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Preface 


As with the first and second editions, this book covers a selection of important themes in the study of IR, 
together with explanations of various theoretical approaches. These are presented in a way that provides 
the reader with a historical and contextual understanding of the subject, from the development of states in 
world history and the theorization of such developments to contemporary issues such as security, world 
order, international political economy and the phenomenon of globalization. The third edition also 
maintains the emphasis on a number of broad themes: the profoundly normative orientation of the IR 
discipline; the fact that there is nothing fixed or eternal about any particular political formation; the social 
nature of all political relations and institutions, including those of the international sphere; and the 
problematic nature of the domestic/international divide. A further theme present in the first two editions, 
but worth emphasizing more specifically, is the extent to which an idea of what is ‘natural’ in social life 
finds its way into political theories and worldviews. ‘Naturalized’ hierarchies based on race, gender or 
class, for example, have been prominent in various systems of thought, both Western and non-Western. 
Apart from highlighting these broad themes, the book does not champion any particular theoretical 
approach but rather invites readers to consider what each of the different approaches has to offer. 


The second edition was organized a little differently from the first by including chapters devoted 
specifically to IR theory and International Political Economy (IPE), whereas the first edition integrated 
discussion of these topics into the more general narrative. This third edition maintains the structure of the 
second edition, which has proved more amenable to the way in which courses in introductory IR are 
generally taught. Despite the more conventional organization of the text in this way, it maintains the 
narrative style of the first edition, including a strong historical component, which shows the emergence of 
ideas and practices through time and across space. This approach enables readers with little or no prior 
knowledge of IR, or the more general field of political studies, to grasp essential points and ideas more 
readily. The third edition has also been thoroughly updated to account for important developments over 
the last four years or so since the second edition was published, and expanded in places where more 
detailed discussion seemed warranted by new developments. As pointed out in the previous editions, 
however, it is not a text that focuses simply on the here and now but rather on what historian Fernand 
Braudel called the longue durée. This reflects my view that the present must be understood as the product 
not just of an immediate past, but of the much longer span of human history. Having said that, I am only too 
aware of the fact that coverage of areas such as the history of political thought, the theorization of 
international relations and the complexities of international political economy, among others, is 
necessarily limited. This is in the nature of a ‘short introduction’ to any complex subject. I have, however, 
included many references to the relevant literature as well as further readings at the end of each chapter to 
indicate where more detailed information and analyses may be found, along with some questions for 
discussion which are designed to help students think through the matters raised in each chapter. 


Another issue of which I'm very much aware, and which is addressed only partly in the text, is that of the 
ethnocentrism, or more especially the Eurocentrism of the discipline of IR and therefore of the concerns 
on which it focuses, the way in which it is theorized and the knowledge it produces. A whole generation 
of international students from all over the world who have attended my classes, and who have in turn 
contributed their insights, has certainly illuminated this issue for me. ‘Eurocentrism’ of course is not just a 
product of ‘Europe’ but also now emanates from North America, Australia and New Zealand — entities 
that together comprise ‘the West’. The historical dominance of Eurocentric worldviews is a problem that 
is likely to remain for some time in academia as well as in other fields, as the production of knowledge 


still takes place largely in the WESE But THISYS Heyl Anne to ciRhive as GW centres of power, influence and 
learning are emerging around the globe and, in time, will eventually come to re-shape or at least re-orient 
all the disciplines in the humanities and social sciences. An additional fact to take on board is that the 
West itself is changing considerably as its constituent members have opened their borders to millions of 
immigrants over the decades, becoming much more multicultural in the process. In my own country, 
Australia, various immigration (and refugee) programmes from 1945 onwards have brought in about six 
million people from over 150 countries, and people born overseas comprise around 25 per cent of the 
population. Many of these have been European but China and India have now become major sources. It is 
a very different country from the one I grew up in. 
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1 
Introducing International Relations 


Reflections on world politics tend to be shaped by defining events that have precipitated significant 
change, especially those associated with episodes of large-scale violence such as the world wars of the 
twentieth century and the more recent ‘war on terror’. The threat of violence on a potentially massive 
scale also underscored the dynamics of the Cold War period which dominated world politics for over 
four decades. The discipline of International Relations (IR) itself was born out of a need to address the 
causes of war and the conditions for peace in the wake of the First World War, and this has remained an 
essential focus ever since. While the earlier focus was very largely on interstate warfare and the role of 
state actors there is a strong case for giving equal attention to civil war, which, although ostensibly a 
‘domestic’ matter, has a very significant impact in the international sphere. 


Violence, however, is not the only factor capable of triggering disruption in the international system. 
Economic factors also have a major impact. From the Great Depression, which started in 1929, to the 
financial crises of the contemporary period, the sphere of international relations is clearly subject to 
significant fallout from economic calamities. Another contemporary challenge concerns the global 
environment, with global warming leading to climate change being one among a number of serious 
concerns for the longer-term future of humankind and life on the planet. So profound is the impact of 
human activity on the planet, especially since the advent of modern industrialism, that many believe we 
are entering, or have in fact already entered, a new geological epoch — the Anthropocene — as we see 
below. 


An important point to note from the start is that these issues are all underpinned by profound normative 
concerns — that is, concerns with how the world ought (or ought not) to be from some ethical standpoint. 
This theme informs much of the discussion throughout the book and highlights the fact that the study of IR 
cannot confine itself simply to descriptions of events and the compiling of facts. 


Eras in World Politics 


The present period in world politics is often characterized as the ‘post-9/11 period’, signifying the major 
repercussions of the terrorist attacks on landmark targets in New York and Washington, DC, which 
occurred on 9 September 2001. These attacks triggered the war in Afghanistan and also underscored the 
rationale for the invasion of Iraq by the US and its allies in 2003. The long-term effects of the ‘war on 
terror’, as former US President George W. Bush and his administration dubbed the invasion of these 
countries, are still playing out in the Middle East, North Africa and beyond, and there is certainly a strong 
sense in which current perceptions of world political dynamics are shaped by it. 


There is also still a sense in which we occupy a ‘post-Cold War period’, for, although we are now ina 
new millennium and the Cold War is fast receding into history, the collapse of the bipolar world order in 
1989-91, which marked the end of over four decades of superpower rivalry and culminated in the 
emergence of the US as a hegemonic power, continues to at least partly define the present period. It is 
interesting to note that, at the time, the Cold War era itself was generally referred to as the ‘postwar’ 
period while the years from 1918 to 1939 are known as the ‘interwar’ period. Large-scale wars, whether 
hot or cold, therefore constituted defining moments in world politics throughout much of the twentieth 
century. Considering it is widely regarded as the bloodiest century yet in terms of lives lost in violent 


conflict, this is probably appropliate UT Ces UeeeknanaPh - blogspot.com 


Another way of conceptualizing the present period is by reference to the process of globalization. 
Although this phenomenon has been in evidence for decades, if not centuries, it has captured the public 
imagination in ways unmatched in any previous time. As one author comments, the idea of globalization 
has itself become globalized (Giddens, 2003, p. xi). This may be partly explained by the fact that the end 
of the Cold War left a considerable vacuum to be filled. The idea of globalization, which can be 
interpreted in many different ways according to one's orientations to world politics, was an obvious 
candidate for filling much of that vacuum. The economic aspects of globalization, in particular, were 
given a huge boost by the collapse of communism and the apparent triumph of capitalism, while it was 
widely assumed that liberal democracy had at last become the only legitimate form of government. 


Globalization and capitalist economic development are usually associated with the West, but the 
dynamism of the Asia-Pacific region and the extraordinary economic growth of China over the past few 
decades in particular have given rise to much speculation about the twenty-first century as the ‘Pacific 
century’ (Borthwick, 2007). India, too, has gained enormous economic ground in the last decade, making 
it another significant engine of the global economy, although it has yet to make significant inroads into 
reducing poverty and inequalities. In fact, the gap between rich and poor in both India and China is 
increasing despite — or perhaps because of — rapid development, modernization and increasing absorption 
into the global capitalist economy. 


The idea of globalization was further boosted by the rapid development in the 1990s of electronic 
communications, including the internet and the world wide web which, like many of the economic aspects 
of globalization, seemed to render borders, and therefore the distinction between the domestic and the 
international, meaningless. Advances in electronic technology have made access to vast stores of 
information almost instantaneous. Those studying IR today can peruse an enormous range of electronic 
resources, from books to media reports, blogs, videos, databases, and so forth. Electronic technology has 
also made possible sites like WikiLeaks, which in turn has tapped into highly confidential databases of 
official government communications, thus precipitating a major crisis of information security in the 
diplomatic world. ‘Cyber attacks’ are also a serious problem for the security not just of information but of 
entire systems of organization and governance, from those of corporations to national governments. 


Turning now to broader themes, we should also consider the defining condition of our time — one that has 
extended for several centuries and has provided the foundations for contemporary world order in broad 
political, social and economic terms — and that is modernity. For students of IR, the beginnings of 
modernity are frequently traced to seventeenth-century Europe, when the sovereign state began to take 
shape. Modernity is also linked inextricably to technological and scientific development, the rise of 
industrialization and the attempted mastery of nature. In more general terms, however, the beginnings of 
modernity are often traced to the Renaissance and the rise of humanist thought, for this represented an 
early moment in the emancipation of thinking from the strictures of the medieval Church. But modernity is 
most closely associated with the intellectual movement known as the Enlightenment, a movement which 
one author says ‘gave definition to the very idea of “modernity” and is often described as the original 
matrix of the social sciences’ (Hall, 1996, p. 4). 


Modernity also found practical expression in various revolutions against established authorities in Europe 
and in the US in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In this context, modernity entails the rejection of 
aspects of traditional authority, including the nexus between religious and political authority. This further 
entails the establishment of secularism as a basic principle of political organization — a principle which 
equates not with atheism (as is so often wrongly assumed) but rather with freedom both of religious belief 
or non-belief which in turn entails the separation of religious institutions from those of the state. Since it 


is progressive in character and effibraces H pósti YR ón BF Hee emalicipation from the grip of the 
past, modernity also has a strong normative dimension. Above all, modernity promotes the idea of 
universal human rationality and therefore feeds directly into the contemporary globalist project at botha 
technical and a humanist level. Indeed, globalization may be seen as representing an advanced stage of 
modernity. For some, all this is a good thing. It means that we are at a stage in the progressive history of 
humankind where it is advancing, in a more or less evolutionary sense, towards a higher and better stage 
of existence. Others, however, see the broader social, economic and political environment being 
threatened by a stultifying kind of globalized modernity destructive of diverse local cultures, values and 
lifestyles. 


Then there is the impact of human industrial activity on the natural environment which has ushered in the 
Anthropocene, a term first popularized by Paul J. Crutzen who proposed that data retrieved from ice 
cores from the late eighteenth century, around the same time that James Watt invented the steam engine, 
shows elevated levels in atmospheric concentrations of what we now call greenhouse gases (Crutzen and 
Stoermer, 2000). The increasing currency of the Anthropocene in scientific literature, and the phenomenon 
it describes, appears set to displace the Holocene, the term conventionally used to define the period 
dating from approximately 11,000 years ago when the last ice age ended and there emerged a period of 
congenial climatic conditions under which a whole variety of human civilizations have flourished, 
including modern industrial civilization. While it remains the case that the obliteration of humankind and 
life on the planet more generally through nuclear warfare — whether by immediate annihilation or through 
the longer-term effects of an ensuing nuclear winter — remains a distinct possibility, the environmental 
threats posed by these and other forms of warfare (namely, chemical and biological warfare) have been 
overshadowed by the emphasis placed on climate change produced through long-term, large-scale carbon 
emissions together with other significant changes in the earth's mineral and water cycles wrought by 
modern industrialization. 


Having introduced modernity at this early stage I should also mention some of the ideas associated with 
postmodernity, for these have had a significant impact on the social sciences and humanities in recent 
years. Postmodernism is essentially an intellectual movement that rejects the rational certainties of 
modernity, and especially the ‘grand narratives’ of Western culture that claim the status of universal truths. 
Indeed, all singular truths, founts of authority and political and social norms should be treated with 
scepticism and their foundations critically questioned (Sim, 2005, p. 3). Moreover, rather than accepting 
globalization as a massive unifying, homogenizing or integrating force that is working to mould the entire 
world in the image of the modern West, a postmodern disposition sees (and indeed hopes for) a longer- 
term decline of Western hegemony, an increasing fragmentation of the global system and the establishment 
of multiple centres of authority. This is therefore a very different view of how the world might develop in 
the twenty-first century and beyond. 


The Domain of International Relations 


The term ‘international relations’ is not altogether straightforward. When capitalized, as International 
Relations, and reduced to the acronym ‘IR’, it denotes a field of academic study taught in universities. It is 
broadly encompassed within political studies — often being referred to as ‘international politics’, ‘world 
politics’ or ‘global politics’ — and is generally classified, along with economics, sociology and 
anthropology, as a social science. It has close relations with history, law and social philosophy as well. 
While the focus of IR is firmly attuned to the political, it stands at the intersection of varying intellectual 
and disciplinary strands of study. 


Some insist that IR belongs propetly to fhe bre “Saeni” rear Bhd that it should therefore follow 
appropriate social scientific methods. This view reflects a tendency towards a positivist interpretation of 
how the discipline — and the social sciences generally — should be understood. This tendency is 
particularly pronounced in the US due to the way in which the discipline developed there in the aftermath 
of the Second World War, with its emphasis on positivist methodologies that tend to favour quantitative 
techniques. This emphasis is less pronounced in other parts of the English-speaking world — namely, the 
UK, Canada, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand — where research and scholarship more often 
employs what is known as a qualitative, historical/interpretive approach, sometimes described as 
‘postpositivist’, while in other parts of academia the picture is very mixed. These two different 
approaches or methodologies also underpin how IR is theorized, which we consider in Chapter 3. 


Turning now to what, exactly, IR is supposed to study, this is not completely straightforward either. In its 
narrowest sense, it is taken to denote the study of relations between states (that is, nation-states or 
sovereign states as distinct from states that make up a federal system). More generally, IR denotes 
interactions between state-based actors across state boundaries, although these include a variety of non- 
governmental or non-state actors and organizations as well. An intimately related concern is the state 
system as a whole — the international system of states — which has been widely regarded as providing the 
essential foundation for international order. Whether one adopts the narrower or broader understanding, 
the central institution is still the state. Indeed, it could be said that the entire edifice of traditional IR is 
founded on the modern sovereign state as well as the distinction between the domestic and the 
international spheres of politics. 


This may seem straightforward enough, but some theorists resist the emphasis on the state and the 
domestic/international distinction, and call for much more attention to the important role of non-state 
actors in the sphere of global politics. In addition, there are not only many disputes about the proper 
objects of study, there is disagreement as well about the terminology used in even naming the subject. This 
is in addition to disputes over such matters as the nature of sovereignty, the meaning of security, the notion 
of world order, the role of norms and values in the international sphere, the function of international 
institutions, the idea of humanity, the possibility of effective international law, what issues count as 
matters of ‘international’ concern, how ‘war’ and ‘peace’ are defined, the relative importance of 
structures and agents in world politics, the problem of ethnocentrism (or more especially Eurocentrism), 
and so on. Not surprisingly, these disputes are reflected in conflicting theoretical and methodological 
perspectives. This raises the further question of what, exactly, is the purpose of studying IR. And, again, 
there is more than one way of answering this question. 


One standard IR text takes as its starting point the structuring of the world into states: ‘The main reason 
why we should study IR is the fact that the entire population of the world is divided into separate political 
communities, or independent states, which profoundly affect the way people live’ (Jackson and Sgrensen, 
2007, p. 2). This is a straightforwardly descriptive statement of the way the world is organized rather than 
a statement about how people ought to live, or are best served in terms of political organization, ina 
normative sense. In the same book, however, a more specifically normative purpose is expressed: “There 
are at least five basic social values that states are usually expected to uphold: security, freedom, order, 
welfare and justice’ (ibid., p. 3). 


The first statement assumes the absolute centrality of the state, and of the international system of states, to 
the discipline of IR and therefore reflects a very traditional approach. The broad normative concerns 
articulated in the second statement, and which speak of values, however, are very much in tune with the 
so-called new agenda for IR developed in the latter stages of the Cold War period and which moves well 
beyond the strong focus on interstate warfare (and its prevention) that characterized much work in IR in 


previous periods. If we look at thé preface to A R TE RMBOoIAR EAT int He Cold War period — a period 
when the threat of catastrophic nuclear warfare on a global scale was more prominent in perceptions of 
world politics — this focus is much more in evidence: 


[A] Third World War, fought with nuclear weapons, would involve us all and destroy at least large 
areas on every continent. Policy planners as well as military strategists have never left any doubts 
about the seriousness of their deadly intentions... The study of international relations is, therefore, 
hardly just an academic exercise — it is an investigation of the chances for our physical survival or 
rather scholars’ and intellectuals’ attempt to determine what can be done to avoid a collective disaster 
initiated by so-called political elites who act according to certain principles and pursue certain so- 
called national interests. 


(Krippendorff, 1982, p. vii) 


The issue of war was the primary practical focus of IR throughout the twentieth century — but not just any 
type of war. Whereas war may be defined in terms of ‘lethal intergroup violence’ involving virtually any 
sort of group (Goldstein, 2001, p. 3), and without reference to geopolitical borders, the traditional focus 
of IR has been on interstate warfare and its prevention. A further useful concept is ‘war system’, defined 
as ‘the interrelated ways that societies organize themselves to participate in potential or actual wars’, 
thereby constituting ‘less a series of events than a system with continuity through time’ (ibid.). The 
concern with war, including civil war, has by no means disappeared, but IR's ‘new agenda’ now 
embraces policy issues that encompass global environmental concerns (which still include nuclear 
issues): global health issues such as the epidemiology of deadly viral infections and other diseases; legal 
and illegal migration, incorporating refugee movements; the gap between the global North and South in 
terms of wealth and poverty; democratization and the full range of human rights, from civil and political 
rights to the right to development; reform of the United Nations and its agencies; the extension of 
international law and the prosecution of crimes against humanity; terrorism; religious fundamentalism; and 
international organized criminal activities, ranging from drug production and trafficking to money 
laundering and the smuggling of all kinds of goods, from endangered species, diamonds and illicit drugs 
to weapons and people. 


Major interstate warfare was not regarded as a serious possibility for the first decade after the Gulf War 
of 1990-1. However, chronic instability in the Middle East and, following the events of 9/11, the hyper- 
militarist stance of the US under the administration of George W. Bush, supported by key allies such as the 
UK under Tony Blair, gave more cause for concern. The election of President Barack Obama then saw a 
shift in official US rhetoric and an effort to disentangle the US and its allies from the conflicts of the 
Middle East and to ‘re-balance’ US foreign policy by engaging more with the Asia-Pacific. This has 
proved largely unsuccessful, especially since the outbreak of civil war in Syria and the rise of Islamic 
State (IS) and its offshoots. 


Once again it is worth emphasizing the implications of civil wars and ‘internal conflicts’ more generally 
for the study of IR. These conflicts continue to claim thousands of lives around the world each year and 
provide the context for some of the worst basic human rights abuses, including torture, sexual violence, 
mutilation and massacres of civilians, to be perpetrated. Although supposedly contained within the 
confines of states, these conflicts have impacts well beyond their borders and are therefore recognized as 
matters of concern for international peace and security. A major difficulty stemming from internal 
conflicts in the present period involves the huge number of people who are either internally displaced or 
forced out of their countries to seek refuge elsewhere, either temporarily or permanently. This illustrates 
just one aspect of the problematic divide between the domestic and international spheres. 


More generally, these conflicts af@Seah Gy Hains Wiaaificant RdAAitaraA dimensions for which the 
‘international community’ has a moral responsibility. Cynical observers may contend that the 
‘international community’ usually acts only when television cameras are around to convey images of 
human suffering to a global audience. This is illustrated by the tragic image of the body of a small Syrian 
boy who drowned off a beach in Turkey in September 2015 when his family attempted to reach Greece by 
boat, provoking a palpable emotional reaction around the globe in support of a more concerted 
humanitarian effort to assist asylum seekers. This response is known as ‘the CNN effect’, a phrase 
encapsulating the idea that real-time communications technology can ‘provoke major responses from 
domestic audiences and political elites to global events’ (Robinson, 1999, p. 301). This has been further 
enhanced by social media through such stories and their accompanying images can ‘go viral’ ona global 
scale almost instantly. Whatever the motivations, humanitarian actions by various actors can take the form 
simply of donating funds to assist relief efforts, organizing refugee camps and/or resettling refugees in 
countries willing to take them, to efforts at international mediation, the implementation of sanctions and 
sometimes physical intervention in the form of peacekeeping, but only when there is some sort of peace to 
keep. 


Humanitarian intervention, however, is also a banner under which war itself can be prosecuted. NATO's 
military intervention against Serb forces in the Kosovo war of 1998-9 is a clear example. So too was the 
UN Security Council's authorization of intervention in Libya in March 2011 for the purpose of protecting 
civilians in rebel areas under attack from Colonel Gaddafi's forces but which turned into a concerted 
effort to bring about regime change through the ousting of Gaddafi altogether. The US-led intervention in 
Iraq in 2003, however, was a quite different story. It was initially justified on the grounds that Iraq 
possessed weapons of mass destruction and, under the rogue leadership of Saddam Hussain, therefore 
constituted a threat to international peace and security. This justification was replaced by a humanitarian 
one when, after the invasion, it became clear that Iraq possessed no such weapons. The legality of this 
intervention remains highly questionable as it was not authorized by the UN Security Council. Some may 
be tempted to conclude that, if international law on the use of force by the world's greatest military power 
cannot be enforced, international law is useless. But, as one scholar points out, this does not mean that the 
world would be better off without that body of law which, even in the case of Iraq, provides a ‘normative 
benchmark against which to measure the validity of US actions’ (Scott, 2010, p. 113). 


Civil wars or internal conflicts often involve a strong element of ‘identity politics’ in which religious, 
ethnic or cultural factors are seen as having a prime role to play in both instigating conflicts and 
maintaining their momentum. Kaldor (2012, p. 5) defines identity politics as ‘the claim to power on the 
basis of a particular identity — be it national, clan, religious or linguistic’. In describing the violent 
conflicts arising from identity politics as part of the phenomenon of ‘new wars’, she contrasts the 
motivating forces with the geopolitical or ideological goals of previous ‘old wars’, where identity was 
linked more to states' interests or forward-looking projects about how society might be better organized, 
rather than back to idealized and nostalgic representations of the past (ibid.). In recent years, conflicts in 
various parts of the world from Israel/Palestine to Rwanda, Sudan, Sri Lanka, Indonesia, the Solomon 
Islands and many other locations have displayed distinct characteristics of identity politics. The violence 
involved has ranged from rioting, looting and a relatively small number of deaths in the case of the 
Solomon Islands to genocidal massacres in Rwanda and the Darfur region of Sudan. Some conflicts 
involve claims to self-determination by minorities, sometimes in the form of greater autonomy for a group 
within the state, but just as often in the form of secession from an existing state in order to create a new 
one. Others may be based on a notion that one particular group has superior claims to control of an 
existing state. In all these instances, the state takes centre stage as a prize to be won or a goal to be 
achieved. We further consider the idea, and claims made under the banner, of self-determination in later 
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The possibility of ‘culture wars’ on a regional or global scale has also been much discussed following 
Samuel Huntington's provocative article on the ‘clash of civilizations’ published shortly after the end of 
the Cold War (Huntington, 1993). This ‘clash’ was conceived as a successor to the great clash of 
ideologies of the Cold War period, with the forces representing liberal democracy and capitalist 
economics on the one side and, on the other, the communist vision of how politics, economics and society 
ought to be organized for the greater good. While the author of another well-known article had heralded 
the triumph of liberal democracy and capitalism as the ‘end of history’, in the sense that the last great 
ideological dispute capable of inciting serious international conflict was over and done with (Fukuyama, 
1989), Huntington saw world history continuing in other, disturbing, ways. Of the civilizational entities 
that Huntington identified as the most powerful, and the most likely to come into conflict with each other, 
were ‘the West’ on the one hand and an Islamic—Confucian alliance of forces on the other. A number of 
critics dismissed Huntington's views as alarmist and/or based on false assumptions about the nature of 
identity politics and the role of culture. However, in view of the crises and wars triggered by the 9/11 
attacks, purportedly carried out in the name of Islam, at least some of Huntington's ideas appeared to have 
substance. This is all the more reason to consider them with care, and we do so later. 


To summarize this section, many of the concerns touched on above, from the problems of environmental 
degradation to ethnic conflict, have been around for decades, if not longer. But the difference now is that 
they have become more widely recognized as matters relevant to IR and the international policy 
community. Anthropogenic environmental change, for example, has been generating at least as much 
concern as the possibility of large-scale interstate warfare. For many places in Africa, threats to 
individuals and communities come not only from civil wars but also from disease. HIV/AIDS and the 
Ebola virus have been among the most publicized of these in recent years, but even more deadly in terms 
of loss of life in some areas are mosquito-borne diseases such as malaria. A salutary reminder of how 
disease can impact human well-being on a global scale is the fact that the influenza pandemic of 1918/19 
killed more people than the First World War. Another point to consider is that state security is now rarely 
under serious threat from external forces, but rather comes from within. Since the end of the Cold War, 
these and other security concerns have come to the fore, so much so that the concept of security has been 
undergoing a major transformation. As we see later, the notion of ‘human security’ rather than ‘state 
security’ is now much more prominent. 


Defining the International 


There has been a trend in recent years to replace the term ‘international relations’ with various substitutes 
— ‘world politics’, ‘global politics’ or sometimes the amorphous ‘international studies’. These are often 
regarded as encompassing a wider range of issues more appropriate to the contemporary period. The 
editors of a major text, which has both ‘world politics’ and ‘international relations’ in the title, say they 
have given more prominence to the former term because their interest is ‘in the politics and political 
patterns in the world, and not only those between nation-states’ (as the term ‘international politics’ 
implies). They go on to say that their interest is in relations between corporations that may or may not be 
states — for example, multinational companies, terrorist groups or non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs), such as those that deal with international human rights issues (Baylis, Smith and Owens, 2014, p. 
2). Another text, entitled Introduction to Global Politics, defines its subject matter simply as constituted 
by ‘the political interactions among sovereign states as well as non-state actors’ (Mansbach and Rafferty, 
2012, p. 577), thus making a similar point. Although the book you are reading now retains the more 
traditional name of the discipline as its title, the analysis is nonetheless informed by a recognition that the 
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‘world politics’ or ‘global politics’? when indicating the general subject matter of contemporary IR. 


The term ‘international studies’ is more explicitly interdisciplinary than ‘world politics’. In some 
understandings it is not based on any one discipline at all but encompasses insights from virtually any of 
the humanities, social sciences and natural sciences without necessarily assimilating these to a 
specifically political study of the world, or any particular part of it. International studies often incorporate 
area studies (e.g. Southeast Asian Studies, African Studies or European Studies), which may include the 
study of languages, cultural practices, cross-cultural relations, history, geography, and so on. These 
obviously have much relevance for contemporary IR, but the latter is distinctive for its focus on 
international or world political concerns. More generally, given that IR has been grounded in a sphere 
called the ‘international’, it is worth looking at the meaning of ‘the international’ in more detail, for this 
is at the heart of a basic terminological dispute that has implications for how the state has been defined 
and located in IR. 


The English legal and political theorist Jeremy Bentham (1748—1832) first coined the word 
‘international’ in 1780 as an equivalent for the Latin phrase ius gentium (Suganami, 1978). While this 
translates more or less as ‘the law of nations’, Bentham was looking for something that captured more 
fully the dynamics associated with law as it operated between states rather than within states. In coining 
the word, and applying it to the sphere both outside of and between states, Bentham reinforced the legal 
status of the sovereign nation-state as well as consolidating a political-legal distinction between the 
domestic affairs of a state, on the one hand, and its relations with other states in a distinct sphere outside 
of the domestic, on the other. When this occurred, the sovereign state itself could be fully conceptualized 
as the defining political unit for both the ‘national’ and the ‘international’. 


This distinction between national/international, inside/outside, was accepted for many years as a 
reasonably accurate reflection of how world order is configured. But it has been criticized in more recent 
times for masking much more complex realities. Political, social and economic interactions taking place 
around the globe — beyond the sphere of the domestic — clearly involve much more than state-to-state 
relations. In international business, including finance, trade, manufacturing, and so on, this seems obvious. 
In politics and at a social level, it may at first be less obvious, but there is nonetheless a great deal of 
activity that does not involve the state per se. NGOs are thriving as international actors in their own right. 
Among these are organizations involved in charitable aid, environmental issues, human rights, religious 
activities and peace advocacy as well as those devoted to less worthy ends, such as migration 
racketeering, money laundering, arms smuggling, the illicit drug trade, the illegal dumping of hazardous 
waste, terrorism and so on. 


The word ‘international’ has also attracted criticism for conveying the impression that ‘nations’ rather 
than ‘states’ actually do the interacting. Although frequently conflated, the terms ‘nation’ and ‘state’ denote 
two quite different entities. The former refers more or less to ‘a people’, which may be defined as ‘a 
named community occupying a homeland, and having common myths and a shared history, a common 
public culture, a single economy and common rights and duties for all members’ (Smith, 2001, p. 13). The 
concept of the state, in contrast, is defined in legal-institutional terms as ‘a set of autonomous institutions, 
differentiated from other institutions, possessing a legitimate monopoly of coercion and extraction in a 
given territory’ (ibid., p. 12). The combined term ‘nation-state’ reflects an ideal that has been at the heart 
of much theorizing about world order, at least as far as conventional IR is concerned. The ideal is that ‘a 
nation’ (understood as ‘a people’) should be matched to ‘a state’. Despite the presence of ethnic 
minorities and immigrant communities in almost every country, a simple way of seeing the world is in 
terms of equating states with a singular, undifferentiated people — for example, Russia with ‘Russians’, 


Indonesia with ‘Indonesians’, Egypt With Eppan Brazil (Af? Brians’, and so on. Nationalism 
itself is an ideology of the state insofar as it identifies peoples with states. In a student atlas of world 
politics, the very first map, entitled ‘Current World Political Boundaries’, is introduced in terms which, 
not surprisingly, reflect this conventional approach: 


The international system includes states (countries) as the most important component. The boundaries 
of countries are the primary source of political division in the world, and for most people nationalism 
is the strongest source of political identification. 


(Allen, 2000) 


One's ‘nationality’ is therefore defined in terms of the state in which one lives, or comes from, and this 
may be regardless of one's origins or descent. This is especially so in countries like the US, Canada, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and, increasingly, Great Britain and other European states, which 
now have substantial immigrant populations. It is also true of many Latin American states with 
substantially mixed populations. But nationality can also be very closely tied to notions of race and 
culture, as is the case with Japan, where third-generation Koreans, for example, cannot obtain formal 
citizenship and all the rights that go with that status. More generally, the idea that states and nations should 
be fully aligned within a sovereign political space represents an ideal that has often been expressed in 
claims to ‘self-determination’, and has proven to be one of the most controversial and difficult matters in 
the theory and practice of international relations in the modern period. 


Mapping the International 


Looking at the contemporary world political map, which shows 192 countries, from Afghanistan to 
Zimbabwe, marked out in contrasting colours and with clearly drawn borders, it all seems quite familiar 
and natural — unless, that is, you were born more than about three decades ago. In this case, you would 
remember a map showing many fewer countries — especially in the area of the former Soviet Union. If you 
were born earlier in the twentieth century you might remember another version of the world political map 
showing numerous pink-coloured countries around the world. These denoted countries of the former 
British Empire — later transformed into the post-imperial Commonwealth of Nations consisting of some 
53 nations almost all of which were former British colonies. The British monarch, however, remains head 
of the Commonwealth, thus qualifying the ‘post’ in post-imperial. 


An important lesson to be learned from this is that there is nothing permanent about political boundaries 
and organizational units. Nor is there anything necessarily ‘natural’ about them — even where a single 
country is conveniently located within a self-contained geographical space like an island, or where the 
boundary between two countries follows the line of a river or mountain range. The construction of 
political boundaries does not follow an eternal law of nature that is indelibly inscribed on the surface of 
the globe. Boundaries, such as those that represent divisions between states, are socio-political 
constructs. This means that they have been devised by humans and reflect particular socio-political 
interests, needs, purposes and distributions of power at a given point in time. Thus states and their 
boundaries are often described as ‘culturally and historically particular’ entities, meaning that they 
emerged at a specific historical time in a specific socio-political context and reflect the socially 
constructed rather than naturally ordained character of the political world. 


These observations serve as a corrective to theories that assume the universal and timeless character of 
the modern state and its institutions. So although states and their boundaries — as with any social or 
political institution — may certainly endure for very long periods of time, they cannot be regarded as 


permanent fixtures. Just as they WéPe trenka W AA A penty Hi Me past" so they may be modified or 
dismantled by the same force in the present or future. And, at the broadest level, the international state 
system itself is not immune to significant change either. Even so, the sovereign state model and the 
international system of states to which it has given rise have rarely been called into question in the 
contemporary period. 


Internationalizing the State System 


When decolonization occurred in the postwar period, there was no question that the former colonies 
would assume all the paraphernalia of formal sovereign statehood, including eligibility for membership of 
the newly created United Nations, along with the trappings of parliamentary or presidential democratic 
systems. ‘Independence’ was equivalent to attaining formal, recognized sovereign statehood in an 
international system of states. With the proliferation of new states in this period, decolonization can 
actually be seen as giving the formal institution of statehood a significant boost. Indeed, decolonization 
effectively brought about the globalization of the modern state system some four hundred years after it 
began taking shape in Europe. 


Given the nature of the colonial experience and the fact that independence was often achieved through 
struggle and sacrifice, it is hardly surprising that sovereign statehood was taken up with much enthusiasm 
in the former colonial world and has been guarded jealously ever since. Nonetheless, sovereign statehood 
in terms of independence, while initially promising much, has sometimes delivered very little for many 
people in the former colonial world. During the Cold War most former colonies became known 
collectively as the “Third World’. Originally a term used to describe countries which chose to remain 
non-aligned (at least formally) with either of the Cold War superpowers, it has now fallen out of favour. 
The increasingly common term in the contemporary period is the ‘Global South’, shorthand for countries 
that remain relatively poor and underdeveloped, and most of which lie physically south of the equator. 
Although they now possess formal sovereign equality with countries of the First World (mostly located in 
the Northern hemisphere but frequently categorized as ‘the West’), this has scarcely placed them on an 
equal footing in any other way. 


Where a State appears unable to deliver basic security, let alone services, to its population it is often 
described as a ‘failed state’, although this term has also fallen out of favour and the term ‘fragile state’ is 
often preferred. The US-based Fund for Peace began compiling an index now known as the ‘Fragile State 
Index’ which ranks countries according to their capacity (or lack of capacity) to sustain the most basic 
functions of statehood and provide ‘sustainable security’. The lowest ranked country in 2015 was South 
Sudan (also the world's newest state) while the highest was Finland (Fund for Peace, 2015). While poor 
leadership in many former colonial states has very often contributed to state fragility along many 
dimensions, imperial legacies must also be taken into account. In the case of Africa, for example, 
European colonial powers divided up the continent in ways that suited their own purposes. In many cases 
straight lines on the map marked boundaries that took no account of local socio-political organization or 
circumstances (see, generally, Ndlovu-Gatsheni and Mhlanga, 2013). Nor was any significant state 
capacity built up by most colonial governments. At independence, local elites assumed control of states 
which encompassed highly disparate groups and possessed only a modicum of capacity to deliver 
services, although most new state elites nurtured security forces capable of repressing internal dissent. An 
alternative analysis contends that, while European colonialism is certainly a factor, the legacy of pre- 
colonial conditions in Africa remains key to understanding the difficulties facing African states today, 
including the long-standing problem of maintaining control over large, sparsely populated areas (see, 
generally, Herbst, 2000). 


While colonial empires were deCtihihg SHd Hew SBGe Fa bn BtMES Wers Eerging around the globe 
following the Second World War, the countries of Western Europe embarked on a quite different course. 
Here, the process of European regional integration or regionalization also got under way early in the 
postwar period. This process has been ongoing in terms of depth as well as width. Many see it as 
bringing about fundamental changes in the nature of European states, especially as regards the diminution 
of sovereign powers and autonomous political status. However, to the extent that the European Union 
(EU) is seen as a success, it has inspired other attempts at regional integration around the world, from 
Latin America to Southeast Asia and Africa (see Lane, 2006, ch. 9). 


There is some irony in the fact that Western Europe is the birthplace of a form of regionalism that some 
see as perhaps displacing the sovereign state as a major component of world order. For it was here that 
the sovereign state first emerged as a form of political community. The standard historical point of 
reference is the Peace of Westphalia (1648), instituted after a thirty-year period of warfare instigated by 
politicized religious rivalries between Catholic and Protestant forces with overlays of dynastic and 
imperial conflicts. The Westphalian agreement is often taken as the template not only for the modern state 
but also for a form of order based on an international state system for Europe. Indeed, the international 
system is often described as ‘the Westphalian system’, with the principle of inviolable sovereignty 
constituting a crucial element in the scheme, although this interpretation of the historical emergence of the 
concept is not uncontroversial (Osiander, 2001, p. 251). Three hundred years later, and in the wake of 
another vicious war that had its epicentre not far from Westphalia, the European movement began 
gathering sufficient momentum significantly to undermine the sovereignty principle in both theory and 
practice. 


Globalizing the International 


Along with regionalization, the phenomenon of globalization is regarded by many as the principal 
dynamic that is transforming political, social and economic relations around the contemporary world, 
although not necessarily in a positive way. While some see it as essential to prosperity, others see it as 
responsible for economic crises, environmental destruction, rising inequality and many other ills 
(Bourguignon, 2015, p. 1). As a force that transcends the mere ‘international’, with its inherently statist 
foundations, globalization is also seen as undermining the traditional sovereign state, rendering its 
boundaries meaningless and its governments impotent in a post-Cold War era of triumphant global 
capitalism. But has state capacity really declined that much? Or is there simply too much hype about 
hyper-globalism? Alternatively, was there ever a golden age in which at least some states possessed 
genuine control over a national economy and key areas of social and political concern? Another question 
worth raising is whether the possible withering away of the state is a ‘good thing’. These are questions to 
which we also return later. 


A further aspect of contemporary globalism concerns global governance. This is another phrase lacking 
any great precision in application and which therefore has the potential to mean all things to all people, 
depending on what they want it to mean. Broadly speaking, we can at the very least say it relates to how, 
and under what authority, the complexity of the world is managed and organized at various levels — local, 
regional and global — and how these interact. It also related to how power operates at the various levels 
and through various actors as well as how changes in the system occur (Weiss and Wilkinson, 2014, p. 
207). There is often a tendency to equate global governance with ‘world government’, a term which 
implies that all political units in the world come under the jurisdiction of a single authoritative governing 
authority, such as the UN. But this is a serious misunderstanding. Notwithstanding the beliefs of some far- 
right fringe organizations in the US and elsewhere whose members are convinced that the UN is the 
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be as long as one of its foundational principles remains the sanctity of the sovereign state system — even 
though this has been softened in the post-Cold War period by an apparent willingness to engage in or 
endorse acts of ‘humanitarian intervention’ which may transgress the principle of state sovereignty. 


While the UN is not a world government it is of course a major institution of global governance, along 
with many other formal and informal bodies which contribute to global organization and regulation. These 
range from the UN and its many agencies to bodies such as the World Trade Organization (WTO) and the 
organization of multinational corporations. The latter are part of what is frequently referred to more 
specifically as ‘global economic governance’. Many of these organizations operate within a framework of 
international law, and indeed could scarcely operate without it. More generally, treaty law is one key 
rubric under which much international law operates, including trade, the environment and arms control 
(Scott, 2010, p. 143). Global governance also incorporates a variety of NGOs as well as diffuse social 
movements and normative regimes, such as the international human rights regime, which encompasses 
activism, humanitarian aid delivery, treaties, and so on. Indeed, behind many manifestations of global 
governance, especially of the latter kind, lies a distinct normative theme that puts a premium on the notion 
of a common humanity with common concerns, needs and interests. In short, the normative side of global 
governance denotes an orientation to the common good that transcends the ‘international’ as reflected in 
the mapping of state boundaries and the traditional emphasis on the principle of state sovereignty in an 
international system of states, and embraces instead a global ethic of order and justice. Both globalization 
as a process and global governance as a set of formally and informally institutionalized practices may 
therefore be seen as having absorbed or subsumed the ‘international’ within a larger framework denoted 
by the all-encompassing ‘global’ sphere. 


Conclusion 


As stated at the beginning, a major theme of this book concerns the profoundly normative nature of the 
discipline. IR was formally constituted as a field of study in its own right in the aftermath of the 
horrendous experiences of the First World War. The purpose of IR then was to study, in a very focused 
and concerted way, the causes of war and the conditions for peace. Although the world has changed a 
great deal since that time, and the discipline of IR along with it, this normative purpose remains a core 
concern. But this chapter has also shown that the scope of IR and the way in which the world is depicted 
are now very much contested. Another important theme which the foregoing discussion illustrates is the 
fact that political relations, as well as economic relations, are essentially social relations. This applies as 
much to relations in the international sphere as it does to those within the domestic sphere. This theme 
will become clearer in the next chapter as we examine the world historical development of states as 
political communities. 
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Questions for Discussion 


e What does it mean to say that the discipline of IR is founded on normative concerns? 


e Can the study of IR's subject matter be confined largely to the dynamics of interactions between 
sovereign states? 


e What are the implications of globalization for the contemporary state system? 


e How important is an understanding of the phenomenon of modernity for the study of the international 
system? 


e What is the difference between ‘global governance’ and ‘world government’? 
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2 
States in World History 


The modern sovereign state has provided the basis for the study of IR since the discipline's inception, and 
the international system is conventionally treated as essentially a state system. More generally, it has 
largely defined the way in which most people see the world and their place in it. Security and identity, 
being and belonging in the world — all are traditionally seen as very much wrapped up in the modern state 
as the major social and political institution enveloping people's lives. But what exactly is ‘the state’? 
How and why did it come into being? What functions or purposes does it serve? Will it always hold 
centre stage as the principal political institution in the international system? Or are there other institutions 
and forms of organization that are rendering the state increasingly irrelevant or perhaps transforming it, 
along with the international system as we know it? 


For many people, both the state and the international system of states have been so taken for granted that it 
may not have occurred to them even to pose such questions. In the present era, however, IR's fundamental 
institutions have been much debated, and there has been increasing scepticism about the efficacy of the 
modern state and the wider international state system. Certainly, the model provided by the modern 
sovereign state has not served some regions well, as the history of much of postcolonial Africa and the 
Middle East testifies. Many of these states, and especially those of sub-Saharan Africa, have been dubbed 
‘failed’ or ‘fragile’ states, but it is an open question as to where the failure actually lies — with the 
individual states, or with the model itself. Along with these concerns, the problematic nature of the 
domestic/international divide has also been highlighted. This chapter does not aim to answer the critical 
questions raised by these issues, but rather to provide readers with a broad historical perspective on how 
states have developed from the time that humans first formed settled communities. Just as importantly, it 
discusses how political thought about the state has developed over the centuries. It also considers how 
different international systems have been constituted over time. As we shall see, empire has been a very 
common form of international system, with the sovereign state system being a latecomer to the 
international scene. 


This chapter utilizes a ‘world history’ approach to the study of human communities. One historian says 
that this approach encourages us to see the history of humans as a whole rather than just through the 
particular stories of separate communities, and that it provides an antidote to the narrower kind of IR that 
focuses on contemporary issues while failing to consider the wider context of historical developments 
(Christian, 2003, p. 437). Another says that a world history approach helps us to understand not only how 
humans began in relatively small, simple structures and ended up in large complex entities like the 
modern state, but also to ‘map the conditions under which particular types of political organisation come 
into existence and survive or perish’ (Melluish, 2002, p. 329). This accords also with the approach taken 
by historical sociologists who emphasize, among other things, that states are not ‘just there’ but emerge in 
response to particular historical circumstances (see Hall, 1986). 


States and Empires in the Pre-Modern World 


At its simplest, a state is a form of political community. The latter denotes a common political framework 
of customs, rules and other authoritative institutions. It also has a territorial dimension since such 
communities live within, and have control over, a particular portion of the earth's surface. This suggests 


that there is a more or less discefHibie Boundary between oneqsolraéalCommunity and the next. 
Boundaries, whether social or geographical, need not be very rigid. Over the millennia, boundaries have 
been both permeable and moveable. Nonetheless, a defining element of the state, especially in its modern 
form, is its bounded, territorial character. Those communities (such as nomadic ones) that do not have the 
same fixed relationship with a particular territory have usually been excluded from the definition of 
‘state’ even though they do form a kind of political community. So, while all states may be defined as 
political communities, not all political communities take the form of states. There has also been a variety 
of state forms throughout history. A world history approach highlights not only the variety of forms that 
states can take, but also the fact that there is nothing fixed or eternal about any particular form. 


The earliest communities were formed among hunter- gatherers, who constituted small-scale bands often 
not much bigger than an extended family network. Although these groups certainly formed a type of 
political community, they did not necessarily have control of a fixed territory. This came about with the 
development of agriculture and animal husbandry, which required a more permanent association with a 
particular portion of land. In fact the domestication of plants and animals is generally considered a 
prerequisite for the emergence of ‘civilization’. This occurred more readily on the large continental 
masses of Eurasia, Africa and the Americas. Where there were no plant and animal species that could be 
domesticated, as in the Australian case, hunter-gathering remained the only option for survival, and social 
and political organization followed the model appropriate to these circumstances — small bands 
characterized by a lack of social hierarchy and formal institutions and in which virtually all resources 
were shared. 


Archaeological and other evidence shows that the transition from hunter-gathering to settled living began 
about 10,000 years ago — a relatively short time in the history of the human species. Although early 
nomadic groups must have had mechanisms for mediating relationships with other such groups with whom 
they inevitably interacted, most writers on the subject of relations between communities — i.e., inter- 
national relations — do not regard these as coming within their purview. Rather, the starting point for such 
analyses comes with the settling of people in fixed locations. These provided the basis not only for states 
as such, but for state systems as well. 


The remains of ancient civilizations, as well as smaller political communities that either became 
constituent parts of empires or existed independently, are found throughout the world. Not all left written 
records, but even the orally preserved histories of some, such as the island societies of Polynesia, 
together with archaeological material, provide insights into their early socio-political systems as well as 
some idea of the relations between different political communities in the region. The Mayan, Aztec and 
Inca civilizations of pre-Columbian Mesoamerica and Andean America left abundant material in the way 
of pictorial books and oral histories as well as the remains of impressive cities. Others, such as those of 
China, the Indus Valley, the Middle East, parts of Africa and around the Mediterranean, have left a mass 
of written material for historians to use in reconstructing the past. 


The historical legacies of empires are equally important. Empires are large-scale political entities made 
up of a number of smaller political communities with a central controlling power and usually held 
together by force. The ancient empires were in fact international systems, although very different from the 
current international state system, underpinned as it is by the theory of sovereign equality among the 
constituent members. In contrast, empires both ancient and modern were formally characterized largely by 
relations of domination and subordination. Among the earliest known empires were those situated around 
the river systems of the Tigris, the Euphrates and the Nile rivers. Their geographical location suggests a 
certain correlation between the kind of environment required for successful agriculture and the 
establishment of settled political communities with networks of relations between them. This broad 


region gave rise to the Sumerian’ FBypidhk Babda. AssyAan aiid Befsian empires, which flourished 
between about 4000 Bc and 400 Bc. The methods of domination used by the controlling powers of these 
empires varied from direct control over the smaller, subject communities to more indirect methods which 
allowed a measure of autonomy to local groups as long as regular tributes were forthcoming (Stern, 2000, 
p. 57). 


The African continent, where modern humans first emerged over 100,000 years ago, has also seen its 
share of empires. The early empires of Egypt, the Kushites and the Carthaginians in northern Africa, and 
the Ghana, Mali and Songhai empires of West Africa were among the most substantial. The Ghana Empire 
arose in the fourth century and lasted until it was displaced by the Mali Empire in the thirteenth century. 
Mali was a much larger entity, extending from the Atlantic Ocean to east of the city of Timbuktu, a major 
centre of learning where books and libraries evolved into ‘symbols of scholarship, wealth and power’ 
(Singleton, 2004, p. 1). At its peak the Mali Empire covered about 400,000 square kilometres and 
contained an estimated 40 to 45 million people. It was succeeded by the Songhai Empire, which emerged 
in the sixteenth century and covered a similar territory. In southern Africa, the Mutapa and Rozvi empires 
arose from the mid fifteenth and seventeenth centuries respectively, with the latter displacing the former. 
Both were situated in and around the Zimbabwe plateau although the Mutapa Empire is said to have 
covered large parts of present-day South Africa, Mozambique, Zambia, Malawi and Tanzania (Ogot, 
1999, p. 315). These are just some of the empires which emerged in Africa, where empire was in fact a 
very common form of international system — especially in the northern and western regions which are also 
associated with the spread of Islam (see, generally, Fage and Tordoff, 2002). 


Moving further to the east, the ancient kingdoms of the Indus Valley together comprised a broad 
civilizational entity, with Hindu cosmology and the Sanskrit language providing some basic cultural 
cohesion over much of the region. This, however, scarcely prevented warfare between the kingdoms and 
other political units, which included oligarchies and republics. The Mauryan Empire was established in 
the north in 300 Bc. Although it lasted less than a century, its reputation was assured largely because one 
of its leading figures, Kautilya, produced a highly sophisticated text on statecraft, the Arthasastra, which 
had a profound influence for many centuries. The literal meaning of Arthasastra is the study of the ways 
and means of acquiring territory, keeping it, and reaping prosperity from it. It has been compared with 
Machiavelli's writings on statecraft for its grim ‘realist’ depiction of the struggle for domination (see 
Boesche, 2002). But it is also known as the world's first manual in political economy: arthasastra 
translates as ‘the science of wealth’ (Trautmann, 2016, p. 2). 


One of the most extensive and durable of all empires was the Chinese, lasting from the founding of the 
Shang dynasty in the eighteenth century sc until the early twentieth century, although there was a 
substantial interlude during which it disintegrated into a number of warring states. An interesting point of 
comparison between the Chinese and ancient Greek worldview is that both regarded themselves as 
inherently superior to the peoples that surrounded them — they were ‘civilized’, whereas virtually all 
others were barbarians and thus inferior. Notions of ‘Chineseness’ and ‘Greekness’ were therefore ways 
of understanding oneself, and one's position in the world, in relation to others. 


Here we should note that the adjectives with which empires such as ‘Chinese’ have been described are 
applied regularly to a whole ‘civilization’. In this sense, the Chinese Empire, and with others, are 
generally regarded as constituting large-scale cultural complexes as much as political ones. However, 
empires are not the only entities associated with civilization. Islam, for example, has been regarded as 
constituting a ‘civilization’ in itself quite separately from the Ottoman, Moghul and African empires 
whose rulers were Muslim. Today we talk readily of ‘Western’ civilization as comprising a broad but 
nonetheless coherent category. The historical sociologist Michael Mann has asserted that modern Western 


civilization is the most powerful OP hihih Socrates RF Aate? but FPAose Hot from any law of historical 
necessity but rather from mere contingency — ‘it just happened that way’ (Mann, 1986, p. 31). 
Interestingly, the roots of ‘Western civilization’ are to be found not so much in Europe as in the ancient 
Near East, with a trail of development that moves gradually west and north through Anatolia, Asia Minor 
and the Levant to the eastern Mediterranean, eventually entering Western Europe in the modern period 
(ibid.). 


“Western civilization’ owes much to influences from further afield as well, and, although ‘global’ culture 
today is seen largely as Western culture writ large, significant aspects of what we often take for granted as 
Western, including technologies and artefacts, do not have their origins in the West at all. Gunpowder was 
a Chinese invention, our system of numerals is called ‘Arabic’ for a reason (although the Arabs acquired 
them from India in the first place), the ancient Egyptians pioneered surgical techniques, tattooing is a 
Polynesian art, the Walkman (and Discman) are Japanese in origin, and, when you next bite into a 
croissant, you might remember that it represents the symbol of Islam — the crescent. From the earliest 
times, virtually all empires, whether Egyptian, African, Greek, Roman, Indian, Chinese, European, 
Ottoman, Russian or Japanese, have been implicated in the spread of cultural practices, technologies, 
artefacts and economic linkages and therefore in the long-term historical processes of globalization itself. 


Political Community and Human Nature 


We have seen generally how and when settled human communities arose. Our concern here is to examine 
one of the most basic concepts associated with the theorization of human communities as political 
communities or states, and this involves the concept of human nature. The first point to note is that there is 
no single conception of human nature on which there is widespread agreement. Some political theories 
assume that humans possess a natural disposition to behave in one way, while others take a very different 
view of what humans are by nature inclined to do. Still others reject the notion that there is any such thing 
as a universal human nature at all, arguing that all human behaviour is shaped by local factors to do with 
culture and circumstance and therefore differs according to time and place. 


Even if one rejects the notion of a universal human nature, it is nonetheless difficult to reject out of hand 
the argument that humans are very much inclined to live within communities rather than as isolated 
individuals. This brings us to the famous claim of Aristotle (384—322 Bc) that the human is, by nature, a 
zoon politikon (political animal). Because this term is so widely misunderstood as referring to a nature 
which is cunning and conniving, it is worth setting out precisely what Aristotle meant, for he had 
something quite different in mind. 


Aristotle's philosophy of politics, like that of other philosophers of his time — including his teacher, Plato 
(427—347 pc) — centred very largely on the political community. Although he was well aware of the 
existence of other forms in other places, the particular type of community that Aristotle analysed — and 
idealized — was his own, the Greek city-state or polis. By the fifth century Bc, the city-states around the 
Hellenic region numbered about 1,500, of which Athens and Sparta are the best known. These two states 
are especially remembered for engaging in a lengthy war, recorded in detail by Thucydides in his History 
of the Peloponnesian War (Thucydides, 1972), a text claimed as a classic in the realist tradition of IR 
theory for its reporting of the cold-blooded reasoning of the Athenians in justifying their tactics. As we 
see later, the classical realist tradition contains an explicit theory of human nature. It is not, however, 
related directly to Aristotle's. 


The word polis gives a clue to what Aristotle meant by ‘political animal’, for the words ‘political’, 
‘policy’ and ‘polity’ are derived from the same root. So when Aristotle used the term zoon politikon he 


meant literally that the human bep wisBy natives e Etue OF He hofi made for living in a political 
community. Thus the latter was the natural habitat of humans. And it was only within the political 
community that any sort of genuinely human, civilized life was possible. But, more than this, for Aristotle 
and most of his contemporaries, the conditions for the highest form of civilized existence, the good life, 
could be found only within the Greek polis. 


Other communities, namely those constituted by barbarians, occupied more lowly positions in a hierarchy 
of political communities, and so Aristotle showed clear ethnocentric prejudices in his attitudes — still a 
common enough problem today. For Aristotle and other Greeks, their way of life was distinctively 
political, a characteristic underpinned by a concept of a free citizenship. This stood in contrast with the 
Persians to the east, whom the Greeks regarded as servile subjects of despotism (Ryan, 2013, p. 2). But 
just as Aristotle was developing his philosophy of the state, with the polis at the apex of state forms, the 
Greek city-state had reached the point of terminal decline. Nothing similar in the way of political 
community would emerge again until the Italian city-states came to prominence in the Middle Ages. These 
observations reinforce two important lessons: first, that no state form is permanent, however solid — and 
desirable — it may seem at any given time; and, second, that ethnocentrism, while certainly an extremely 
common disposition, carries with it an inherent disadvantage — and that is the inability to understand what 
other ways of life have to offer and to learn from them. 


The issue of human nature goes beyond the question of whether or not people are creatures of community. 
It is clear, for one thing, that there are many different types of community and that the internal political 
arrangements for each are infinitely variable. Human nature might therefore incline people to live in 
political communities, but does it dictate any particular kind? The short answer is no. Not only are there 
different types of polities, there are different types of governments as well. To explain further, the Greek 
city-state was a particular kind of state, but that did not mean that all such states had the same type of 
government or form of rule. Among the city-states that he studied Aristotle distinguished different forms of 
rule, from democracy to oligarchy, aristocracy, tyranny and monarchy. The condition of a polity with no 
ruler or body exercising political authority was known as ‘anarchy’, meaning literally ‘without a ruler’. 
Anarchy does not mean chaos, although many political theorists have argued that without a structure of 
enforceable rules within a polity there can be no proper order. As we see later, the concept of anarchy is 
central to traditional approaches to international relations and world order. 


Themes concerning human nature and rule within a political community continued to pervade political 
thought in Europe, and elsewhere, from the time of the Greek philosophers onwards. Important 
developments came with the emergence of Christian political philosophy although it bore the influence of 
Greek thought. Christian perspectives on the state, however, differed quite markedly. For example, St 
Augustine of Hippo (354—430), probably the most prominent of all North African thinkers in the history of 
ideas, believed that the necessity for the state, with an apparatus of political authority, had come about on 
account of the fallen nature of humankind. Whereas God had originally created humans with a completely 
innocent nature, the ‘fall from grace’ (occasioned by Eve and Adam eating from the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil in the Garden of Eden) meant that human nature became indelibly marked by this act of 
original sin. Not only was human nature therefore in need of redemption, it also required containment 
within a state and subordination to the rule of a coercive political authority, without which all the worst 
tendencies of human nature would be given free rein (see, generally, Augustine, 2003). 


A very different account of human nature and the state was provided by another Christian writer, St 
Thomas Aquinas (1224—1274). Aquinas endorsed the Aristotelian view of the state as an entirely natural 
entity — even in the state of innocence. The state was required not just for the purpose of containing 
wicked inclinations, as Augustine believed, and political rule was seen not simply as a coercive 


instrument made necessary by su@h’indHndtidhs tAn a poste Ahr 484 natural mechanism for 
ensuring the common good (see Morrall, 1960, pp. 68-80). Aquinas thus endorsed Aristotle's view of 
human nature and the purpose and function of the state, declaring that the human was indeed a social and 
political animal and had been so from the moment of creation. 


Philosophies associated with other traditions of thought also contain explicit theories of human nature 
linked to political theories concerning the state, and most systems of thought assume that the natural human 
habitat is a community with a system of rules and norms. Hindu political thought places the human within 
a fixed framework of cosmic order of which community is an integral part. Harmony is maintained as long 
as people adhere to their prescribed roles and duties, which are ordained at birth according to their caste 
position. But humans, with their capacity for independent thought and action, may be inclined to deviate 
from their given place, and so coercive authority is needed to keep them in check and prevent disorder. 
Interestingly, Hindu thought contains a vision of a golden age, similar to the Garden of Eden, when people 
were so well attuned to their own specific dharma (roles and duties) that coercion was unnecessary. But, 
like Eden, it did not last, and other aspects of human nature such as greed and self-interest led to 
corruption and, eventually, the necessity for coercive rule (see, generally, Spellman, 1964). Shades of 
Augustine are clearly evident here. 


The development of early Islamic thought was also influenced by Greek philosophers, especially Plato 
and Aristotle. The necessity of human association in a political community is generally endorsed, as is the 
requirement of coercive rule to maintain order, peace and justice. Among the philosophers of early Islam, 
Ibn Khalditin (1332-1406) set out an account of the development of organized human community and 
various types of political authority. These are based on the assumption that, although humans are by nature 
rapacious and cooperate only with difficulty, they cannot survive as isolated individuals. Like many other 
philosophers in the Islamic and early Christian traditions, Khaldūn endorsed an authoritarian and 
hierarchical form of rule as essential to proper social and political order (see, generally, Grunebaum, 
1953). 


This is similar as well to Confucian thought, even though most versions of Confucian teaching see 
benevolence as the principal virtue embedded in human nature. But benevolence does not emerge 
unaided. Rather, it must be nurtured via an appropriate education. The Confucian scholar Mencius 
developed the notion that appetite was an even more fundamental aspect of human nature. This trait 
represented a fundamental danger to social and political order which must be controlled through the 
authority of a monarchical figure, together with a council of advisors (see, generally, Lau, 1970, 1979). In 
this respect, Mencius' views paralleled those of Thomas Hobbes some 1,800 years later, which we 
consider shortly. 


Another perspective on the relationship between the state and human nature derives from a tradition of 
thought developed by philosophers spanning the Greek and Roman worlds (including parts of the Middle 
East), and which rejects key aspects of thought about the polis and the extent to which it encompassed all 
aspects of human existence. We have seen that, for Aristotle, life was bound up almost completely within 
the city-state. And, although he could certainly contemplate the idea of universals, these did not extend to 
providing basic equality for all people. For both Plato and Aristotle, it may have been ethically wrong, 
for example, to enslave Greeks, but not others. However, from the time of Alexander the Great, who did 
much to modify the distinction between Greeks and barbarians, through to the end of the Roman Empire, 
there was a shift in thinking which contemplated, at least in theory, a community of humankind — a 
cosmopolis — in which all were intrinsically equal. This idea is associated with Stoic philosophy, which 
held that, by nature, all humans are equal. Ideas of natural law, natural rights and natural equality that 
appeared in Western European thought from the sixteenth century represented the revival of key aspects of 


Stoic thought. And these are the Bagis Gir WHICH 2408s Boul dver Mitan rights, so prominent in 


contemporary normative theory, were eventually developed. 


Much of Europe, along with parts of North Africa and the Middle East, had been subject to the imperial 
ambitions of Rome. One of Rome's legacies was the idea of a world society under a single civilizational 
umbrella, and this accorded with Stoic philosophy. The latter body of thought had originated in Greece 
where the idea of the kosmos signified universal order in contrast with the limitations of the polis. By the 
third century AD the influence of this and other Stoic ideas had been taken up in Rome. Proponents of 
Stoic philosophy here included the emperor Marcus Aurelius who, among others, promoted the idea of 
moral cosmopolitanism ‘characterized by the view that all individuals are members of a universal moral 
community’ (Scherle, 2014, p. 119). Such ideas were compatible with the universal, monotheistic 
religions of Christianity and Islam. 


The universalist idea itself was also to become a central element in modernity, especially as manifest in 
the Enlightenment. The philosopher Immanuel Kant has been described as providing ‘an archetypal 
example of a moral and political cosmopolitan’ who was an early proponent of international law and of 
the notion that people possessed rights as ‘universal citizens’ (ibid.). In the meantime, Christianity had 
been adopted as the official religion in the final stages of the Roman Empire, although the Christian world 
soon split into two parts — one eastern, based in Constantinople (now Istanbul), and the other western, 
based in Rome. Christianity of course had an overwhelming impact in Europe and gave rise, among other 
things, to the idea of Europe as ‘Christendom’. This gave an appearance of unity across the otherwise 
chaotic political landscape of the medieval period. With the coming of modernity, however, not only 
Europe but the entire world came to be organized on a more systematic and integrated basis. 


The Rise of Modernity 


At its simplest, modernity refers to ‘modes of social life or organization which emerged in Europe from 
about the seventeenth century onwards and which subsequently became more or less worldwide in their 
influence’ (Giddens, 2013, p. 1). The transition from a medieval to a modern outlook, however, began 
much earlier in Italy, with the Renaissance period, from the mid thirteenth through to the sixteenth century. 
This period is commonly associated with a flourishing of art and architecture and names such as 
Michelangelo and da Vinci, with artistic inspiration provided by the classical civilizations of the Greco- 
Roman world, which was rediscovered and incorporated in aesthetic expression. It was also a time when 
political thought began to escape the confines imposed by the medieval Church. One author notes that the 
‘conviction that the rights, duties and legitimate interests of states, and the exercise of statecraft, must be 
guided by a separate political ethics liberated from the Christian Church, was first given free and creative 
rein by the Renaissance Italians’ (Jackson, 2003, p. 160). The classical civilizations again provided 
inspiration for these ideas, but other ideas and inventions that influenced change at this time came from 
China and the Arab world, and even some of the influences from Greece and Rome were transmitted via 
Islamic influences (see Stern, 2000, p. 72). 


This was also the period in which the Italian city-states rose to prominence. Many were organized on 
republican principles inspired by ancient examples of participatory government. In turn, these ideas fed 
into a form of civic humanism, the classical character of which was expressed in the idea that ‘man is the 
measure of all things’. A related development was the growth of secularism, which encouraged at least 
the conceptual separation of Church and state. The political map of Europe of the period revealed many 
small autonomous and semi-autonomous polities and overlapping jurisdictions. The multiplicity of 
authorities meant that conflict was frequent and insecurity the order of the day. While the Church remained 


more or less united, it provided WH'bverat ching aa ait nioraP SPdér for" Christian Europe. But much was 
to change with the Protestant Reformation which saw the emergence of a more distinctively secular 
political realm, something which is now a defining feature of modernity in general and the modern state in 
particular. 


The best-known political thinker of the period was Niccolò Machiavelli (1469-1527) of Florence. His 
handbook of practical advice to rulers, The Prince (Machiavelli, [1532] 2003), has ensured a special 
place for him in the history of IR theory as well as political theory more generally. Like Thucydides, he 
has been claimed by those in the realist tradition for providing much ‘bleak wisdom’ about politics and 
war (Howard, 1983, p. 1). In terms of statecraft, Machiavelli focused broadly on how principalities 
(states) may be acquired and maintained as well as how they are lost. He is widely interpreted as 
repudiating morality in favour of necessity and invoking raison d'état (reason of state) in choosing 
strategies for survival. For Machiavelli, goodness in a ruler, though admirable in some respects, is almost 
certainly a political weakness, and it is far better to be as cunning as a fox when practical circumstances 
dictate. This is much more like the ‘political animal’ to which Aristotle's conception has so often been 
mistakenly applied. But there is more to Machiavelli than this. Machiavelli was by no means indifferent 
to issues of morality. Although he appears to commend immoral means to achieve a desired end, he was 
in no doubt that corruption undermined good government and the concept of justice is woven throughout 
his writings (Benner, 2009, p. 6). 


Modernity is also associated with the development of science as a field separate from theology, which, in 
turn, provided the basis for key aspects of Enlightenment philosophy. As a complex philosophical 
movement, the Enlightenment cannot be defined in any simple way, but several related strands of thought 
stand out as characteristic. First, Enlightenment thinkers generally subscribed to an evolutionary notion of 
historical progress. This applied not only in science but also to society, which could be continually 
improved by the application of human reason to political and social problems. Second, they called for the 
emancipation of human reason from the fear and superstition instilled by conventional religious 
institutions and practices. This was assisted by the availability of scientific explanations for previously 
inexplicable and mysterious phenomena. Third, the Enlightenment promoted universalist notions which 
underscored emerging concepts not only of the universal capacity of all humans for rational thought, but 
also of their inherent equality in terms of rights. 


The Sovereign State and State System 


In the meantime, the Reformation saw the spread of warfare in Europe as struggles for political and moral 
supremacy between Catholic and Protestant forces emerged. The most notable war was prosecuted 
largely by the Catholic Habsburg dynasty which controlled territory ranging across significant parts of 
Western and Eastern Europe. Known as the Thirty Years' War, it ended in 1648 with the Peace of 
Westphalia, established through the treaties of Osnabrück and Münster. Although the principles 
established at Westphalia with respect to the authority of rulers to determine the religious affiliations of 
their subjects were similar to those agreed earlier with the Peace of Augsburg (1555), Westphalia is 
usually taken, at least by students of IR, as the beginning of the modern period proper. It is certainly to this 
time that the concrete beginnings of the modern sovereign state and state system are conventionally traced 
(for alternative views, see Reus-Smit, 1999; Teschke, 2003). 


The Thirty Years’ War had ended not only with the defeat of the Habsburgs but, most importantly, with a 
recognition that Catholics and Protestants had to find a means of peaceful coexistence. Since the 
Reformation, the idea of Christian unity under a single religious authority was clearly untenable. The 


Westphalian settlement was undéfpinnéd BY tiie Bifig 7eah aba iternati onal law which, if carefully 
crafted, could transcend religious differences and therefore be applied universally (that is, to Catholic 
and Protestant states alike). The foremost thinker along these lines was the Dutch jurist Hugo Grotius 
(1583-1645) whose seminal work, De Iure Belli ac Pacis (Laws of War and Peace; see Grotius, [1625] 
2009), confronted directly the problem of conflicting moralities and the need for toleration as well as 
setting out minimum standards for conduct. 


The key principle to emerge and take practical effect in achieving this desirable state of affairs was 
sovereignty. In terms of international relations, the emphasis was on the external dimension of the state. 
Enclosing states within a ‘hard shell’ of sovereignty — with the shell corresponding to the territorial 
borders — was meant to guarantee non-interference in the internal governmental arrangements, laws or any 
other domestic affairs of a state. The theory was admirably simple in conception. Rulers within states 
could do more or less what they liked, follow whatever religious principles they chose and govern 
according to whichever form of rule they preferred — republicanism for the republicans, monarchy for the 
monarchists, Catholicism for the Catholics, and so on. The ‘hard shell’ of sovereignty would guarantee the 
autonomy and independence of each state (or rather its ruler) to determine its own affairs, regardless of 
the approval or disapproval of external actors, no matter how big or small it was in terms of size and 
regardless of its relative power and capacity. 


This ‘juridical’ sovereignty remains a basic principle of international law today and is why such tiny state 
entities as the Kingdom of Tonga enjoy equal sovereign status with the US. But Falk (1999, p. 21) argues 
that the formulation of a world of sovereign states as reflected in the Westphalian vision has never 
actually described political reality. Rather, it needs to be understood as a world order project (in terms of 
a world to be created rather than one that exists). As it is, it is nothing more than a mystifying ideology 
providing a juridical mask for inequality. 


Political behaviour within states raises the internal dimension of sovereignty, which concerns how, and by 
whom, legitimate political power is exercised within the state. This is an issue around which a great deal 
of political theorizing had always taken place, but in post-Renaissance Europe it took on added 
importance. An early theorist, Jean Bodin (1539-1596), was concerned principally with how peace and 
stability could best be secured, concluding that only a sovereign monarch could do the job. Thomas 
Hobbes (1588—1679), the theorist of sovereignty best known to students of IR, followed Bodin in 
endorsing the sovereign monarch as most likely to secure order, although he allowed that a parliament 
might do as second best. But it was his depiction of the state of nature, against which order must be 
secured, that has captured the imagination of IR theorists (see, generally, King, 1999). And here we come 
to the question of human nature vis-a-vis the state of nature. 


In the Hobbesian state of nature there are no rules or leaders, no government or community. In this sense 
the state of nature is clearly anarchic. But it is no anarchic utopia in which all enjoy freedom from 
coercive rule and other oppressive mechanisms. Nor does it represent a state of tranquil innocence as in 
the Garden of Eden. Rather, the state of nature is highly dangerous and totally lacking in justice or 
morality. Fear and insecurity are the dominant feelings, and the main motivating force behind human 
action is individual self-preservation. Domination is the only means of achieving this, but, since all are 
therefore driven to dominate, the inevitable result is an incessant war of each against all. It is impossible 
for people to be at peace with one another, and so life in the state of nature is, in Hobbes's famous words, 
‘solitary, poore, nasty, brutish and short’ (Hobbes, [1651] 1985, p. 186). 


The only means of finding genuine peace and security is through forming a community by means of 
individuals contracting to live under a single political authority — a sovereign — who has absolute power 
and therefore the necessary capacity to enforce order and obedience. The only fundamental right that 


people retain is that of self-preséiVaibie See RR TOT this purpose thatthey have submitted to a 
sovereign authority in the first place. Thus Hobbes depicts political communities as artificial constructs 
devised to alleviate the miserable conditions that are our ‘natural’ lot. As for relations between states, 
since there is no overarching sovereign in the international sphere, states are condemned to exist ina 
realm of perpetual anarchy. Justice and morality are absent and survival is achieved only through 
domination and the pursuit of pure self-interest. This, in bare outline, is a classic realist view of 
international relations, which we examine in more detail in the next chapter. 


Europe after the Peace of Westphalia remained subject to warfare, as struggles for political control over 
territory — and the resources that go with it — continued apace. And, within states, Catholics still 
persecuted Protestants, Protestants persecuted Catholics, witches were persecuted in general, torture was 
a standard part of many legal systems, and the idea of universal human rights was a long way off. 
Furthermore, the principles of state sovereignty and the rules of the ‘international’ state system applied 
only within Europe. Non-interference in the affairs of political communities outside Europe was another 
thing altogether, as we see next. 


The Modern Colonial Empires 


The Americas had already been ‘discovered’ in the late fifteenth century, with large-scale European 
settlement following soon after. Aided by rapid developments in technology — including shipping 
technology as well as weaponry — the scramble for further possessions in distant lands saw Europeans 
eventually span out over the entire globe. Britain, France, Spain, Portugal and the Netherlands were the 
principal colonizers in the earlier period. They were joined by Germany, Belgium and Italy in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The US, Russia and Japan also participated in the colonial enterprise 
during the later phase, while the Ottoman Empire, which arose in the fourteenth century, lasted until the 
early twentieth century. The tentacles of the European empires, however, were the longest and strongest 
and eventually reached right around the globe. 


Although modern European imperialism is closely associated with capitalism, not all colonies were 
acquired for their potential riches. Some, such as most of the colonies in Australia and some early 
American colonies, originally provided a dumping ground for human refuse. They later became attractive 
destinations for ‘free’ settlers escaping religious or political persecution and poverty, or simply looking 
for opportunities not available in their own countries, as many migrants do today. Nor were colonies 
always imposed on local people. At least one British colony, Fiji, was established at the invitation of 
indigenous political elites, although Britain had strategic interests in the Pacific islands, which was 
another factor in the mix. Other forces behind colonialism were to do with ‘civilization’ and the ‘white 
man's burden’. For many Europeans, both Catholic and Protestant, ‘civilizing’ meant converting natives to 
Christianity. 

For other Europeans, however, the spread of ‘civilization’ served only to corrupt the innocence of native 
peoples in other parts of the world. These sentiments are associated with philosophers such as Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) and, more generally, with the Romantic movement in Europe which 
represented a reaction against the perceived corruption of European society thought to be brought about 
by modernity. Rousseau considered so-called progress and civilization to be responsible for the 
corruption of an originally good human nature. Moreover, the institutions of modern society amounted to a 
kind of prison, leading Rousseau famously to declare that ‘man is born free, yet everywhere he is in 
chains’ (Rousseau, [1762] 2008, p. 14). 


The British Empire, the largest and most powerful, encircled practically the entire globe, thereby giving 


rise to the expression that ‘the sú Heyer Sete onthe BARSh EABAR. Considering its extent, and the fact 
that it once included the original colonies of the US, it is scarcely surprising that British (or, more 
particularly, English) culture was spread around the world. This is manifest in the fact that English 
prevails as the major international language. Not only is it required for many practical international 
purposes (for example, all international aircraft pilots and air traffic controllers must use English), it is 
also used by many regional organizations that lie completely outside English-speaking areas. The 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), for instance, uses English as its official medium of 
communication. The language of the international higher education industry is also English, as many 
students reading these words now will appreciate. This has also reinforced the dominance of Anglophone 
countries in the production and distribution of knowledge itself and is one reason why contemporary IR 
may be described not only as Eurocentric but more especially Anglocentric, since only publication in 
English guarantees a significant international readership. 


At another level, the idea of the ‘Anglosphere’, which refers to a long-standing but informal alliance 
between Britain, the US, Canada, Australia and New Zealand, has received some attention. These 
countries constitute the core of ‘a distinct international, transnational, civilizational, and imperial entity 
within the global society’ and is said to be founded on assumptions of the ‘natural unity and moral 
superiority of the “Anglo-Saxon race”’ (Vucetic, 2011, pp. 2—3). With the exception of the work just cited, 
however, this multilateral ‘special relationship’ based on a certain cultural/racial affinity has to date been 
relatively under-analysed in international relations. This is despite the ‘cultural turn’ in IR that attracted 
much interest following the end of the Cold War (see, generally, Lawson, 2006). 


More generally, European colonialism (not just British colonialism) changed the entire world in ways that 
other forms of colonialism did not. For example, virtually all models of ‘development’ are based on 
“Western models’. The international economy itself is a legacy of European imperial expansion over 
several centuries, as is the dominance of capitalism. Even those countries which have rejected capitalism 
have generally done so in favour of some form of socialism — another European ideology which has been 
extremely influential in the formerly colonized world. The modern phenomenon of globalization, too, is 
largely a product of European colonialism. Certainly, the globalization of the European state system is a 
direct product of European colonization, for the method of decolonization created new sovereign states in 
the image of European states. Even those few places that were not directly colonized by a European 
power have been brought into this system. In short, European colonialism has been one of the most 
powerful structural forces in the modern period, in many ways creating a world in a European political 
image, often more broadly cast as ‘Western’. However, if there is one thing that a long view of world 
history teaches us, it is that Western dominance is just one stage in an ongoing global story — a contingent 
moment that will surely give way to the rise of new centres of power in the future. 


Nationalism and the Nation-State 


No account of the modern state would be complete without reference to nationalism, arguably one of the 
most powerful ideologies of the modern period and another legacy of Europe. It developed as a direct 
result of two crucial factors in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The first was the emergence of the 
sovereign state itself, through which nationalism acquired its central rationale — the ideal of national self- 
determination within an autonomous, independent, bounded political community that existed alongside, 
but separate from, other such communities. The second factor was the French Revolution of 1789 which 
occurred against the backdrop of Enlightenment philosophy, especially its emancipatory ideals, and a 
pervasive mood of social discontent with the existing political order. 


The French Revolution effectively derrate that thewnass of ofdfiRey pedple — peasants, farmers, 
merchants and artisans alike — were no longer subjects of a monarch, but citizens of a state. Sovereignty 
was now to reside not in the person of the king, but in the people of France as a whole — la nation. This 
was, obviously, an important moment in the modern history of democracy as well as of nationalism (see 
Cassells, 1996, esp. pp. 18—19). But, in its future development, nationalism was to ally itself with creeds 
that were anything but democratic. 


In the wake of the revolution in France, the nascent ideology of nationalism became infused with certain 
ideals of German Romanticism. These included an image of the people, or Volk, as comprising a historic 
community bound together by an unbroken chain of tradition reaching back into the mists of time and 
manifest in shared language, poetry, songs and dance. Each nation’s set of collective traditions was 
regarded as unique, and therefore each nation was unique in itself. Individuals were submerged in the 
national community and drew their identity almost exclusively from it. Some of these ideas were 
developed by Johann Herder (1744—1803), who is generally regarded as the founding figure of cultural 
history. His concept of culture also provided the basis for the later establishment of cultural anthropology 
which, in turn, gave rise to doctrines of cultural and ethical relativism, developments which underscore 
important aspects of normative international theory today, especially in communitarian thought (see 
Lawson, 2006, p. 55). 


Nationalism became strongly influenced by Herder's culturalist approach to community and, although 
Herder himself did not link his ideas with state theory, and in fact opposed aspects of centralized political 
authority, later developments saw the fusion of culturalist ideals with political nationalism. This became 
manifest in its most repugnant form in the ideology of German National Socialism in the twentieth century. 
Herder would certainly have been horrified at the brutal uses to which Hitler and the Nazis put his 
theories of culture, history and the Volk. 


Another important development in the history of nationalism is the extent to which the ideology came to 
underpin anti-colonial struggles following the First World War, but which, with the exception of the 
descendants of Europeans in settler colonial states, was not applied to colonized peoples until after 1945. 
One author remarks that, although hopes for liberation among colonized (indigenous) people after 1918 
rode high as US and European leaders pronounced lofty principles and ideals based on an inherent right 
to national self-determination, ‘it became clear that such expectations would be disappointed and that 
outside Europe the old imperial logic of international relations, which abridged or entirely obliterated the 
sovereignty of most non-European peoples, would remain in place’ (Manela, 2007, p. 5). Even so, the 
First World War was to prove a destabilizing force with local resistance forces from Africa through to the 
Middle East and Asia gathering strength (see, generally, Levine, 2013). With the eventual collapse of the 
European empires after 1945, however, anti-colonial nationalism, allied with an increasingly expansive 
notion of self-determination, became the driving force behind the creation of so many new states in what 
was to become the ‘Third World’, and where nationalism remains an exceptionally strong ideology. Alas, 
it was often used as much by the governments of these states to justify the suppression of dissent among 
minorities within their own borders, ostensibly in the ‘national interest’, as to assert their sovereignty and 
independence in the postcolonial international order, although this kind of state repression is hardly 
confined to the decolonized world; European history provides numerous examples as well. 


The limits to self-determination in the newly decolonized world also became apparent in the extent to 
which colonial borders were, by and large, maintained intact as most former colonies moved to 
independence. The principle underpinning this was uti possidetis (literally, ‘as you possess’) which was 
intended to limit the potential for political fragmentation and which has evolved into a limitation on the 
legitimacy of secession in former colonial states (Kuwali, 2015, p. 27). The only successful case of 


secession during the Cold War pétit Was tHaeéi Banghidesharv6hrPakistan, due largely to the fact that 
East Pakistan (which became Bangladesh in 1971) was not geographically contiguous with the larger 
West Pakistan and was, in addition, supported militarily by India. Although sentiment in the UN during the 
Cold War was very much against secession, the post-Cold War period has seen a plethora of successful 
secessions to form new States, not only from the former USSR and the former Yugoslavia but in various 
locations around the globe, from Eritrea to Timor Leste. Even so, there are ongoing struggles for 
secession in places such as West Papua and Western Sahara, captured by Indonesia and Morocco 
respectively in the process of decolonization, but whose local populations have, by and large, never 
accepted the legitimacy of their incorporation into these larger, more powerful states. 


One further phenomenon worth considering here is the intertwining of nationalism with various ‘pan’ 
ideologies or discourses. Given their cultural/racial underpinnings, these are comparable in some ways 
with the phenomenon of the Anglosphere described above. But many of the best known emerged in 
conjunction with anti-colonialism. Prime examples include pan-Africanism, pan-Arabism and pan- 
Asianism as well as pan-Islamism (see Aydin, 2013, p. 672). Although echoes of these discourses may be 
heard from time to time in the contemporary period, they were never sufficiently strong to transcend the 
more specific state-focused anti-colonial nationalisms which underpinned the emergence of sovereign 
states in the former colonial world. Even so, some regional organizations such as the African Union 
(successor to the Organization of African Unity) reflect some elements of the earlier pan-African 
movement while the rise of the ‘Asian values’ discourse in the 1990s, discussed in Chapter 4, certainly 
incorporated pan-Asianist ideas. 


Empire and Hegemony in the Contemporary International 
System 


In an international system composed of some 192 formally equal, sovereign, independent states, we may 
be entitled to conclude that the phenomenon of empire has passed into history. And, while the present 
period may be characterized by US hegemony, this is scarcely the same thing as empire. Or is it? One 
prominent historian of empire, Niall Ferguson, maintains that the US is an imperial power in all but name. 
To illustrate, he quotes two very similar speeches, the first by the British general Sir Stanley Maude when 
entering Baghdad in March 1917, purportedly to ‘free’ the city from Ottoman subjugation but in fact as a 
colonizing power: 


Our armies do not come into your cities and lands as conquerors or enemies, but as liberators.. ..It is 
[not] the wish of [our] government to impose upon you alien institutions....[It is our wish] that you 
should prosper even as in the past, when your lands were fertile, when your ancestors gave to the 
world literature, science, and art, and when Baghdad city was one of the wonders of the world. 


(Quoted in Ferguson, 2003) 


The second is by George W. Bush to the people of Iraq in April 2003, following their ‘liberation’ from 
Saddam Hussein: 


The government of Iraq, and the future of your country, will soon belong to you....We will end a brutal 
regime...so that Iraqis can live in security. We will respect your great religious traditions, whose 
principles of equality and compassion are essential to Iraq's future. We will help you build a peaceful 
and representative government that protects the rights of all citizens. And then our military forces will 
leave. Iraq will go forward as a unified, independent, and sovereign nation that has regained a 
respected place in the world. You are a good and gifted people — the heirs of a great civilization that 


contributes to all h nity. www.urdukutabkhanapk.blogspot.com 


(Quoted ibid.) 


Ferguson goes on to argue that, whereas the British were usually quite open about the fact that they were 
running an empire, few American politicians today are willing to ‘use the “e” word as anything other than 
a term of abuse’. Thus Americans, he says, ‘don't “do” empire; they do “leadership” instead or, in more 
academic parlance, “hegemony” ’ (ibid.). The reluctance of Americans to interpret US foreign policy as 
smacking of imperialism in any way is reported in another recent study: 


American public discourse is...uneasy with any notion of empire. We are not supposed to have one. 
As a country, we are particularly good at spotting the imperial practices of other nations and at finding 
them wanting...[But] from outside the United States [its] global role is often seen as imperial in 
character — no different in kind from its...predecessors — which helps explain that strangest of modern 
phenomena; that of the American state acting abroad and expecting its actions to be welcomed, only to 
find that they are not. 


(Coates, 2014, p. 1) 


Another commentator, however, says that, while ‘American Empire’ is the current rage (at least outside of 
the US), this requires an assumption that empire is determined by the fact that the US is the world's only 
superpower, by virtue of ‘its military supremacy, economic power, global influence, technological and 
scientific prowess, and world-wide alliances’. He adds that to name an American Empire is to adopt a 
misleading and unhistorical understanding of the term, ‘ignoring crucial distinctions between empire and 
other relationships in international affairs’, and goes on to suggest that ‘real empire’ requires effective 
final authority (Schroeder, 2003). Thus, even though states such as the US may enjoy superiority and even 
domination over others, such hegemonic power is quite different from imperial power. He continues: 


This points to a crucial distinction between the two terms... Hegemony means clear, acknowledged 
leadership and dominant influence by one unit within a community of units not under a single authority. 
A hegemon is first among equals; an imperial power rules over subordinates. A hegemonic power is 
the one without whom no final decision can be reached within a given system; its responsibility is 
essentially managerial, to see that a decision is reached. An imperial power rules the system, imposes 
its decision when it wishes. 


(ibid.) 
This discussion points to the need to be clear about the terms we use when describing the way in which 
power operates in the international system. So, however much some may wish to apply ‘empire’ as a 
negative epithet when it comes to describing US power in the present period, and however similar the 
language of its leaders may be to earlier imperialist rhetoric, there are clearly problems in describing its 
role in the contemporary international system simply in terms of imperialism. 


Conclusion 


This overview of states and empires in history has provided perspectives both on the practical 
development of state forms and international systems and on the political ideas underscoring them. The 
rise of the modern state in Europe, with its sovereign and national attributes, and an international system 
based on sovereign states obviously represents only one phase in the history of political organization, a 
history in which empire has in reality been the dominant form. This also serves to underscore the 
contingent status of the modern state and the fact that it is the product of human social activity and is 


therefore scarcely a ‘natural entity” Notethefesek HAS tHE sovereign stae form that has become 
‘globalized’ and that now provides the universal standard for all states, as well as for groups aspiring to 
independent statehood. The formal equality of sovereign states in the international system, however, 
clearly does not preclude the emergence of hegemony, producing dynamics that may be comparable to, 
although not necessarily identical with, the phenomenon of empire. 


A persistent current of thought has revolved around concepts of human nature and the state of nature, 
prompting considerations of what is ‘natural’ as distinct from what is artificial or contrived. In turn, the 
various perspectives on these have generated different ideas about the purpose of the state, especially as 
to how power dynamics operate and how and by whom political authority should be exercised. The 
Hobbesian approach, in particular, has been taken to characterize relations between states in a very 
profound way, as we see in the next chapter. 
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Questions for Discussion 


e What advantages does a ‘world history’ approach offer to the student of IR? 

e To what extent is Western civilization actually ‘Western’? 

e Is the ‘state’ — broadly understood as a political community — the ‘natural’ habitat for humans? 
e How, and under what circumstances, did the doctrine of state sovereignty emerge? 


e In what ways did European colonialism determine the structures of contemporary international order? 
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3 
Theorizing International Relations 


The importance of theory to any discipline, from physics and biology to literature, architecture, 
economics and politics, and everything in between, cannot be overemphasized. The facts or data about the 
social or natural world which we acquire by observation, experimentation, experience and participation 
never speak simply for themselves. Such facts, which are not necessarily self-evident or unambiguous in 
any case, need to be elicited, selected, organized and explained in a systematic way before they can be 
interpreted. This is the process of theorizing. In the social sciences there are different forms of theorizing, 
ranging from empirical approaches which use ‘hard’ data, often derived from quantitative methods which 
seek to measure phenomena, to those which deal with abstract ideas and the interpretation of meaning; yet 
other forms may use a combination of approaches. 


Theorizing on the basis of hard data is often thought to be more ‘scientific’, its practitioners claiming to 
produce objective, universally valid knowledge with no normative or ideological biases. This 
methodological approach is generally known as positivism and, as suggested earlier, is often said to 
characterize the study of politics and IR in the US. But forms of theorizing addressing normative issues — 
such as the ethics of war, human rights, the just distribution of resources, and so on — cannot avoid 
engagement with deeply subjective matters, making objective theorizing virtually impossible. Many 
would claim that subjective biases are also built into virtually all methodologies, whether these purport to 
be ‘scientific’ or not, and that purely objective knowledge is simply unobtainable, despite the claims of 
positivism. This also tends to undermine claims to universal validity for any theory. 


More generally, all theories make knowledge claims of one kind or another. Furthermore, theories 
compete with each other, each usually claiming to offer a superior explanation and/or interpretation of the 
world, or particular aspects of it. Theorizing in the field of IR is of course about the political world as a 
whole, and what makes it hang together — or not, as the case may be. 


Liberalism and Realism 


When IR first emerged as a formal discipline in the aftermath of the First World War, theorizing was very 
much focused on a quest to end inter-state warfare and bring about the conditions for enduring peace and 
security. The dominant ideas at this time drew from a tradition of liberal philosophy developed over the 
previous few centuries. A foremost proponent of liberal ideas was US President Woodrow Wilson 
(1856-1924), who believed firmly that international institutions were essential to realizing visions of a 
peaceful world order. He became the principal architect of the League of Nations, the predecessor of the 
UN. The latter is now the most significant manifestation of the liberal belief in the role played by 
institutions in reducing, if not altogether eliminating, the incidence of violent international conflict. These 
ideas are often referred to as ‘liberal internationalism’ or ‘liberal institutionalism’. Also, because of the 
strong normative emphasis on proactively building a peaceful world order, liberal international theory of 
the post-First World War period is often described as ‘idealist’, at least by realists, who tend to deploy it 
as a term of abuse. 


Woodrow Wilson associated prospects for a peaceful world order with the spread of democracy, a 
combination known as the ‘democratic peace thesis’. This thesis holds that democracies generally do not 
go to war against each other — a proposition generally supported by the historical record. However, 


democracies seem no less prone'to"mäke Wat 6h Hone dethocraae8 cas Gftiply demonstrated by the US and 
its allies in the contemporary period who have used force in association with their ‘democracy 
promotion’ strategies. Wilson was not the originator of the democratic peace thesis, which is usually 
attributed to the Enlightenment philosopher Immanuel Kant (1724—1804). Kant argued that republican 
states (often equated with democratic states, although the terms are not exactly equivalent) are less likely 
to engage in violent conflict, because their citizens, who have a significant influence over policy, are 
reluctant to call ‘down on themselves all the miseries of war’ (Kant, quoted in Shimko, 2016, p. 83). This 
does not mean that citizens of autocratic states are greater risk-takers, but the decision to go to war is not 
theirs to take. Kant's scheme for ‘perpetual peace’, which was a moral imperative, envisaged a 
confederation of states committed to peaceful relations with each other, reinforced by commerce and the 
repudiation of conquest and the use of force (Richardson, 2001, p. 59). 


Self-determination was another important liberal theme that emerged in the wake of the First World War. 
Kant's idea of the ‘categorical imperative’ entailed a notion of personal moral behaviour linked directly 
to the concept of individual autonomy, or self-determination. Here we should note a basic message of the 
Enlightenment — that humans should free their minds from fear and superstition and use their natural 
capacity for reason to determine their own goals. For Kant, self-determination in this sense is 
enlightenment. The subsequent career of the self-determination concept, however, saw it linked 
specifically to groups rather than to individuals and, in the end, to ‘nations’. It was also transformed into a 
‘right’. 

The notion of a right to self-determination further strengthened the legitimacy of the nation-state idea and 
what is called the normative nationalist principle — a state for each nation, a nation for each state (see 
Gellner, 1986, p. 125). Again, this was seen as a natural fit. But, as we have seen, these ideas were 
developed with European problems in mind and were not initially applied to colonized peoples outside 
of Europe. 


Although there are many different strands of liberal thought, a common theme is an optimistic view of the 
possibilities for peace. For some liberals this derives from a more positive assessment of human nature. 
Not only can people learn from their mistakes, they also have the capacity to choose rational courses of 
action in politics as well as in fields such as economics (Sargent, 1999, p. 107). Such courses of rational 
action may well be self-interested — which is hardly surprising given that self-interested behaviour is, for 
liberals (as well as realists), a key aspect of human nature. But the general effect of rationally chosen, 
self-regarding courses of action by individuals tends, happily, to lead to better outcomes for all, or at 
least for the majority. And, over the course of time, progress towards a better state of existence can be 
achieved. Later liberals, however, perceived that this was not going to come about unaided. Human 
rationality must be applied instrumentally and deliberately to the construction of international institutions 
and a framework of law designed specifically to overcome the negative effects of anarchy and contain 
tendencies to war. 


Among other consistent themes in liberal thought are a heavy emphasis on economic freedoms (including 
free trade), support for national self-determination, a world of states organized and regulated according to 
norms and rules, and respect for the doctrine of non-intervention, while at the same time opposing 
authoritarian political rule within states as a matter of principle. Liberalism in international politics seeks 
to project these values globally, ‘aspiring to a world in which all people enjoy liberal rights and 
freedoms’ (Richardson, 2001, p. 55). Reflected in these themes is a clear normative orientation to 
politics, both in the domestic sphere and internationally. This stands in contrast to how realism is 
presented as a theory of international relations which seeks to tell it how it is, rather than how it ought to 
be. 


At a general level, realist interndtf@nalthedHy BKA GE a TGASP OF igel developed in Europe and 
North America over the last seventy years or so, although many of its proponents claim that it has its roots 
in the writings of such luminaries as Thucydides, Sun Tzu, Kautilya, Machiavelli, Hobbes and Rousseau. 
There is no single coherent realist theory of international politics, but rather ‘a common centre of 
philosophical gravity’, in that international politics, as well as politics more generally, is viewed as a 
constant struggle for power and security (Frankel, 1996, p. x). Another key feature of realist thought is the 
emphasis on the way in which states negotiate the anarchic nature of the international political 
environment: 


From the beginning realism has offered explanations for how political units — today we call them states 
— protect and preserve themselves in an anarchic environment in which dangers to security and welfare 
are always present, and even survival itself is not assured. The pursuit by states of their own security 
and autonomy is impinged upon and limited by other states’ pursuit of their ... security and autonomy. 
The relationship among states is thus fundamentally and inalterably a conflictual relationship, with 
states constantly and continuously jostling with and elbowing each other as they try to improve their 
security and enhance their autonomy. This restless agitation is made more dangerous because of the 
anarchic nature of the international system: There is no superior arbiter of states' conflicting claims, 
and no superior authority with the ability to enforce arbitration rules. 


(Frankel, 1996, p. ix) 


Classical realist thought in relation to the international sphere was in many ways a response to the liberal 
idealism espoused by figures such as Wilson and carried forward by the first generation of liberals in the 
post-First World War period. But, by the mid to late 1930s, the world had seen the re-emergence of 
aggressive German militarism — and on the other side of the globe an equally aggressive Japan invade 
China — combined with the apparent failure of the League of Nations to live up to expectations. It 
appeared glaringly obvious to some that the ‘idealism’ implicit in liberal principles was out of touch with 
‘reality’. Such views were held by E. H. Carr (1948), whose critique of liberal idealism in his famous 
text has since been claimed for the realist tradition. Carr considered the peace settlement following the 
First World War to be a fiasco, with the principal defect in the thought processes behind it being the 
complete neglect of the power factor in politics. 


On the question of the ‘real’ versus the ‘ideal’, Carr quotes Machiavelli on the ‘revolt against utopianism’ 
to reinforce his point: 


It appears to me more appropriate to follow up the real truth of a matter than the imagination of it; for 
many have pictured republics and principalities which in fact have never been seen and known, 
because how one lives is so far distant from how one ought to live that he who neglects what is done 
for what ought to be done sooner effects his ruin than his preservation. 


(Machiavelli, quoted in Carr, 1948, p. 63; emphasis added) 


So far we have considered the development of IR almost exclusively in the context of developments in the 
UK, where much of the influential intellectual activity of the interwar years took place. Europe was also 
the epicentre of international politics at the time. In the aftermath of the Second World War, and with the 
onset of the Cold War, the discipline of IR, especially in its realist mode, developed very rapidly in the 
US. The outstanding figure there in the early years was undoubtedly Hans J. Morgenthau, who contributed 
another classic text to the discipline, Politics among Nations: The Struggle for Power and Peace 
(1948). The opening lines of his first chapter leave no doubt as to his central theme: 


International politics, like all politics, is a struggle for power. Whatever the ultimate aims ... power is 


always the immediate aim. Sester ahd peoples Hay GHAAARPY SEEK freedom, security, prosperity, 
or power itself. They may define their goals in terms of a religious, philosophic, economic, or social 
ideal. They may hope that this ideal will materialize through its own inner force, through divine 
intervention, or through the natural development of human affairs. But whenever they strive to realize 
their goal by means of international politics, they do so by striving for power. 


(ibid., p. 13) 


Morgenthau and others in the classical realist tradition drew on a range of historical ideas to support their 
arguments. In addition to Machiavelli, classical realists frequently refer to Thucydides to emphasize the 
extent to which naked power trumps ideas of morality in relations between states. A key passage, known 
as ‘The Melian Dialogue’, records a debate between the militarily powerful Athenians and the occupants 
of the small, vulnerable island of Melos. The latter do not wish to submit to the Athenians, but prefer to 
retain their independence and neutrality in the war, and they attempt to argue that justice is on their side. 
But the Athenians counter that ‘the standard of justice depends on the equality of power to compel ... the 
strong to do what they have the power to do, and the weak accept what they have to accept’ (Thucydides, 
1972, p. 402). 


Morgenthau finds the basic drive for power, as in all social forces, to be rooted in human nature. For this 
reason he believed the study of international relations to be primarily humanistic rather than scientific, 
focusing as it does on human relationships (Rösch, 2015, p. 64). As for power politics, he places a 
significant emphasis on the restraints on power that moderate the Hobbesian state of nature in 
international politics. For a world in which ‘power not only reigns supreme, but [reigns] without rival, 
engenders that revolt against power, which is as universal as the aspiration for power itself’ (Morgenthau, 
1948, p. 169). Here enter the concepts of reason, morality and justice. Morgenthau, however, concedes 
little to ‘idealism’ in examining these. Rather, he says that those who seek power, in order to stave off the 
revolt against them, will simply employ normative ideologies to conceal their true aims (ibid.). In this 
respect he is very much in tune with Carr. And along with many other figures in the tradition of classical 
realism, he attributes the grim realities of power politics to human nature which is cast in essentially 
negative terms. Morgenthau has much more to say about security and the character of the international 
system. With respect to the latter, however, it was left to a new generation of realist scholars — the 
‘neorealists’ — to take up the notion of structure and make it the basis of analysis. This was done ina 
period when both liberalism and realism were reconfigured to meet new challenges. 


Liberalism was treated quite savagely by its critics at the onset of the Second World War and immediately 
after, and was denounced by those who considered themselves more thoroughly attuned to the realities of 
power politics. In response, a school of neoliberal thought arose to meet the challenge, turning a critical 
lens on some of realism's own assumptions and condemning what it saw as a tendency to 
oversimplification. For example, while realists generally took the sovereign state to be the only really 
significant actor in international politics, and a unitary one at that (meaning that it acted as a single, 
coherent, undifferentiated unit), the new school of liberal thought emphasized a plurality of actors in the 
international system, and was therefore sometimes called ‘pluralism’. An important precursor to this 
mode of thought was the ‘interdependence’ model of international relations promoted by Robert Keohane 
and Joseph Nye (1977), highlighting the linkages between actors in the international system and their 
sensitivity to the effects of each other's decisions and actions rather than their independence and self- 
sufficiency, as realists would have it (see also Nye, 2000, p. 179). 


Neoliberal pluralists in the 1970s also opened up the domain of IR to a much broader range of 
considerations by demonstrating the extent to which non-state actors and processes play a significant part 
in world affairs. This constituted a challenge for realism precisely because there was no place within the 


latter to account for these importit nh Stea ACtoRaRH w the Pluralists, then, realism was not 
‘telling it how it is’ in full, but providing only a very partial account of ‘reality’. This precipitated a 
counter-response. 


The key figure in neorealism was another US scholar, Kenneth Waltz, whose main strategy for meeting the 
liberal pluralist challenge was contained in his highly influential Theory of International Politics (1979). 
But an earlier work, Man, the State and War (Waltz, 1959), set out the essential bases on which the 
neorealist paradigm — otherwise known as structural realism — rests. Here Waltz identifies three ‘images’ 
of politics, each of which translates into a distinct level of analysis — individuals, states, and the 
international state system. The causes of war in the first image relate to human nature and behaviour at the 
individual level — from selfishness to misdirected aggression and stupidity (ibid., p. 16). In the second 
image, the internal or domestic organization of states is the key factor in understanding war and peace 
(ibid., p. 81). The third image takes the condition of states in the international system — namely, anarchy — 
as defining the essential structure within which war is bound to occur (ibid., p. 159). For Waltz, this is 
the image with which IR scholars must be almost exclusively concerned. 


In addressing questions of balance of power and self-help in this environment, Waltz explains how game 
theory illustrates problems, as well as how power must be understood in terms of balances and 
capabilities. 


The implication of game theory [is that] the freedom of choice of any one state is limited by the actions 
of all others....If some states seek an advantage over others, they combine; if other states want to 
counteract this advantage, they in turn combine....The opportunity and at times the necessity of using 
force distinguishes the balance of power in international politics from the balances of power that form 
inside a state. ... In international politics there is no authority effectively able to prohibit the use of 
force. 


(Waltz, 1959, pp. 201-5) 


Waltz is much more precise than Morgenthau about what he is willing to encompass in the scope of 
‘international theory’, and, by limiting the scope of the theoretical field to a narrow focus on the structure 
of the international system and the overwhelmingly predominant role of states within it, he bracketed off 
many of the issues that liberal pluralists included. The distinct levels of analysis Waltz uses also have the 
effect of rigidly separating the domestic from the international while, in emphasizing the structure as the 
primary dynamic, the role of human nature in the international system is eliminated as a relevant factor. In 
summary, Waltz's work emphasizes the extent to which the inescapable condition of anarchy provokes the 
logically necessary self-regarding behaviour of states (not individual humans) essential to survival in an 
environment where, ultimately, it is every state for itself. 


For Waltz and other neorealists, the dangers in this environment are many, not least because an effort by 
one state to provide for its own security (such as enhancing the national arsenal) is likely to provoke 
insecurity in another state, which may then respond by an arms build-up of its own. This is known as the 
‘security dilemma’. It also illustrates the key neorealist concept of the balance of power, as each state 
adjusts to the behaviour of other states that are likely to affect them. In turn, this reveals the extent to 
which structure — in this case, the structure of the anarchical environment of international politics — 
determines the conditions in which actors (states, governments, etc.) must play their roles — thus structure 


trumps agency. 
There are, however, alternative views that challenge such assumptions. One study of ‘African realism’, 


for example, highlights the crucially important connections between certain distinctive domestic political 
factors and civil conflict on the one hand, and interstate conflicts in Africa on the other. These were 


especially common during the COTA Wa patiba when thé cOnpetingintests of the Soviet bloc and the 
Western alliance produced ‘proxy wars’ in many parts of the continent. Civil conflicts, however, continue 
to this day and it is argued that their role in generating interstate conflict requires much more attention to 
the problems of domestic politics than to the ‘anarchy’ of the African sphere of international relations 
(see, generally, Henderson, 2015). 


While there is considerable variation across the range of realist thinkers, only a few of whom have been 
mentioned here, the common focus remains firmly on the dynamics of power. As Duncan Bell (2009, p. 2) 
points out, realism is therefore ‘often associated with a crude form of realpolitik, a deeply conservative 
position that fetishizes the state and military power, and disdains progressive change in the international 
order’. This has led to the notion that upholding the national interest is the primary goal for which power 
is sought, and to which all other national objectives should be subordinated. But this leaves unanswered 
such questions as, what are the key elements of national power, and exactly what uses of power best serve 
the national interest? (Kegley and Blanton, 2015, p. 28). While narrow positions on national interest can 
certainly be found among realist thinkers, it would be a mistake to caricature all versions of realism in 
this way. One strand of realist thought, evident in Carr's work, has a radical edge which delves below the 
surface of power relations, ‘exposing self-interest, hypocrisy, and folly’, while evincing scepticism about 
the impact of both reason and morality in a world characterized by the unremitting pursuit of power (Bell, 
2009, p. 16). As we see shortly, this scepticism resonates with aspects of critical and postmodern thought 
in IR. 


Marxism and Critical Theory 


A direct challenge to both realism and liberalism comes from Marxist perspectives and subsequent 
developments in critical theory, which are best described as ‘post-Marxist’. These have taken a number 
of forms, some of them contradictory. At base, however, all Marxist variants have had a strong normative 
concern with the exploitative nature of capitalism. Neither Karl Marx (1818—1883) nor his close 
collaborator Friedrich Engels (1820—1895) are theorists of international politics as such, but their 
Manifesto of the Communist Party highlights the means by which capitalism spread its tentacles on a 
global scale: 


The discovery of America, the rounding of the Cape, opened up fresh ground for the rising 
bourgeoisie. The East-Indian and Chinese markets, the colonisation of America, trade...the increase in 
the means of exchange and in commodities...gave to commerce, to navigation, to industry, an impulse 
never before known. 


(Marx and Engels, [1848] 2002, p. 9) 
And a little later: 


The need of a constantly expanding market for its products chases the bourgeoisie over the entire 
surface of the globe. It must nestle everywhere, settle everywhere, establish connections everywhere. 


(ibid., p. 12) 


A later school of Marxist thought is ‘world system theory’, articulated first by Vladimir Ilyich Lenin 
(1870-1924), who identified a ‘core—periphery’ bifurcation of the world, reflecting grossly uneven 
development in the imperialist international economy (Lenin, 1934). These ideas were taken up in the 
1960s by a group of economists working primarily in Latin America, including the German-born theorist 
André Gunder Frank, who was concerned with the widening gap between rich (core) and poor 
(peripheral) countries. Frank saw conventional development economics in the US as a reactionary, 


pseudo-scientific justification of SOcidF MHES OMi BIA, the neg eFfect GF which was to make Third 
World countries perennially dependent on wealthier nations (cited in Wheeler and Beatley, 2004, p. 38). 
In the 1970s, Immanuel Wallerstein further developed the idea of world-system as a form of social system 
with ‘boundaries, structures, member groups, rules of legitimation, and coherence’ and characterized by 
‘conflicting forces which hold it together by tension and tear it apart as each group seeks eternally to 
remold it to its advantage’ (Wallerstein, 1976, p. 229). 


Further contributions to world order studies have been made by scholars inspired by the Italian Marxist 
thinker Antonio Gramsci (1891-1937). Gramsci developed a concept of hegemony that dealt with power 
in a way that contrasts with realist approaches, although he also drew on Machiavelli's thought. In brief, 
Gramsci proposed that, although power is often exercised through blatantly oppressive means, including 
the use or threat of material force, it is most effectively exercised where consent is elicited from those 
subject to it. Consent is obtained through the hegemony of a ruling class which sets the standards for 
political and moral behaviour. Over time, these standards become part of the ‘natural landscape’ of a 
society which often go quite unquestioned (see Cox, 1983). This is called the naturalization of power. 
An example of how this works in practice has been proposed by some scholars of developmentalist 
policies in Africa, especially those promoted by the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF). Promises of modernization and betterment in postcolonial African states, it is argued, have been 
nothing more than ‘hegemonic ruses’ serving as mechanisms for political and economic control, ‘the 
means through which the ruling group of interests was able to project its own way of seeing the world so 
that those subordinated by it accept their conditions as “common-sense” and “natural”, thereby ensuring 
their ‘willing and active consent’ (Hintzen, 2014, p. 28). 


Another influential strand of critical theory is based on the work of the ‘Frankfurt School’, founded by a 
group of German Marxist intellectuals in 1923. Its leading figures shared with Gramsci a concern for 
cultural and social factors, placing much less emphasis on economics and the ability of the proletariat to 
lead change than had conventional Marxists. In recent years, Jiirgen Habermas has continued the Frankfurt 
School's tradition of critical enquiry through new approaches to social theory, focusing on the role of new 
social movements in bringing about emancipation, understood as freedom from unfair social conditions. 
More generally, critical theorists have emphasized ideas of enlightenment — the development of the 
capacity of people to work out their own true interests — and emancipation, which, in addition to the 
explanation above, means freedom not only from direct coercion by others but also from self-imposed 
constraints. Thus enlightenment and emancipation work together, and indeed the latter cannot be achieved 
without the former, which is, essentially, an act of critical reflection. Such developments have tended to 
leave the historical materialism of Marx well and truly behind, and are therefore clearly post-Marxist. 


The contemporary critical IR theorist Andrew Linklater describes the field as a strand of social theory 
with four principal achievements. First, in rejecting positivism and the notion of ‘objective reality’, 
critical theory focuses attention on the social construction and effects of knowledge, especially the way in 
which unfair social arrangements are produced and reproduced. Second, it opposes the notion that the 
structure of the social world, with its inequalities of wealth and power, is immutable. Third, in addressing 
inequality, critical theory learns from and overcomes weaknesses inherent in Marxism, not by rejecting 
class or the mode of production as fundamental to social exclusion, but by extending the analysis to 
include other forms of exclusion, such as gender and race. Fourth, critical theory can envisage new forms 
of community that break with unjustified exclusion, thereby challenging the moral significance of national 
boundaries with a view to opening up possibilities of ‘post-sovereign forms of political life’ (Linklater, 
1996, pp. 279-80; see also Linklater, 1998). 


This approach is consistent with more localized projects which, given the force of circumstance, point to 


the need for emancipatory practi@ey unde piahea BF Catan e ehet Teas. Thus critical scholars in 
Southern Africa, for example, highlight some of the dire problems of the region, from HIV/AIDS to civil 
war, pointing out that such realities prohibit a turn away from problem-solving approaches as suggested 
by postpositivist and especially postmodern/poststructural theorizing (Swatuk and Vale, 2001, p. 3; see 
also Hendricks, 2011), which we consider shortly. 


English School Theory and Constructivism 


The idea of ‘international society’, developed by the ‘English School’ from the 1970s, was taken to 
comprise more than a system in which each state simply calculates and responds to the behaviour of 
others, as realism suggests. Rather, an international society is a group of states which establish ‘by 
dialogue and consent common rules and institutions for the conduct of their relations, and recognize their 
common interest in maintaining these arrangements’ (Bull and Watson, 1984). So, while international 
society theorists have generally taken states as the primary units of analysis, and acknowledge the 
dynamics of power politics, this apparently realist emphasis is moderated in that international society, 
like any society, entails shared norms. Hedley Bull's major work, The Anarchical Society (1977), 
suggests that the normative dimension of international society ameliorates, although by no means banishes, 
anarchy in the international sphere. Anarchy is nonetheless rendered orderly, thereby promoting the 
conditions for peace and security. These ideas are in tune much more with liberalism than with realism. 


Ideas about international society developed in two distinct, competing strands, each explained by Bull 
(2000). One strand favours the notion of ‘pluralism’, which emphasizes the role of cultural difference in 
politics. The ‘cultural factor’ means that states may be capable of reaching agreement on only a limited 
number of issues. The most important among these are recognition of each other's sovereignty and the 
norm of non-intervention in each other's affairs. These norms are to be maintained even if one state 
believes that another state is behaving unjustly in its internal affairs. If states abide by the norms and rules 
that support reciprocal recognition of sovereignty and non-intervention in the international sphere, 
regardless of differing approaches to norms and values within the boundaries of a state, then all will be 
well in terms of international order. So, while states may not share substantive norms and values, or the 
same goals, they do recognize a common code of coexistence to which they are legally and morally 
bound. 


The other approach is known as ‘solidarism’ and focuses on the unity of humanity over cultural and other 
differences. In emphasizing the solidarity, or at least potential solidarity, of states in the international 
system when it comes to the enforcement of law, it envisages the possibility of a collective will 
developing among states, enabling them to engage in purposive action when needed. For example, if a 
state is behaving badly, the solidarist position envisages other states coming together to enforce the 
accepted standard of behaviour. This amounts to collective security — an idea implicit in the League of 
Nations Covenant and retained in the UN Charter (Dunne, 1998, p. 100). Although this is seen as 
relatively weak, given great power dominance of the Security Council, it was invoked in relation to Libya 
in April 2011. More generally, the pluralist and solidarist positions represent the familiar themes of unity 
and diversity in human affairs, something that is also reflected in two major strands of normative theory 
which we consider shortly. 


English School theory has enjoyed a resurgence over the last decade or so, with various scholars 
employing and/or extending its insights into new areas and contemporary issues (see, for example, 
Bellamy, 2005; Linklater and Suganami, 2006; Buzan, 2014). In addition to those who have identified the 
strong theoretical connections between English School thought and later, mainly US-based constructivist 


theorists (see Dunne, 1995), othé?S*haVeFHeaietP these TRS vats HF AAboalit areas such as the 
conceptualization of sovereignty as ‘the responsibility to protect’, which emphasizes the solidarist 
tradition in English School theory and shows, among other things, the strong links between theory and 
practice (see Bellamy, 2002). We consider some practical aspects of this in Chapter 5. 


To the extent that English School approaches see international politics as social in character, they accord 
with the ‘constructivist turn’ in IR, which has increased in prominence since the 1990s. The idea of social 
constructivism itself, however, has a much longer history. It is the product of European social theory or, 
more especially, the ‘sociology of knowledge’, developed, among others, by the German sociologist Karl 
Mannheim in the early twentieth century. Mannheim in turn drew on certain ideas associated with 
ideology as a form of ‘false consciousness’ developed by Marx and Engels — ideas which resonate with 
Gramsci's formulation of hegemony. In the postwar period, the more general notion of the ‘social 
construction of reality’ was set out by Peter L. Berger and Thomas Luckman (1966), in a work which 
sought to explain how and why social institutions emerge and are consolidated over time through a 
process of habitualization, thus constituting a ‘reality’ which successive generations tend to accept as a 
fixed, even natural, background condition of their own lives. 


An early, explicitly constructivist work in IR by Nicholas Onuf (1989) applied the insights of social 
theory, highlighting the extent to which individuals and society continually constitute (construct) each 
other through the activity of rule-making, similar to the process of institutionalization described by Berger 
and Luckman. Rules embody certain norms and arise from agreements reached between people (agents or 
actors), who are ina position to make binding agreements. The sovereign state, and state system, is a 
product of rule-making which has been ongoing for centuries. The institutions and the norms underpinning 
this system have spread throughout the world, enveloping virtually all political actors within the same set 
of rules and norms. Thus the world as we know it did not emerge, and does not continue to exist, 
independently of human action and interaction. Because it is a product of human agency it can, in 
principle, be changed by human agency, although it is not easy to do so. 


The enforcement of rules may sometimes require the application of material force, but the rules 
themselves are not material objects; rather, they are ideational constructs. As we have seen, many social 
and political rules do not require coercion — people very often absorb the norms underpinning rules and 
act accordingly. Similarly, states in an international system of states tend to follow a set of norms and 
rules, even under conditions of anarchy. It is important to emphasize, however, that constructivists such as 
Onuf do not repudiate the reality of the material world; nor do they always draw a sharp distinction 
between the social and ideational on the one hand and the material on the other. Rather, these interact in 
complex and variable ways with neither the social nor the material ‘defining each other out of existence’ 
(Onuf, 1989, p. 1). 


Constructivist scholars also emphasize that it is at the ideational level that meaning is created. Thus a 
material object may hold different meanings in different situations. A gun in the hands of an enemy, for 
example, has a different meaning from a gun in the hands of a friend (Wendt, 1996, p. 50) — unless your 
friend is former US Vice-President Dick Cheney, who famously shot (apparently accidentally) a 
companion on a hunting trip. This point is further illustrated at the international level, where patterns of 
friendship and enmity are said to be shaped by a certain ideational or cultural environment pertaining to 
that level. For example, while Canada and Cuba possess roughly comparable material power relative to 
the US, one is regarded as an ally and the other as a threat (Katzenstein, Jepperson and Wendt, 1996, p. 
33). 


This further suggests that states possess ‘identities’, not just as allies and enemies but in other ways too. 
Identities, however, are not fixed. Before the Second World War, for example, Germany and Japan each 


possessed identities as aggressi Y€" mH TAr SEES “ARE 19429 Thal ideitities were transformed into 
peaceful trading states and members of the Western alliance. Today, Japan remains constrained as a 
military actor in the international sphere largely because of the provisions of its ‘peace constitution’, 
which prohibits the deployment of military forces abroad. Japan's anomalous position in this respect also 
means that its identity as an international security actor is distinctly ‘non-normal’ (see Lawson and 
Tannaka, 2011). Another interesting example of identity transformation is South Africa. Its racist 
apartheid regime, which persisted from 1948 to 1994, rendered the country an international pariah, 
subject to a range of international sanctions, including boycotts of sporting events. After 1994, its 
transformation both domestically and internationally has given it a very different identity, as illustrated by 
the hosting of the 2010 World Cup — simply unimaginable under apartheid. China's identity in international 
relations has also been undergoing a transformation since its emergence (or re-emergence) as a major 
power. But there is little agreement as to what exactly that identity is or will become. Views range from 
China's ‘peaceful rise’ and emerging identity as a responsible member of international society to China as 
a new hegemon with ambitions to prevail at the top of a hierarchy (see, generally, Li, 2009; Wang, 2013). 


In summary, constructivist IR demonstrates ‘the dynamic, contingent and culturally based condition of the 
social world’, which in turn has the potential to transform our understanding of social reality and the 
grounds for knowledge (Adler, 2013, p. 114). We next consider how one particular application of social 
constructivism has contributed significantly to understanding another dimension of power politics. 


Feminism and Gender Theory 


The constructed nature of social, economic and political institutions and practices, and the dynamics of 
power that they embody, form an important starting point for feminist approaches and gender theory more 
generally. But let us first disentangle what is meant by these terms. ‘Feminism’ denotes a complex 
phenomenon over which there is ongoing contestation, further complicated by the fact that so many 
variants have emerged over the years (see Beasely, 1999, pp. ix—xvii). In 1913, a prominent writer 
remarked that she had never been able to discover what feminism actually was, saying: ‘I only know that 
people call me feminist whenever I express sentiments that distinguish me from a doormat or prostitute’ 
(West, quoted in Walters, 2005, p. 1). Although the meaning of feminism remains deeply contested in the 
contemporary period, it is generally understood as a transdisciplinary enterprise concerned with ‘the 
social role of women in relation to men in societies past and present, animated by a conviction that 
women suffer and have suffered injustices because of their sex’ (Elshtain, 2000, p. 151). 


In practical terms, feminism gave rise to a social movement, beginning with the ‘first wave’ of feminism 
in nineteenth-century Europe and North America as well as in European ‘outposts’ such as Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. In these places, women initially sought legal equality with men, 
especially in terms of suffrage. New Zealand was in fact the first country to grant voting rights to women, 
in 1893. Two subsequent ‘waves’ of feminist thought and action from the 1960s onwards have seen 
significant social and political changes occur, mainly in the West but in other parts of the world too. There 
remains, however, much hostility to the term ‘feminism’ and what it is taken to imply — from both men and 
women. Walters (2005, p. 3) notes that it is commonplace to hear a woman say: ‘“T'm not a feminist, but . . 
.” as they go on to make claims that depend upon, and would be impossible without, a feminist 
groundwork.’ 


From the 1960s, feminist scholarship focused attention on how women have been subordinated in 
traditional social and political structures characterized by patriarchy. The latter concept refers to male 
dominance structurally entrenched through rules, norms and institutions — including those associated with 


religious beliefs — and therefore ‘telids to BE Teprodicae from She Benefon to the next. Feminism also 
challenges some taken-for-granted assumptions about ‘human nature’ and the extent to which these are 
deeply embedded in political theory. If some state of affairs is regarded as ‘natural’ or as inherent in 
‘human nature’ (such as a gender hierarchy) rather than as the result of human agency, which often reflects 
particular interests, there are substantial political consequences for social organization (True, 1996, p. 
213). 


Feminism in IR first emerged from the 1980s through the writings of a small group of women scholars 
(e.g., Enloe, 1989; Tickner, 1992) who took issue with the way in which women were depicted or, more 
often than not, written out of the script of international politics altogether, especially in realist 
approaches. The sphere of the international — characterized largely by the struggle for power in an 
anarchical world — was represented in such strictly masculinist terms that women seemed to have no 
role, except perhaps a passive one, supporting men in their various roles as soldiers and statesmen or, in 
the modern world economy, as the captains of international industry. Even as victims of war women were 
often ignored, as illustrated by the enormous reluctance until recently to recognize the extent to which rape 
is actually used as a widespread tactic in war to terrorize and humiliate the enemy. UN Security Council 
Resolution 1820 of 2008 declared that ‘rape and other forms of sexual violence can constitute a war 
crime, a crime against humanity, or a constitutive act with respect to genocide’ (UN Security Council, 
2008). 


‘Gender’ is very much entangled in the issues canvassed above, but has a broader scope. Gender theory 
emerges out of feminist studies, but goes beyond the latter's specific focus on women. It is concerned with 
the relational concepts of masculinity and femininity and how these mediate social life. While these 
concepts are clearly associated with the biological sexual categories of male and female, they are not the 
same thing. Gender is generally considered to be a social construct, while one's sex is biologically given 
(notwithstanding cases of transsexuality or intersexuality). To illustrate, individuals may be described as 
more or less masculine or feminine based on their personal style or behaviour. Thus a male may be 
described as ‘effeminate’ if his style does not accord with social norms as to what constitutes some 
standard of masculinity. It follows that gender perceptions reflect certain socially acquired beliefs about 
how males and females ought to conduct themselves, and individuals learn their roles accordingly. Once 
again, we can see the mechanisms of social constructivism at work as well as the assumption that 
differentiated roles and modes of behaviour for men and women are given by nature. 


Gender studies have tended to be dominated by feminist concerns, perhaps because there is still so much 
at stake in a world in which women remain disadvantaged vis-a-vis men along a range of indicators, from 
domestic violence to poverty (see, generally, www.unifem.org). But there has been a significant growth in 
the study of ‘masculinities’ in recent years which has provided additional insights into gender issues and 
sexuality and the concept of ‘hegemonic masculinity’ in particular (see Connell, 2005). This work 
followed logically from earlier feminist studies because if sex, gender and sexuality are understood in 
terms of power relations, then one must study both the powerless and the powerful, the latter generally 
encompassing men, masculinities and heterosexualities (Messerschmidt, 2016, p. 1). One study on war 
and gender highlights what appears to be an obvious relationship between gender roles and war roles and 
the centrality of masculinity which has a broad cross-cultural consistency. But the author goes on to argue 
that killing does not come naturally for either males or females: “To help overcome soldiers’ reluctance to 
fight’, he says, ‘cultures develop gender roles that equate “manhood” with toughness under fire’ 
(Goldstein, 2001, p. 9). 


Another question raised by the relationship between gender and war is whether, if women were more 
prominent in international leadership roles, the world would be more peaceful. This assumption is 


implicitly supported by tradition&Y Approaches WHER Abid fiat HA? make War while women make peace. 
There are divisions among feminist and gender scholars on the issue, and various studies have produced 
different findings (see Caprioli and Boyer, 2001, p. 504). Interestingly, many prominent feminist scholars 
reject this assumption, arguing that, although specific roles may be ‘gendered’, with men usually playing a 
more active part in physical violence, there is little evidence to suggest that women are inherently more 
peaceful in their attitudes (Lorentzen and Turpin, 1998). One author has analysed the behaviour of 
Condoleezza Rice, former National Security Advisor to US President George W. Bush who instigated the 
“war on terror’, describing her as one of the most aggressive in US history (Sjoberg, 2006, p. 201). 


On the other hand, there is a correlation between societies characterized by greater gender equality and 
more peaceful, diplomatic approaches to international politics (Caprioli and Boyer, 2001). And when 
women are involved in peace-making processes following violent conflicts, the chances of success in 
securing peace increases by more than 60 per cent (Institute for Inclusive Security, 2015). This points to 
an important research agenda in IR combining the insights of feminism, gender theory and security studies. 


Postmodernism and Postcolonialism 


Postmodernism names a complex field of scholarship spanning disciplines from architecture and the 
visual arts to the entire range of disciplines in the humanities and social sciences. At its most diffuse 
level, it indicates a critical reaction to, and transcending of, ‘modernity’, especially with respect to the 
claims of rationality and certainty emerging from modern science. In terms of social and political theory, 
postmodernism is best understood as a radical form of constructivism concerned with the relationship 
between knowledge and power. It has precursors in the thought of the German philosophers Friedrich 
Nietzsche and (more controversially) Martin Heidegger, among others, but much of the seminal work has 
been produced by French philosophers. 


Many scholars in the field prefer the term ‘poststructuralism’ and seem to consider ‘postmodernism’ 
somewhat passé. There are certainly subtle differences between what these terms stand for. One 
commentator suggests that, whereas poststructuralism focuses on the relationship between language and 
knowledge, drawing inspiration in particular from the work of Jacques Derrida and his method of 
‘deconstructing’ texts, postmodernism refers to broader-based theorizing about society, culture and 
history, as exemplified in the work of Jean-François Lyotard and Michel Foucault (Agger, 1991). But they 
tend to converge, along with critical theorists more generally, on a critique of positivism and the way in 
which traditional approaches to knowledge ‘conceal their own investment in a particular view of the 
world’ (ibid., p. 117). 


Derrida's technique of deconstruction rejects notions of objectivity and universalism but retains the idea 
of ‘binary oppositions’ such as good/bad, light/dark, self/other, superior/inferior as fundamental to the 
construction of meaning. The goal of deconstruction is to dismantle the very structures of meaning and 
expose their premises, thereby revealing the extent to which ‘objectivity’ is itself a construct often allied 
to power (Edgar and Sedgwick, 1999, pp. 108-9). 


Lyotard famously defined the postmodern condition as ‘incredulity toward metanarratives’, signalling a 
loss of faith in grand systems of thought, of which religions and ideologies (e.g., nationalism, liberalism, 
socialism and so on) are prime examples. Such systems tend to totalize, universalize and legitimize a 
particular approach to human existence. Interestingly, Lyotard also proposes that science, which has 
always been in conflict with such metanarratives and has demonstrated many to be fables, is not immune 
from the same critique: 


to the extent that science does’HUt FEStHEL HSGIF 18 Stating OSH PEgMAPities and seeks the truth, it is 
obliged to legitimate the rules of its own game. It then produces a discourse of legitimation with 
respect to its own status... 


(Lyotard, 1993, p. 71) 


Foucault pioneered a ‘genealogical’ form of analysis which interrogates truth claims, especially those 
posing as objective knowledge about the world, while concealing the machinations of power taking place 
in a thoroughly subjective realm of interest. Thus ‘truth’ is not a neutral thing which lies outside of power, 
but rather induces the effects of power: 


Each society has its regime of truth, its ‘general politics’ of truth: that is, the types of discourse which 
it accepts and makes function as true; the mechanisms and instances which enable one to distinguish 
true and false statements, the means by which each is sanctioned; the techniques and procedures 
accorded value in the acquisition of truth; the status of those who are charged with saying what counts 
as true. 


(Foucault, 2003, p. 252) 


He further proposed that the human sciences had themselves played a leading role in this concealment, 
lending a mantle of authority to all kinds of knowledge claims which, in the end, may be exposed as 
simply serving power (Foucault, 1980, p. 131). 


A common theme running throughout postmodern analyses is the rejection of objective truth and, as a 
corollary, of firm foundations for knowledge, including moral knowledge. For this reason, postmodernists 
are frequently accused of embracing a radical ethical relativism or at least of offering only negative 
critiques of foundational theories. Yet most postmodern writers within IR are concerned with mounting an 
ethical critique of such constructions as sovereignty, especially in relation to its exclusionary practices 
(see, for example, Ashley and Walker, 1990; George, 1994). In this respect, they share common ground 
with critical theorists. Even so, postmodern authors remain wary of ‘emancipatory metanarratives’ or 
cognate expressions because of their association with the ‘Enlightenment project’, characterized as it is 
by rationality, universality and a commitment to the pursuit of objective knowledge (see Spegele, 2014, p. 
6). It is also suggested that these narratives may lead to practices that are just as oppressive as those they 
replaced. Liberalism, for example, emancipated people from feudalism, only to deliver them to 
capitalism, while Marxism replaced capitalism with Leninism, Maoism, and so on. In practical terms, 
then, postmodernists support resistance at a local, specific level rather than large-scale mass movements 
for ‘liberation’ (Griffiths and O’ Callaghan, 2002, p. 252). 


Postmodern approaches are also implicated in postcolonialism, which has emerged over the last few 
decades as the product of resistance to colonialism and imperialism (Young, 2001, p. 19). The late 
Edward Said, a professor of comparative literature, is widely regarded as having produced 
postcolonialism's founding text — Orientalism (Said, 1978). Said's critique emerges from a study of how 
‘the Orient’ (which for Said is mainly the Middle East) has been represented in European literature. He 
argues that Orientalism consists in a discourse through which Europeans — as imperialists, authors and 
scholars with ‘expert’ knowledge — have historically represented the ‘Oriental’ subject as an essentially 
inferior ‘Other’ against which contrasting positive images of the European/Western Self have been 
constructed, thus demonstrating the essential links between power, representation and knowledge (ibid., 
pp. 6—9). In these respects, Said's work shows the influence of Gramsci and Foucault in particular. 


Gramsci's ideas have also been highly influential in the establishment of ‘subaltern studies’ within 
postcolonial approaches. ‘Subaltern’ refers to any dominated people, whether it is on the basis of class, 
race, gender, ethnicity or some other particularity. This school of thought developed initially in South 


Asia but now has much wider puféhasé Wietse Kereno proes AX loitation and repression (see, 
generally, Morris, 2010). 


For students of IR, postcolonial approaches provide valuable critical insights into how European 
colonialism and imperialism, as historic practices, have shaped the contemporary international system. 
While Europeans are scarcely the only ones who have engaged in these practices, European colonialism 
changed the entire world in ways that other forms of colonialism did not, as the previous chapter shows. 
And it remains the case that European — or, more generally, ‘Western’ — narratives remain hegemonic. One 
contemporary postcolonial critic writes that, in the present international political climate, in which 
‘imperialism and neoliberalism masked as “democratization” have been unleashed worldwide, and where 
the targets keep shifting as to who or what represents a threat to Western civilization, the implications of 
Said's work for IR are clear’ (Nair, 2007, p. 81; see also Darby, 2004). 


Recent work in postcolonial IR scholarship has been concerned not only with ongoing manifestations of 
imperialist projects in the present but also with how IR itself is largely a product of European or, more 
generally, Western knowledge practices. In short, IR is a largely Eurocentric construct (Hobson, 2012, p. 
1). Whether this makes IR itself a form of Orientalism, at least when it deals with non-Western subjects, is 
a moot point. Certainly, all of its principal theoretical strands appear to have emerged historically in 
Europe and North America, including the most critical strands. Thus virtually all IR theory may be 
regarded as ethnocentric. Indeed, the discipline of IR itself may be considered as in need of 
‘decolonization’ which, it is argued, may be achieved in part by expanding the category of the 
international by reference to non-Western sources, knowledges and ideas of global justice (Obendorf, 
2016, p. 35). Among questions raised by this are: why has no discernible body of IR theory emerged from 
a non-Western location, and what can and should be done about it? These questions have been pursued by 
a group of scholars whose interests lie primarily in the Asia-Pacific region (see Acharya and Buzan, 
2007) followed by other collections looking more broadly at virtually all regions (Shilliam, 2011; 
Tickner and Blaney, 2012) and more recently by studies of what African sources have to offer 
contemporary IR theory (Bischoff, Aning and Acharya, 2016). Another critical voice, however, suggests 
that the incorporation of ideas from non-Western vantage points, or producing ‘nativist’ schools of IR, 
would do very little to transform IR's inherent Eurocentrism and would very likely simply produce 
derivative discourses. Rather, the goal should be the reorientation of the discipline towards a post- 
Western, non-hegemonic order which, instead of reinforcing the existing hegemonic world order, would 
(presumably) assist a transition to a better world (Chen, 2011, pp. 259-78). 


Normative International Theory and Green Theory 


Although virtually all IR theory, including realism, is ‘normative’ in some sense, there is a distinct strand 
of normative theory in IR which refers to the moral or ethical dimension of activities in, and discourses 
about, the international sphere. The range of practical issues that come within the purview of normative 
international theory is enormous, from intervention to distributive justice, from nuclear issues to 
environmental matters and all manner of human rights and wrongs. As we have seen, however, normative 
international theory has been given little explicit attention by realists, especially when combined with 
positivist methodologies which reject normative considerations in scientific studies generally. While 
liberalism, Marxism, critical theory, feminism, postcolonialism and green theory have inherent normative 
elements, realist approaches see morality as enforceable only within a sovereign sphere, not under 
conditions of anarchy, where there is no ultimate authority capable of enforcing right behaviour. 


Since the 1980s, there has been a noticeable revival of normative international theory to challenge realist 


views, especially as the alternate’ approaches hemiened abge tave ined ground. Normative 
international theory has also been boosted by growing attention to the role of culture in world politics, 
which has underpinned some key debates. These have revolved largely around two distinct approaches to 
normative theory — cosmopolitanism and communitarianism — which have important implications for 


human rights in particular, a subject which has become an integral part of international politics since 1945 
(see Forsythe, 2006, p. 29). 


In considering communitarianism, we may recall the earlier discussion of Aristotle's normative 
commitment to the specific, local political community — the polis. Similarly, contemporary 
communitarianism, as the term suggests, focuses on the moral status and value of particular political 
communities or states. This contrasts with the notion, first advanced in ancient Stoic philosophy, that there 
exists a community of humankind — a cosmopolis — that transcends local particularities and cultural norms 
and possesses a moral status of its own. Cosmopolitan morality therefore involves a mutual obligation 
among all people regardless of their membership of particular communities. The cosmopolitan 
commitment to human equality also means that certain obligations extend to every human person 
regardless of their religion, gender, age, class, cultural affinity, or any other particularity. This is the 
essence of universalism (a term often used synonymously with cosmopolitanism) that is embodied in the 
notion of human rights. Thus it is simply by virtue of a person's humanity that they possess a ‘human’ right 
— not because they are a particular kind of person (Lawson, 2006, pp. 48-50). 


In contrast, the culturalist view underpinning many communitarian approaches holds that people are first 
and foremost creatures of a particular community, a defining element of which is its culture and which 
makes its members into particular kinds of people. Moreover, since norms and values — which include 
notions of rights and duties — are derived primarily from ‘culture’ and are not inherent in some universal 
human psyche, it follows that different cultural communities have different notions of right and wrong, 
good and evil, and so on. Culturalist critics of cosmopolitan morality argue further that the putative 
subject of universal human rights — the individual person who stands stripped of their cultural or social 
context — is a fiction — and one that only Westerners imbued with an unreflexive Enlightenment mentality 
are likely to endorse. Non-Western cultures, they argue, do not have intellectual traditions that view a 
person apart from their community and cannot therefore readily assimilate the notion of individualism that 
is essential to a theory of universal human rights (for critical appraisals of this view, see Lawson, 2006, 
pp. 50-1; Langlois, 2009, pp. 201-14; Boucher, 2003). 


Here we may recall the competing strands of English School ideas about international society — namely, 
pluralism, which emphasizes the role of cultural difference in politics, which in turn supports a strong 
non-interventionist standpoint; and ‘solidarism’, which focuses much more on the unity of humanity over 
cultural and other differences and which opens the door to humanitarian intervention in crisis situations. 
These competing approaches map directly onto the normative positions outlined above. They also map 
onto the practical dilemma faced by the UN, which, on the one hand, is founded on the principle of non- 
intervention in the internal affairs of states and, on the other, endorses strong principles of 
humanitarianism, as exemplified in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and which implies a duty 
to intervene in times of crisis. Is a synthesis between competing positions possible? The short answer is 
yes. One can take account of both the universal and the particular and construct normative theories which 
encompass elements of both (see, for example, Lawson, 2006; Adler, 2005). 


There are many other issues of concern to normative international theory, but we consider here a field 
which has developed rapidly in recent years, acquiring recognition as a distinctive theory in its own right. 
‘Green theory’ has emerged in response to various crises associated with industrialization and its effects 
on the physical or natural world. Indeed, it is focused on ‘the very survival of the whole natural 


ecosystem of the planet’ (Vincent 9003, PSAP 1A protien Areigtheled with the growing concern 
about climate change, which, according to most scientific studies, is driven by excessive carbon 
emissions and is likely to devastate the global environment. Other problems include threats to 
biodiversity, desertification, and myriad forms of industrial pollution. 


As with other social and political theories, there are various competing strands or, in the case of green 
theory, we may say shades — from light green to bright green to deep green. For present purposes, we shall 
consider two distinctive approaches — ‘environmentalism’ and ‘ecologism’. The former involves a 
managerial approach to environmental problems which assumes that these problems can be solved 
without radical changes to patterns of production and consumption. It merely seeks to reform the existing 
socio-industrial system to alleviate acute problems and therefore lacks a strong ideological edge. 
Ecologism, on the other hand, promotes genuinely radical change in the way people interact with the 
natural world, places a high value on ‘nature’ itself. It has a distinct ideological framework encompassing 
broad social and political analyses of the human condition as well as programmatic visions of a better 
world (see Dobson, 2007, pp. 2—3). 


The more radical ecologistic approach is holistic in the sense that it examines the whole system and not 
just its parts. It seeks to demonstrate links between social, political, cultural, economic, geographic, 
biological and other relevant factors which together form a complex pattern of global interdependence. 
This unified concept is reflected in the ‘Gaia hypothesis’, which maintains that the whole earth is a single 
organism (Vincent, 2003, p. 183). This is contrary to the kind of thinking which, according to many 
ecologists, is deeply ingrained in Western industrialized societies. A statement originally published by the 
UK-based Institute for Deep Ecology says that humans are part of the earth, not apart or separate from it, a 
notion which contrasts with the dominant individualism of (Western) culture, ‘where seeing ourselves as 
separate from our world makes it easier not to be bothered by what's happening in it’ (Johnstone, c.2000). 


Some of those engaging more explicitly with IR theory have drawn out the links between green political 
thought and critical theory more generally, at the same time making a strong case for the role of sovereign 
state power in addressing green concerns. Robin Eckersley, for example, rejects the anti-statism implicit 
in many radical approaches, arguing that the state, as an extraordinarily powerful institution, may have a 
positive, essential role to play. This involves recasting the normative role of the state, and therefore the 
basis of its legitimacy, from an earlier focus on domestic and military security and the regulation of 
national societies to a broader one capable of meeting contemporary ecological challenges. What is 
required, then, is the reinvention rather than the rejection or circumvention of the sovereign state and, by 
implication, of an international system in which the state remains a key actor (Eckersley, 2004, pp. 4—6). 


Conclusion 


Each of the theoretical fields or approaches discussed above represents a different way of seeing and 
interpreting the world, depending on what issues and interests are at stake, what vantage point one 
occupies and, it must be said, what interests one may wish to promote. This chapter, however, has not 
sought to promote any particular theoretical approach as superior to the others, or to denigrate any as 
having little or no worth. Rather, it has shown just how diverse those ways of seeing and interpreting the 
world are, and on what bases their various claims are staked. It has highlighted the way in which 
theoretical developments arise in the context of political and social change, at both global and local 
levels, as well as how theoretical ideas respond to and challenge each other. 


While ideas about ‘nature’, along with normative assumptions about what is natural (and therefore good), 
are clearly central to green theory, we have also seen in this chapter that related ideas occur in many of 


the theories discussed. Ideas abdi hiid Kanne Sate State URE are prominent in classical realism 
while a more optimistic view is promoted by liberals. Then there are the critical approaches that take 
issue with assumptions about the extent to which ideas about some ‘natural state of affairs’ provides a 
standard of morality and right behaviour, arguing that they serve only to legitimate those in power while 
delegitimating others on the basis of their gender, race or socio-economic class. Critical approaches 
therefore shed light on the fact that certain ‘realities’, supposedly given by nature (such as gender 
inequality, gender roles, social and racial hierarchies, disparities in resource distribution), are social 
constructions which usually serve particular interests. At a more general level, it must also be emphasized 
that assumptions concerning the social nature of political relations is implicit in most approaches to IR 
theory. Most importantly, this chapter has illustrated the vital links between theory and practice which are 
too often opposed to each other but which are irredeemably interdependent, as the remaining chapters 
also illustrate. 
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Questions for Discussion 


e Can ‘the facts’ of international politics simply speak for themselves at an entirely objective level? 
e To what extent do different theories of IR simply reflect different ways of seeing the world? 

e To what extent do the various theories of IR reflect normative concerns? 

e How central is the concept of power to all theoretical approaches in IR? 


e How are ideas about ‘nature’ reflected in different IR theories? 
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4 
International Relations in the Twentieth Century 


At the close of the twentieth century it was widely remarked that it had been the bloodiest one-hundred- 
year period in the history of the human species. In addition to the world wars and the Holocaust in 
Europe, Stalin's rule of the USSR, Mao's ‘Great Leap Forward’ in China, Pol Pot's gruesome regime in 
Cambodia, and horrific genocides in Armenia, Rwanda and Guatemala between them claimed millions of 
lives. Industrialization and the increasing sophistication of technologies also transformed warfare into a 
phenomenon quite different from that of previous centuries. The Cold War from 1945 to 1989 drew in 
most countries around the globe in one way or another, and, although it did not involve major ‘hot’ 
warfare between the main protagonists, many of the smaller wars fought around the world during this 
period, and which claimed hundreds of thousands of lives over four decades or so, were directly related 
to superpower rivalry. Moreover, it was during the Cold War that the annihilation of humanity became a 
real possibility. 


This was also a major period of decolonization, underpinned by a European doctrine of self- 
determination whose principles now extended to the rest of the world. The practical application of the 
doctrine was further extended following the collapse of the Soviet Empire, which saw another 
proliferation of sovereign states. At the same time, identity politics seemed to emerge, not as a new 
phenomenon, but as a reinvigorated dynamic filling the vacuum left by the collapse of the old ideological 
contest between communism and liberal democracy/capitalism. The latter part of the century and the early 
part of the present century also saw a strengthening of international norms concerning democracy and 
human rights, although the assertion of cultural factors through which such norms are mediated brought a 
new level of complexity to debates. 


This chapter reviews some of the major events of the twentieth century as well as certain key 
developments in the last part of the nineteenth century which greatly impacted on later events, along with 
the ideas that underpinned them. The scope of this chapter is therefore best described as encompassing a 
‘long twentieth century’. This borrows from the ideas of historians Fernand Braudel and Eric Hobsbawm, 
both of whom ‘stretched’ the centuries on which they focused to encompass developments leading up to, 
and from, their specific centuries of interest. This chapter therefore encompasses, albeit very briefly, the 
latter stages of state formation and industrialization in nineteenth-century Europe that impacted so 
crucially on the rest of the world and on the major events of the twentieth century, finishing with the 
events of September 11, 2001. The chapter therefore aims to elaborate not only the more immediate 
international historical background to the early twenty-first century and all the challenges facing us now, 
but to illustrate further the close relationship between ideas and events, theory and practice, that is 
essential to understanding world politics in any period. 


The World at War 


Europe entered the twentieth century following a period of major political, social and economic 
transformation during the nineteenth century. This was driven by the Industrial Revolution, the growth of 
capitalism, the expansion of European power through colonialism and, with the latter, the opening up of 
new trading regimes and access to the resources of far-flung lands. The Industrial Revolution had started 
in Britain in the mid eighteenth century and by the latter part of the nineteenth century had spread 


throughout much of the Europea Uninet as Re aA Nott Athen ed. Was obviously tied to advances in 
scientific knowledge and technology and, more diffusely, to Enlightenment thought, especially the ideas of 
‘progress’ and the production of ‘useful knowledge’ (Mokyr, 2007, pp. 4—5). Yet science and technology 
were to play a major role in the destruction, death and devastation of the First World War, representing a 
thoroughgoing revolution in the techniques of warfare which effectively produced industrialized warfare 
(see, generally, Sondhaus, 2011). 


The Industrial Revolution also signalled the beginning of the Anthropocene, as noted in Chapter 1. By the 
mid nineteenth century, Marx and Engels observed that over the previous century ‘more massive and more 
colossal productive forces than have all preceding generations together’ were brought into being, along 
with the ‘Subjection of Nature's forces to man, machinery, application of chemistry to industry and 
agriculture, steam-navigation, railways, electric telegraphs, clearing of whole continents for cultivation, 
canalisation of rivers, [and] whole populations conjured out of the ground ...’ (Marx and Engels [1848], 
2009, p. 47). It is now clear, a century and a half later, that the price for the massive expansion of 
commerce and industry, along with higher living standards and increased longevity for the majority of 
those living in the West, has been the equally massive impact on the environment (LaFreniere, 2008, p. 
277). 


As the nineteenth century drew to a close, however, other issues dominated the political landscape. The 
sovereign nation-state had become established as the norm for political community within Europe. Europe 
had also experienced a period of relatively prolonged peace after the Napoleonic Wars of 1795-1815, 
although the historical record shows many European conflicts, often within states as well as in the sphere 
of empire (see Halperin, 2004). But these wars were not, by and large, between great powers, and 
certainly not of the order of the world wars of the twentieth century. 


One important factor usually invoked to explain relatively peaceful great power relations of the nineteenth 
century was the balance of power achieved between those that had defeated Napoleon, with Britain, 
France, Prussia and Austria together conducting what is known as the ‘Concert of Europe’. This was 
based on balance of power diplomacy manifest in an ad hoc series of multilateral conferences designed to 
forestall trouble. But, despite some successes, trouble was brewing. The processes of state formation in 
Europe had been ongoing throughout the period. Germany became unified as a single nation-state in the 
1870s, albeit under a federal arrangement, and, when it was, comprised by far the biggest state in Europe. 
When Germany commenced projects of expansion it enhanced trading and market opportunities as well as 
its status as a great power, including the acquisition of colonies in Africa and the Pacific. There was 
considerable resistance among Europe's established powers to Germany's ambitions, all fearful of its 
potential for domination. 


These developments, together with instability caused by the decline of the Austro-Hungarian, Ottoman and 
tsarist Russian empires and the accompanying rise of nationalism in parts of Eastern and Central Europe, 
produced conditions under which a single incident in 1914 — the assassination of the heir to the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, the Archduke Ferdinand, by a Serb nationalist in Sarajevo — could spark off by far the 
worst conflict in Europe to that time. It was soon to draw in many other parts of the world as well. By the 
end of the ‘Great War’, as it became known, around nine million people had died — of these about eight 
million were military personnel and one million were civilians. The devastating loss of life, destruction 
of property and geographic spread of this conflict were unprecedented. But the balance of casualties 
remained heavily on the military side. Warfare since then has seen the balance shift so that it now weighs 
much more heavily on civilians. 


One vital question asked many times since that fatal day in Sarajevo is this: how did a single incident 
spark off such a devastating episode in world history? The search for answers and solutions in the 


immediate aftermath of the horrof8bf thé War BECaHe Vserid aS EBAEerH ih both practical and intellectual 
terms. It was in this context that the academic study of IR as a discipline became formally established. 
Before then, the subject matter was certainly studied, but often as part of history, law and political theory 
rather than within a dedicated scholarly stream. 


The first university professorship established in the discipline was the Woodrow Wilson Chair of 
International Politics at University College Wales, Aberystwyth, in 1919. It was endowed by David 
Davies, a Welsh philanthropist who hoped that a better understanding of politics in the international 
sphere would promote lasting peace and security. The chair was named after the US president in 
recognition of his dedication to finding a lasting solution to the problem of deadly conflict. Wilson, a 
former professor of political science himself, had brought the US into the war to ‘make the world safe for 
democracy’. As we have seen, he was a committed proponent of the liberal idea that democracies do not 
go to war against each other. If all Europe had been governed under democratic regimes, the war simply 
would not have happened. 


Wilson, along with other influential figures on both sides of the Atlantic, also believed that the world 
needed a strong international organization to contain the tendencies to aggression that had precipitated the 
Great War. Again, this was a manifestation of liberal thought aimed at taming anarchy and ensuring peace 
and security. One major result of these new ideas, as well as concerted political action, was the League of 
Nations. This is widely regarded as the first real attempt to introduce an international organization 
dedicated to preserving international peace and security, although it was also set up to perpetuate 
European imperialism, with League of Nations mandates being established over former German and 
Ottoman Empire possessions and awarded to the victors of the First World War. Although these were 
meant eventually to become self-governing territories, those holding mandates were in no hurry to 
promote this goal for colonized people, and little was achieved until after the Second World War. 


Wilson's basic ideas for the League were set out in his famous ‘fourteen points’ address to a joint session 
of the US Congress in January 1918 and came to form the basis of the peace in November that year. The 
first thirteen points addressed various matters arising from the war: from international covenants to 
navigation in international waters, lowering barriers to trade, reducing national armaments, ‘impartial 
adjustment’ of colonial claims, readjustment of various borders in Europe and in the former Ottoman 
Empire, and so on. The fourteenth point in the ‘program of the world's peace’ proposed the formation of a 
general association of nations ‘under specific covenants for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of 
political and economic independence and territorial integrity to great and small states alike’ (full text 
reproduced in Commager, 1973, pp. 137-43). 


Wilson's ‘points’ were adopted as the basis for the postwar peace settlement. The Covenant for the 
League of Nations was officially drawn up in 1919 by the principal victors — Britain, France, Italy, the US 
and Japan — with Wilson as its main architect. The US Senate, however, declined to endorse the Treaty of 
Versailles, which would have made the US a member of the League. This was only one of many problems 
that beset the nascent organization. It was designed to function as a collective security organization — 
replacing the secret alliances that had formerly been entered into between states and which were seen as 
major problems in maintaining international peace. The idea of collective security was underscored by 
the principle that an attack on one member of the League would be met by unified action by all, although 
such action was to be voluntary. However, most of the larger member states had other agendas to pursue 
and lacked commitment to the League's basic principles. One historian writes that postwar politicians in 
London, for example, were focused on other matters, and the League soon ‘came to be associated largely 
with the aspirations of minor powers’ (Yearwood, 2009, p. 3). The League failed to function as it was 
meant to, and it certainly failed to prevent a second world war. Its problems are generally seen as bound 


up at least partly in the terms of HETA Of VEPs ATES fis EW HCH Laid the blame for the war squarely 


at the feet of the defeated Germans, who were forced to pay dearly. 


From ‘Peace in our Time’ to the Return of Total War 


The Treaty of Versailles failed to resolve a number of Europe's political problems and exacerbated 
others, especially with respect to the new states in Eastern Europe. Although the architects of the peace 
feared Germany's ability to rise again, the creation of the new Eastern Europe simply surrounded it with 
weak and vulnerable states. These became easy pickings when Germany rebuilt its military strength. One 
reason for their creation had been to set up ‘buffer’ states between Western Europe and the new 
communist empire, the USSR, which was widely regarded as a threat — and not without reason. 
Communism had its own version of internationalism, but one completely at odds with liberal ideas. 
Whereas liberalism provided the foundation for modern capitalist economics, communism was committed 
to its overthrow by means of worldwide revolution, one stage of which was the establishment of the 
Socialist International — otherwise known as Comintern — which was active from 1919 to 1943 and aimed 
to build an international network of communist parties dedicated to the cause. 


On the international economic front, the US had emerged as the new economic powerhouse, albeit in a 
weakened global economy, and was by far the world's largest producer, exporter, lender and financier. 
But problems with currency exchanges, labour markets and falling commodity prices were among the 
factors leading to the crash of the New York Stock Exchange in November 1929 which precipitated the 
Great Depression. In both economic and social terms, the global impact was devastating. By 1932, 
industrial production in many countries had halved and world trade had shrunk by a third (Kennedy, 1988, 
pp. 364—5). In Europe, a negative impact on political as well as military developments was inevitable. 


Up until the end of the 1920s, however, it seemed that a new and peaceful era of international politics 
really had dawned. Only two countries, Paraguay and Bolivia, were in armed conflict, and a number of 
important international pacts and treaties had been added to the emerging international architecture. 
Germany had apparently achieved a reconciliation with its former enemies and had joined the League of 
Nations. But it had also been rearming. When Hitler became chancellor in 1933, Germany's military 
strength was already considerable. Hitler also had plans to expand eastwards in search of Lebensraum 
(living space) for the Germans of the emergent Third Reich. In 1938 the British prime minister, Neville 
Chamberlain, signed the infamous Munich agreement with Hitler which purportedly symbolized a mutual 
desire for ‘peace in our time’. But it became widely interpreted in the UK and elsewhere as an ineffectual 
act of appeasement towards an aggressive and militaristic Germany now armed to the teeth (for an 
alternative view, see Anievas, 2011). 


Developments in other parts of the world were important too, and none more so than the rise of Japan as 
an Asia-Pacific power. From the late 1860s, during the period known as the Meiji Restoration, the 
internal feudal-like order and policy of isolationism was abandoned in favour of rapid Western-style 
industrialization and regional outreach. Japan grew enormously in strength and influence, both 
economically and militarily. It also developed imperialist ambitions, making advances in Korea, Taiwan 
and China. This brought it into armed conflict with Russia in 1904—5 in the Chinese region of Manchuria. 
The war ended in defeat for the Russians, which, as has often been remarked, was also the first time that a 
non-Western state had triumphed over a European power. 


Japan's momentum continued throughout the next few decades. Domination of the East Asian region was 
enhanced by the virtual political collapse within China towards the end of the nineteenth century. Japan 
took advantage of the vacuum and, in the same year that Hitler won a landslide election in Germany, 


established a puppet state in MaHë' huria apar hid Been a enber Ue the League of Nations, but in the 
period leading up to the occupation of Manchuria it had become increasingly dissatisfied with aspects of 
the Versailles settlement. Some actors within the country remained committed to internationalism despite 
this, but others of a more aggressive, militaristic persuasion gained the upper hand. As in Germany and 
Italy, the effects of the Depression enhanced the influence of right-wing extremists, resulting in the 
emergence of a particularly virulent form of nationalism (Carothers, 2001, p. 64). Japan was now well 
along the path to confrontation with its former allies and trading partners in the West. 


It was Germany, however, that triggered the descent into the Second World War, with the invasion of 
Poland in September 1939. Over the next six years, more than 50 million people were killed as a direct 
result of the war. This time, more than twice as many civilians as soldiers died. Of these, at least six 
million were deliberately killed, on the grounds of religious/ethnic identity as Jews or Gypsies, or as 
mental defectives, sexual deviants or simply political opponents, in an act of mass murder now known as 
‘the Holocaust’. 


The Changing Structure of World Politics, 1945-1989 


Even though the 1914-1918 war had devastated the continent, Europe remained at the centre of world 
politics in the interwar years. This was largely unaffected by the economic dominance of the US, which 
for much of the time was concerned more with its influence in Latin America. European powers had 
largely retained control of their empires, although, as we have seen, former German and Ottoman 
possessions had been handed over to other countries to administer under League of Nations mandates. 
This scarcely affected Germany's ability to rebuild. Indeed, small distant colonies were usually more of 
an economic liability than anything else and their possession conferred not much more than status. After 
the Second World War the international atmosphere changed markedly. Harold Macmillan's famous ‘wind 
of change’ speech, delivered in South Africa in 1960, noted the rising demands for independence among 
colonized people around the world, a phenomenon that was to see the number of sovereign states more 
than double by the 1980s. 


Some former European colonies had already become independent states in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. These were the settler colonies once held by Spain and Portugal in Latin America as 
well as the former British colonies of Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Canada, where 
immigrants from Europe dominated indigenous populations. Now, the colonized people of the continents 
of Africa and Asia as well as most of the island groups in the Caribbean and the Pacific and Indian 
oceans sought the same sovereign status. The European sovereign state form was adopted even in places 
that had never been colonized, such as the kingdoms of Thailand and Tonga, as well as in the former heart 
of the Ottoman Empire — Turkey. 


At the same time that the Cold War was brewing, the UN was founded as an organization committed to 
constructing and maintaining a new and peaceful world order. It also provided an important forum for the 
advocacy of human rights, an issue which now seemed so much more urgent in light of the genocidal 
atrocities of the war. And, while we can only ever speculate about alternative courses in world history, it 
is possible that without the UN the Cold War may well have turned into a major hot one. But, although a 
major worldwide war never actually broke out, the effects of the Cold War were nonetheless felt globally. 
Many of the smaller wars fought in the Third World were related directly to Cold War dynamics. These 
included the Korean War and the Vietnam War and other, mainly civil, wars fought in the name of either 
communism or anti-communism. The legacies of many of these wars are with us today, the most obvious 
being the case of Afghanistan. So even though the Cold War may be over, its deadly effects live on. 


But what caused the Cold War in thé fifst PidGé? Given thal the58 SR Ghd the US had been allied against 
the Axis powers in the Second World War, it may have been expected that a common cause would have 
laid the basis for more positive relations in the future. But the demise of a mutual enemy left the two most 
powerful countries in the world, with their deeply opposed ideologies as well as a new-found 
willingness to project their power, confronting each other on a world stage largely vacated by the 
European powers. The politics of postwar settlement in Europe became a source of major tensions, 
effectively precipitating the Cold War. Attempts to apportion ‘blame’ to one side or the other for leading 
the world into the Cold War have proved futile. Rather, a consensus emerged, at least among scholars, that 
it was ‘the result of a complex pattern of actions and interactions in which domestic politics, leaders’ 
personalities, misperceptions and misunderstandings all played a part in producing the tangle of relations 
which later became known as the cold war’ (Bowker, 1997, p. 245). 


Crucial to early US policy towards the USSR was the ‘containment’ of the latter's ambitions, a policy 
idea put forward by the US diplomat George Kennan in 1947. Its scope, initially quite limited, was 
subsequently given much wider application by the overarching “Truman doctrine’, which sought to 
provide active protection and support for ‘free peoples’ threatened by subversion within or pressures 
without. The doctrine soon became the basis of US support for a variety of repressive right-wing regimes 
around the world whose only credentials for claiming to be freedom-loving consisted of their virulent 
anti-communism. This led to covert as well as overt US intervention in places such as Chile and Vietnam, 
to which Kennan himself was deeply opposed. 


A more successful postwar policy devised by the US was the Marshall Plan. Officially known as the 
European Recovery Programme, it supplied grants and credits to the countries of Western Europe totalling 
some $13.2 billion. Between 1948 and 1952, the plan's achievements had exceeded original expectations, 
with European industrial production rising to 35 per cent and agricultural production to 10 per cent above 
prewar levels. US aid to Western Europe had enormous benefits for the US economy too, since it 
stimulated significant markets for its exports. The recovery programme was further assisted by a new 
international monetary system, which included the establishment of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD), more popularly known as the 
World Bank, both planned at a meeting of forty-four allied nations at the Bretton Woods resort in New 
Hampshire in 1944 (Keylor, 1996, p. 264). A major benefit in the eyes of the US, and one of the original 
purposes of the Marshall Plan, however, was to create a strong Western Europe which could withstand 
any threat from the USSR. 


Concerns for the defence of Western Europe against the USSR and its allies saw the establishment of 
NATO in April 1949 in the wake of the Berlin crisis. The city of Berlin, geographically located in the 
heart of the USSR's occupation zone, had itself been divided into occupation zones. When the USSR 
blockaded all land routes from the West into the city, the US and the UK instituted an airlift of vital 
supplies into their sectors. The USSR subsequently dismantled the blockade rather than allow the conflict 
to escalate, but the tensions caused by this incident, among others, prompted the establishment of a 
military alliance with the aim of deterring further aggressive behaviour. In turn, the USSR sponsored the 
Warsaw Pact, although it took until May 1955 for this to come about, and it did little to change existing 
security relations in the East, which were, in any case, controlled completely from Moscow (Bowker, 
1997, pp. 86-7). 


On the other side of the world, the Second World War had ended with a devastating display of new 
weaponry. While Berlin had fallen to the Allies by May 1945, the war in Japan did not end until August, 
when the US air force dropped atomic bombs on Nagasaki and Hiroshima. This action has been seen both 
as the closing shot of the Second World War and as an opening shot of the Cold War, since it was 


designed not only to convince Japan that Hite? Tes RRE WB FSititless But to demonstrate superior 
strength to the Soviets, and so dissuade them from pursuing further claims in the Pacific — let alone any 
role in the postwar administration of Japan. Unlike the situation in Germany, then, postwar development 
in Japan was left completely in US hands. 


The Cold War in Asia was to take on an additional dimension with the victory in 1949 of Mao Zedong's 
Chinese Communist Party over the nationalist, and pro-Western, forces led by Chiang Kai-shek. The latter 
retreated to Taiwan, while Mao consolidated his hold on mainland China. The largest country in the 
world was now under communist control. But it was never to enjoy close ties with Moscow. Although 
China under communism failed to attract such epithets as ‘the evil empire’ in the way that the Soviet 
Union did, thousands of US lives were nonetheless lost fighting wars in China's sphere of influence. The 
Korean War claimed nearly 28,000 US lives — Korean casualties numbered over a million while Chinese 
deaths were around 900,000. The Vietnam War saw over 58,000 Americans die alongside smaller 
numbers of troops from allies such as Australia and New Zealand — all paling in contrast with around a 
million Vietnamese deaths. While the war in Korea ended in something of a stalemate, Vietnam was 
clearly a defeat for the US and its allies. American casualties in the latter created what later became 
known as the ‘Vietnam syndrome’. In brief, this denoted a US policy position limiting the circumstances in 
which US troops might be committed to fighting conflicts abroad. 


The position was somewhat modified by the Gulf War of 1991, which was hailed a great success. But it 
returned with a vengeance in 1993 when eighteen US servicemen were killed in a bungled raid in 
Somalia, a state that had effectively collapsed largely as a result of the legacy of Cold War dynamics and 
to which US soldiers had been dispatched in an attempt to restore some form of civil order. Thus a new 
form of anti-interventionism, later dubbed the ‘Somalia syndrome’, saw the US appear increasingly 
unwilling to send personnel to such trouble spots and in support of UN missions. It has been suggested 
that US paralysis is one reason why subsequent genocides in Rwanda, Bosnia and Darfur went as far as 
they did and, beyond that, created an international security vacuum in which al-Qaeda was able to emerge 
(Patman, 2010). After the 9/11 attacks, of course, the US under George W. Bush scarcely pursued a non- 
interventionist course. But under Obama, a much more cautious approach to intervention has been 
illustrated by the response to the Libyan and Syrian crises. Although the former saw a US-led NATO 
intervention, ostensibly authorized to simply protect civilians but in the end forcing regime change, it was 
nothing like the full-scale interventions in Afghanistan and Iraq. With Syria, the large-scale massacre of 
civilians, mainly by the Assad regime's forces, has not prompted a similar intervention, with the Obama 
administration therefore being accused not only of inconsistency but of a failure of moral leadership 
(Guiora, 2011, pp. 251-76). 


The wars and associated dynamics of the Cold War period hardly approached the scale of the two world 
wars, but they played havoc in the decolonized world, where new states were struggling to achieve 
stability. In some places Western actors intervened covertly by attempting to unseat or even assassinate 
political leaders. Some incidents were concerned partly with geostrategic alignments but also involved 
other issues, such as resources. The assassination in 1961 of the first elected Congolese prime minister, 
Patrice Lumumba, was certainly the work of forces aligned principally with Belgian and US interests. 
These circumstances saw the rise to power of Mobutu Sese Seko, the military leader who became 
president of the country — renamed Zaire in 1971; because of his strong anti-communist credentials, his 
murderous regime nonetheless enjoyed the support of the US until his death in 1997. The country scarcely 
prospered under Mobutu's rule, but the civil war following his death brought even greater misery and 
eventually resulted in the greatest number of deaths in any conflict since the Second World War. One 
report states that between August 1998 and April 2004, when most of the fighting occurred, some 3.8 
million people died although most of these were due to starvation or disease resulting from the war rather 


than direct violence. Millions möte were thternahy Ae piadet Gr Betal tefugees (Global Security.Org, 
2016). 


Another feature of Cold War politics was covert US surveillance and action in democratic as well as non- 
democratic Europe, especially in Italy. But covert action against non-European governments, which 
included Iran in 1953, Indonesia in 1955, Brazil in the 1960s, Chile in 1973 and Nicaragua in the 1980s, 
was especially destabilizing (Forsythe, 1992, p. 385). One particularly complex set of developments 
during the Reagan administration of the mid 1980s, which became known as the ‘Iran—Contra affair’, 
involved a secret arms deal with Iran at a time when the latter was at war with Iraq (which the US was 
then supporting) and contrary to a policy not to supply arms to any government sponsoring terrorism. 
There was an equally secret deal to release seven US hostages being held in Lebanon by Hizbollah and 
also the channelling of funds from the sale of arms to right-wing rebels in Nicaragua seeking to overthrow 
a left-wing government there, despite a specific US congressional prohibition on funding the rebels (see 
Wroe, 1991). 


The era of Cold War and decolonization also saw the Third World emerge as an entity in international 
relations, and to which most of the countries mentioned above belong. Here we may note that the term 
Third World, although now out of favour, is still often used simply to refer to poor countries with low 
standards of living compared with those in the developed world. But its emergence during the Cold War 
was as an essentially geopolitical term denoting those countries supposedly aligned neither with the 
Western alliance comprising the First World nor with the Soviet bloc comprising the Second World. Many 
Third World countries formed the Non-Aligned Movement. Its origins may be traced to a meeting of Third 
World countries in 1955 in the Indonesian city of Bandung attended by such leading figures as Nasser of 
Egypt, Nkrumah of Ghana, Nehru of India and Sukarno of Indonesia, almost all of them former colonies 
located in Africa and Asia — although the Yugoslav leader, Josip Broz Tito, was also a founding member. 
In fact, the NAM was officially founded in Belgrade in 1961. 


Despite being officially non-aligned, many of the NAM's members in fact had close ties with one or other 
of the major power blocs. For example, Cuba had close ties to the USSR while Malaysia supported the 
Western alliance. More generally, the leaders who attended the initial meeting faced common problems in 
resisting pressures from the major powers and maintaining their independence. Since the end of the Cold 
War, the concerns have shifted from geostrategic issues to the core problems of underdeveloped states in 
the international system: poverty, disease, aid and trade, the impact of globalization, and so on. The NAM 
now has 120 members and continues to meet about every three to four years at summit level. 


Given its postcolonial character, it is scarcely surprising that a primary purpose of the NAM has been to 
wage ‘a ceaseless battle to ensure that peoples being oppressed by foreign occupation and domination can 
exercise their inalienable right to self-determination and independence’ (Government of India, 2012). 
While its rhetoric remains oriented to foreign oppression and the dominance of powerful nations in the 
international system, it faces significant contradictions in that many of its own members are repressive 
states with kleptocratic governments and poor human rights records — all factors in the pro-democracy 
rebellions in North Africa and the Middle East that began in Tunisia in December 2010, often 
characterized as the ‘Arab Spring’. 


More generally, death and misery due to international conflict as well as civil wars were clearly a feature 
of the Cold War period, although these did not usually involve weapons of mass destruction (nuclear, 
chemical or biological), which had become more widely available. If a third world war of a ‘hot’ variety 
had broken out and nuclear weapons had been deployed, you would not now, in all likelihood, be reading 
this book. Extensive nuclear arsenals meant that the potential for global destruction was multiplied many 
times over, especially since damage to the environment produced by all-out nuclear warfare could well 


have made the planet uninhabitable egde rb? COCRPaRChes HER Few Gther hardy species capable of 
surviving intense radiation and a prolonged ‘nuclear winter’. In these circumstances, no one could 
possibly ‘win’ a nuclear war. Rather, it would be a case of mutually assured destruction, or MAD — 
surely the most appropriate acronym ever devised. Thus some have argued that the key to maintaining the 
‘long peace’ of the Cold War was the fact that their possession of nuclear weapons effectively deterred 
both sides. This theory, however, has at least as many critics as supporters (see Kenny, 1985). 


Thankfully, the Cold War did not end with a bang but rather with the internal collapse of Soviet-style 
authoritarian communism as a political, social and economic system. This was due to a complex of 
factors. Economically, the Cold War had taken a heavy toll, the USSR had struggled to keep pace with US 
military developments, and its involvement in African wars as well as Afghanistan had strained resources 
to the full. The structure of the Soviet command economy was also highly inefficient. The agency of one 
particular individual — Mikhail Gorbachev — precipitated the end of the system, although it occurred more 
by accident than design. Gorbachev introduced reforms seen as essential to the reinvigoration of the 
communist system: glasnost (opemness) and perestroika (restructuring). The first relaxed prohibitions on 
freedom of expression while the second consisted of economic reforms, the restructuring of the legislature 
and the introduction of an executive presidency, a position that Gorbachev intended to occupy in order to 
maintain overall command. But these reforms quickly led to far-reaching changes in the whole dynamics 
of Soviet politics and the country's economy (Bowker, 1997, p. 12). 


Gorbachev was soon to lose control of events, as reformism gained a momentum of its own. The Soviet 
Union having declared that it would not intervene in the internal affairs of its East European allies, 
demands for change in Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia and East Germany and other countries in the 
region gathered an even stronger impetus. These came to a climax in November 1989 with the breaching 
of the Berlin Wall by thousands of ordinary citizens, while security forces, which, in the past, would 
almost certainly have mown them down with machine guns, stood by and watched. The Bulgarian and 
Romanian communist governments were gone by the end of the year. While it took another two years for 
the Soviet Union itself to unravel, the fall of the Berlin Wall marked the effective end of the Cold War and 
the bipolar world order around which international relations had largely been structured for more than 
four decades. 


From the End of History to a New World Order 


In the wake of the collapse of the old world order, there was no shortage of speculation as to the shape of 
the new one to come. Among the most prominent views in the immediate aftermath were those celebrating 
the apparent triumph of capitalism and liberal democracy. This kind of view was articulated most 
famously by Francis Fukuyama, even before the collapse of the communist system in the USSR. 
Fukuyama's essay ‘The End of History’ (1989) proclaimed a world in which historical progress, 
understood as the quest for human freedom, had reached its final destination with the discovery that the 
promises of communism were an illusion. As with hereditary monarchy, fascism and other autocratic 
forms of government that had been tried from time to time, communism, the last great challenger to liberal 
democracy, had failed to deliver the proverbial goods. In short, there was actually nothing left, 
ideologically speaking, to argue about, let alone fight about. 


While modern democracies were not without their practical deficiencies, and still struggled with crime 
and social injustice, Fukuyama believed that continuing problems simply reflected the incomplete 
realization of modern democracy's basic principles of liberty and equality rather than any real defects in 
the principles themselves. Thus, while other forms of government had serious flaws that led to their 


eventual demise, liberal democrity WaSevitetth fiee UE f2t IHRThaF Chntradictions. This meant that 
capitalism, as the logical economic accompaniment to liberal democracy, had also triumphed. But 
Fukuyama's vision was not one of unadulterated optimism for the ultimate fate of humankind. It was clear, 
after all, that many places were still stuck in history and seemed likely to remain there for some time. 


Another liberal idea that received a boost in the early post-Cold War period was the ‘democratic peace’ 
thesis referred to in Chapter 3. There now seemed to be a genuine prospect of expanding the world of 
democratic states, and therefore the ‘zone of peace’, significantly. Once again, this reflected a 
characteristically idealistic mood of optimism about the future of world peace. But it was not based on 
mere wishful thinking of the kind Carr had accused earlier liberals in the interwar years. Proponents of 
the democratic peace produced empirical evidence to demonstrate that liberal democracies in fact, not 
just in theory, do not go to war against each other. 


Writing shortly after the collapse of the Soviet Empire, a leading proponent of the democratic peace thesis 
put the case as follows. 


The end of ideological hostility matters doubly because it represents a surrender to the force of 
Western values of economic and especially political freedom. To the degree that countries once ruled 
by autocratic systems become democratic, a striking fact about the world comes to bear on any 
discussion of the future of international relations: in the modern international system, democracies 
have almost never fought each other. This statement represents a complex phenomenon: (a) 
Democracies rarely fight each other (an empirical statement) because (b) they have other means of 
resolving conflicts between them and therefore do not need to fight each other (a prudential statement), 
and (c) they perceive that democracies should not fight each other (a normative statement about 
principles of right behaviour), which reinforces the empirical statement. By this reasoning, the more 
democracies there are in the world, the fewer potential adversaries...democracies will have and the 
wider the zone of peace. 


(Russett, 1993, p. 4) 


Peace among liberal states, however, was only one aspect of the democratic peace thesis. Students of the 
phenomenon found that there were no inhibitions when it came to making war on non-democracies. In 
other words, they are as prone to pursuing warfare as a foreign policy strategy as are non-democracies. A 
brief list of interstate war-making by liberal democracies in the post-Cold War period seems to bear this 
out. The Gulf War of 1991 led by the US against Iraq; NATO's war against Serbia over Kosovo in 1999; 
the invasion of Afghanistan in 2001 (following the ‘9/11’ attacks), as the first phase of the ‘war on terror’, 
and the subsequent invasion of Iraq in 2003, again led by the US with various allies; and the intervention 
in Libya in 2011, consisting mainly of NATO forces — all prosecuted by alliances led by liberal 
democracies, with the US at the fore, against ‘rogue states’. 


Another important development in the early post-Cold War period was the expulsion of Iraq from Kuwait 
by an alliance of forces under a UN Security Council mandate in 1991. This regenerated the general mood 
of euphoria that had followed the collapse of the Berlin Wall, at least among the Western alliance. In the 
absence of the old polarization in world politics, it seemed that the collective security function of the UN 
could at last be fulfilled. There was a very evident revival of idealist aspirations, reflected in visions of a 
‘New World Order’ based on effective international law and backed up by the sanction of the UN's 
apparent new-found solidarity. This basic message was delivered by President Bush to the US Congress 
on 6 March 1991 at the conclusion of the 1991 Gulf War: 


On the night I announced Operation Desert Storm, I expressed my hope that out of the horrors of war 
might come new momentum for peace.... Twice this century, out of the horrors of war hope emerged for 


enduring peace. Twice before those Hopes Proved te bed Asant dfedin. ..Until now, the world we've 
known has been a world divided — a world of barbed wire and concrete block, conflict and cold war. 
Now, we can see a new world coming into view. A world in which there is the very real prospect of a 
new world order. ... We've learned the hard lessons of history. The victory over Iraq was not waged 
as ‘a war to end all wars’. Even the new world order cannot guarantee an era of perpetual peace. But 
enduring peace must be our mission. 


(Bush, 1991) 


But this vision was soon to be challenged by another very powerful and persuasive way of looking at the 
post-Cold War order that put forward a much gloomier, and far from idealistic, vision of disorder 
emerging from so-called primordial sources of conflict. 


Identity Politics and the ‘Clash of Civilizations’ 


The idea of a ‘clash of civilizations’ was put forward in 1993 by a prominent Harvard professor, Samuel 
Huntington, who took issue in particular with Fukuyama's ideas. While agreeing that the old ideological 
battles between communism and liberal democracy were indeed over, he argued that there was little 
cause for complacency about other potential sources of conflict. Nor was the world about to be unified 
under a single civilizational umbrella based on a widespread commitment to Western values. Huntington 
declared that the fundamental source of conflict in the new post-Cold War world would emerge from the 
great cultural divisions among humankind. While nation-states would remain powerful actors in world 
affairs, the principal conflicts would occur between nations and groups of different civilizations: ‘The 
clash of civilizations will dominate global politics [and the] fault lines between civilizations will be the 
battle lines of the future’ (Huntington, 1993, p. 22). Furthermore, in the politics of civilizations, ‘the 
peoples and governments of non-Western civilizations no longer remain the objects of history as targets of 
Western colonialism but join the West as movers and shapers of history’ (ibid., p. 23). 


Huntington identified eight major civilizational groupings: Western, Confucian, Japanese, Islamic, Hindu, 
Slavic-Orthodox, Latin American and ‘possibly’ African. In explaining why civilizations were likely to 
clash, six basic causes were put forward: 


1. Civilizations are differentiated by history, language, culture, tradition and, most importantly, religion. 
They are the products of centuries and are thus unlikely to disappear anytime soon. They are far more 
fundamental than differences between political ideologies, being less susceptible to change. Although 
differences do not inevitably lead to conflict, the evidence over the centuries shows that civilizational 
differences have in fact generated the most prolonged and violent conflicts. 


2. Since the world is becoming a smaller place, the interactions between people of different 
civilizations are increasing, which has the effect of intensifying civilization consciousness. This tends 
to invigorate differences and historical animosities, whether these are real or imagined. 


3. Economic modernization and social change throughout the world are weakening long-standing local 
identities as well as the nation-state as a source of identity. In many places religion has moved in to 
fill the vacuum, often taking the form of fundamentalist movements. These may be found within 
Western Christianity, Judaism, Buddhism and Hinduism as well as Islam. The revival of religion 
provides a basis for identity and commitment that transcends national boundaries and unites 
civilizations. 

4. The West has a dual role in enhancing civilizational consciousness. Since the West appears at the peak 
of its power, this has prompted a return-to-the-roots phenomenon among non-Western civilizations. 


Thus an ascendant West conff Wilts Vidus AGA AWesis that METEaSingAY have the desire, will and 


resources to shape the world in non-Western ways. 


5. Cultural differences are less mutable and hence less easily compromised and resolved than political 
and economic ones. In the former Soviet Union, for example, communists can become democrats, but 
Russians cannot become Estonians. But, even more than ethnicity, religion discriminates sharply and 
exclusively among people. Someone can be simultaneously half-French and half-Arab, but it is more 
difficult to be half-Muslim and half-Catholic. 


6. Increasing economic regionalism is reinforcing civilizational consciousness. Moreover, successful 
regionalization may only succeed when it is rooted in a common civilization. For example, the 
European Community is founded on a shared European culture and Western Christianity, and the 
success of the North American Free Trade Agreement depends on the continuing convergence of 
Mexican, Canadian and American cultures. Japan presents a contrasting case. It faces many 
difficulties in creating a comparable economic entity in East Asia because it is a unique civilization in 
itself. The expansion of economic relations among Japan's East Asian neighbours, however, is 
proceeding apace precisely because of their shared culture. 


Huntington's article provoked numerous responses, some in agreement but others highly critical of what 
they saw as a simplistic culturalist approach to conflict and, in particular, his apparent demonization of 
Islam. Certainly, Huntington devoted specific attention to the possibility of a ‘West versus Islam’ 
scenario, invoking images of Islam's ‘bloody borders’ and 1,300 years of conflict along the ‘fault line’ 
between Western and Islamic civilizations (1993, p. 34). In the wake of the 9/11 attacks in the US, the 
‘Islam versus the West’ scenario appeared to come to life, with the identity of the hijackers being 
revealed very quickly as Islamic ultra-fundamentalists linked to Osama bin Laden's al-Qaeda terrorist 
network, based in Afghanistan under the protection of the Taliban regime. 


While it is true that certain brands of Islamic fundamentalism are anti-Western and advocate violence as a 
means of achieving their political objectives, these need to be placed not only within a broader 
perspective of other ways of practising Islam but also in a comparative framework with other forms of 
fundamentalism. The latter phenomenon is scarcely restricted to Muslims — Christianity in the West has its 
share of fundamentalist sects as well. Many have been nurtured on American soil. And some, such as the 
group led by the notorious ‘Reverend’ Jim Jones, who set up a community in Jonestown, Guyana, which 
ended with the murder/suicide of over 900 of its members (mostly American) in November 1978, were 
clearly no less averse to the massacre of innocent men, women and children than those responsible for the 
September 11 attacks. Just as most Christians would claim that Jim Jones does not represent a legitimate 
form of Christianity, most Muslims would say the same about bin Laden and Al-Qaeda. More generally, 
cultural stereotypes are invariably superficial, and serious students of IR would do well to treat them with 
great caution. 


At the time, Huntington's article struck a chord not so much because there was any real evidence that 
large-scale civilizational conflict was imminent, but perhaps because so many smaller-scale conflicts 
around the world were being prosecuted under the banner of ‘ethnicity’. The latter is most commonly 
defined in terms of cultural elements denoting some kind of shared heritage — language, religion, history 
or a combination of these. Protestants in Northern Ireland, Zulus in South Africa, Tamils in Sri Lanka, 
First Nations in Canada, Ndebele in Zimbabwe, the Sami of northern Scandinavia, Sephardic Jews, 
Chechens in the Russian Federation, Hutus in Rwanda, Christian Sudanese, Iraqi Kurds, Bosnian 
Muslims, Indo-Fijians — all these descriptors indicate an ‘ethnic’ identity based on one or more cultural 
elements and located within a broader nation-state entity. Some ethnic groups — or at least some of their 
members — are involved in relations of ongoing violence, and conflicts described as ‘ethnic’ have 
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As the Berlin Wall fell and the former communist countries of Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union began 
a thoroughgoing political reconfiguration, the spectre of ethnic-based conflict became a prominent feature 
of the international political landscape. Many commentators viewed the rise of identity politics as 
reflecting the release of ‘primordial’ ethnic sentiments suppressed for decades by communist authoritarian 
regimes. Political divorce based on ethnic differences, however, was not always a violent affair. The 
Czech and Slovak sectors of the former Czechoslovakia experienced a peaceful parting of the ways, as 
did much of the former Soviet Union. But Yugoslavia was a very different story, and its break-up brought 
us, among other things, the euphemism ‘ethnic cleansing’ to describe the way in which some of the forces 
involved in the conflict sought to rid certain areas of particular ethnic groups. Among the tactics used in 
this exercise were torture, rape, abduction and mass murder. The International Criminal Tribunal for the 
former Yugoslavia (ICTY), established in 1993, operates to this day. One of the most prominent cases is 
the infamous genocide at Srebrenica, when around 8,000 Bosnian Muslims were massacred — the largest 
single genocidal act committed in Europe since the Second World War and for which former Bosnian 
Serb military leader Ratko Mladić is currently being tried (see United Nations International Criminal 
Tribunal for the former Yugoslavia, 2016). 


Rather than seeing a new world order emerging along liberal idealist principles, then, many believed that 
nothing short of a brutal ‘new world disorder’ was a more realistic scenario. Far from ending, history 
was being replayed, as political leaders such as the Serb arch-nationalist Slobodan Milošević 
manipulated images of such historical events as the battle of Kosovo — which occurred over 600 years 
ago — to inspire feelings of strong ethnic solidarity among Serbs, on the one hand, and equally strong fear 
and loathing of non-Serbs, on the other. For those who subscribe to primordial theories of ethnic identity 
— which regard kinship, religion, language, and so forth as having a virtually unbreakable emotional 
power over the members of a group — the nature of conflict not only in the Balkans but in numerous other 
problem areas around the world, from Africa to the Pacific, seemed to confirm the primacy of ethnic 
identity in situations of social and political uncertainty. 


We consider further aspects of ethnic conflict in Chapter 6. To conclude here, we should note that the 
apparent resurgence of ethnic conflict also focused a critical light on certain theories of modernization 
and development. Both liberal and Marxist scholars of the Cold War/postcolonial period generally 
believed that ethnic politics was an irrational curse that would pass away as rational modes of modern 
political organization developed. Implicit in the assumptions of both schools of thought was the notion 
that ethnic identity, by virtue of its socially or culturally constructed nature, was highly amenable to 
transformation. This brings us next to that most humanly constructed category — culture — and its 
implications for issues of democracy and human rights. 


Culture, Democracy and Human Rights in the Post-Cold War 
World 


The Huntington thesis was only one among a number of explanatory schemes revolving around the notion 
of culture that emerged in the conceptual vacuum created by the apparent departure of ideology in world 
politics. While Huntington's theoretical position was essentially conservative, other culturalist ideas 
emerged from more critical quarters. These were aligned principally against the universalist thrust of 
liberal ideas about the new world order. The universalist idea itself, with its roots in the Enlightenment, 
was seen as a reflection not of the aspirations of people all over the globe, but rather of particular values 
and interests within the West itself, just as Huntington suggested. Furthermore, it represented the 


ethnocentric projection of those Values Gits the T6SF dF the WorkENe@bafdless of the varied cultural and 
historical experiences of other places. The study of culture in world politics promised to rectify this bias 
and reveal the multiplicity of alternative ways of looking at the world. 


In the world of international business and finance, the culture concept was also taken up with much 
enthusiasm in the belief that it held the ultimate explanation for phenomena such as the ‘Asian miracle’. 
This term was used to describe the spectacular pace of economic growth in parts of East and Southeast 
Asia evident throughout the 1980s and much of the 1990s, until a financial crisis in mid 1997 muted the 
hype. Until then, many promoted the idea that it was the success not just of capitalism alone that had seen 
the region take off economically, but of capitalism with a strong dash of Confucianism or, more generally, 
‘Asian values’. This, it was believed, had lent the Asian ‘tiger economies’ their distinctive dynamism, 
which in turn encouraged much talk about a coming ‘Pacific century’. What is especially interesting about 
this new-found confidence in pronouncing particularistic Confucian values as primarily responsible for 
such impressive economic growth was that, only a decade or so earlier, when growth had been sluggish 
and standards of living throughout the region relatively low (except for Japan), it was precisely 
‘Confucian’ values that had been blamed for backwardness and poor performance! 


The more positive ideas about Asian culture and values that emerged in the 1980s and 1990s, however, 
were not confined to the economic sphere. They had broader implications for political power and 
legitimacy in the region. Among the more authoritarian leaders, the idea that a specific ‘Asian’ culture had 
given rise to a distinctive set of political values that could be contrasted with those of the West had 
significant appeal. In Singapore, former Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew had devoted much energy to 
combating what he saw as the insidious influence of ‘Western values’, especially those associated with 
political liberalism. Instead, Lee and his successor, Goh Chok Tong, sought to promote consensus 
politics, respect for political authority, and a sense of community before self, which were held to be 
essential to maintaining harmony and order. Originally put forward as specifically Confucian values, they 
were later transformed into a kind of ‘one size fits all’ set of Asian values, which could just as readily be 
attached to the major religions in the region, notably Buddhism, Hinduism and Islam. In this more flexible 
format, they could also be taken up by other leaders whose dominant population was not Chinese but who 
were nonetheless seeking a suitable weapon against ‘Western values’ (see Lawson, 1998, esp. p. 245). 
This was certainly the case with Dr Mahathir Mohamad, who served as Malaysian prime minister from 
1981 to 2003 and was one of the foremost voices promoting ‘Asian values’ in Southeast Asia throughout 
the 1990s. 


In opposing values associated with political competitiveness and labelling them as ‘Western’, leaders 
such as Mahathir, Lee and Goh were effectively delegitimizing the former in an Asian context. But what 
did this mean in specific political terms? For one thing, it indicated that political opposition to 
government was to be treated as a threat to consensus values and as a potentially dangerous force in 
politics. Political opposition therefore had to be limited. In Singapore, the governing party has raised this 
to an art form and to this day operates the most effective constraints on opposition, not by such blatant 
measures as arbitrary arrest and detention under the Internal Security Act, but by the relentless 
surveillance and more subtle persecution of those involved with opposition groups. ‘Asian values’ 
rhetoric may have been muted, but their expression through such practices remains clearly evident. 


Many countries have much worse records on civil and political rights than Singapore and Malaysia. 
Reports of atrocities in Burma (Myanmar), for example, have been common over the years, while North 
Korea, Laos, Cambodia, Vietnam and China have serious ongoing problems. Taken together, the human 
rights problems in all these countries often make Singapore and Malaysia look like models for good 
human rights practices. Nonetheless, it is from the latter two countries that political leaders have, at least 


in the past, been most vociferous’ Ti theif Ué rere Orsaf cahara Aue As opposed to ‘Western’ notions 
of individual rights. 


One author has suggested that in Chinese president Xi Jinping's call “for the people of Asia to run the 
affairs of Asia, solve the problems of Asia, and uphold the security of Asia”, there is every sense that 
Asian values are poised to make a comeback’ (Tan, 2016). With China's increasing power in the global 
sphere, we may well see a distinctively Chinese version of Asian values promoted, and China is well 
positioned to do so through its ‘soft power’ project of establishing Confucius Institutes in universities 
around the world. 


It is in response to the Asian values discourses, as well as to actual human rights problems, that critical 
actors from within the Asian region as well as from elsewhere — including academics, journalists, policy- 
makers and human rights activists — have taken issue with some of the basic ideas about the relationship 
between culture, on the one hand, and political issues concerning authority, legitimacy and sovereignty, on 
the other. These have been at the heart of many normative debates emerging in the post-Cold War period, 
not just in relation to Asia, but in many other parts of the former colonial world, and have impacted 
significantly on international discourses on democracy and human rights to the present time. 


Conclusion 


Twentieth-century warfare provided the impetus for the founding of IR as a distinct discipline and the 
basis from which theorizing was initiated. This continued throughout the Cold War period, although 
traditional theoretical approaches, including both liberalism and realism, began to be challenged. The 
post-Cold War world has been especially conducive to new developments in thinking. As this chapter has 
shown, there has been no shortage of grand ideas about the shape of things to come. From the ‘end of 
history’, the ‘clash of civilizations’ and the more general role of culture in world politics, to the rise of 
feminist and gender perspectives, green politics and the Anthropocene, the last two decades or so have 
seen a significant flourishing of intellectual ideas. There have also been some disturbing trends, 
especially those revolving around the deadly politics of identity. From a broad critical perspective, one 
may well ask, if the twentieth century really was the bloodiest on record, and given that the twenty-first 
century has not had a very promising start either, what does this say about the historical ‘progress’ of the 
human species and its capacity for effective relations at both domestic and international levels? For all 
the scientific, technological and other advances that humans have made, we still seem incapable of 
instituting the kind of social relations and political structures which can deliver both peace and prosperity 
at a global level. In the remaining chapters we examine further aspects of these issues, beginning with the 
core problems of security and insecurity in the contemporary world. 
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Questions for Discussion 


e What were some of the key legacies of the nineteenth century for developments in world politics in the 
twentieth century? 


e How did the world wars of the twentieth century influence the emergence of ideas, institutions and 
practices? 


e How did the Cold War shape global geopolitical divisions, including those of the former colonial 
world? 


e In what ways do ideas about the ‘end of history’ on the one hand and the ‘clash of civilizations’ on the 
other represent opposing views on the future of world politics? 


e Which twentieth-century developments are the most decisive for those of the twenty-first century, or is it 
too soon to tell? 
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5 
Security and Insecurity in the Contemporary World 


Traditional conceptions of security in IR have revolved around the state and its survival as a political 
community. Indeed, the ultimate goal of state behaviour, and its core value, is assumed to be the securing 
of the state — making it safe against anything that threatens its integrity as a state. Security in these terms 
has usually been linked to the military defence of the state against external threats, and so a significant 
part of security studies has been concerned with strategy and war. The overriding security concerns of the 
latter half of the twentieth century were understandably focused on the possibility of nuclear confrontation 
between the superpowers and their allies, which had the potential not only to kill millions of people in the 
short term but to make the planet virtually uninhabitable in the longer term. This gave the strategic aspects 
of security studies a stronger profile during this period. But it also alerted people to the possibility of 
catastrophic environmental change, which would have occurred under circumstances of nuclear warfare. 
Far-reaching environmental change, encapsulated in the idea of the Anthropocene and going well beyond 
the effects of a possible nuclear war, is now a significant issue in the twenty-first century, requiring a 
rather different security approach to the more traditional ‘guns and bombs’ approach. 


While liberalism had long provided a critique of realist security approaches — and vice versa — the study 
of security in the post-Cold War period has seen alternative approaches gain strength. Constructivism is 
now prominent, while more dissident perspectives are provided by critical theory, feminism, 
postmodernism, postcolonial approaches and green political thought. Taken together, these more critical 
security approaches bring into focus the limitations of conventional thinking as well as the fact that the 
modern state is itself a major source of insecurity for some populations, as the case of Syria in the 
contemporary period demonstrates only too clearly. Such developments have seen a shift in focus from the 
state to people as the principal referent of security. This has occurred under the rubric of ‘human 
security’, which also raises the question of humanitarian intervention and the responsibility to protect. 
There are two particular security concerns of the early twenty-first century that will also be highlighted 
here: first, the terror wars, for which postcolonial critiques have special relevance, and, second, 
environmental security, which seems to require a thoroughgoing reconceptualization of security and 
insecurity. 


Conventional Approaches to Security 


We have seen that classical realism is founded on certain assumptions about the human condition. These 
include a rather pessimistic view of human nature, one that sees humans as at once fearful and self- 
regarding in their social relations. These assumptions feed into a theory of power politics and the struggle 
for survival in a dangerous and irredeemably anarchic world. Evans and Newnham (1998, p. 565) write 
that war, defined as ‘direct, somatic violence between state actors’, is considered by realists as intrinsic 
to the international system, and that this idea is the ‘distinctive hallmark of realism’. The political element 
of warfare as an instrument of state policy has been most famously summarized by the Prussian theorist of 
war Carl von Clausewitz (1780—1831), who stated that ‘War is not merely a political act, but also a real 
political instrument, a continuation of political commerce, a carrying out of the same by other means.’ But 
Clausewitz also drew attention to the ‘primordial’ aspects of the enterprise, arguing that the ‘original 
violence of its elements’ include ‘hatred and animosity, which may be looked upon as blind instinct’ 
(Clausewitz, [1832] 1968, pp. 119-20). 


In addition to balance of power (d@as0 ufsi et ih FA ptek 3° AKG reahist concept that emerged in the 
Cold War period was the ‘security dilemma’, a term coined by John H. Herz. As is the case with many 
realists, he begins with a comment on the tragic nature of human existence: 


The heartbreaking plight in which a polarized and atom bomb-blessed world finds itself today is but 
the extreme manifestation of a dilemma...[I]t stems from a fundamental social constellation. ..where 
groups live alongside each other without being organized into a higher unity. 


(Herz, 1950, p. 157) 


The security dilemma emerges from the fact that groups or individuals, concerned about the threat of 
attack by others, strive to attain security by acquiring more and more power. But this renders others less 
secure, and so compels them to acquire more power. It follows that, ‘Since none can ever feel entirely 
secure in such a world of competing units, power competition ensues, and the vicious circle of security 
and power accumulation is on’ (ibid.). 


The security dilemma must also be understood in terms of the perception of the intentions of states, on the 
one hand, and an assessment of their material military capabilities, on the other. The dilemma arises when 
the action of one state in enhancing its military capacity, and hence its overall security, causes other states 
to feel threatened or less secure. The first state may intend only to enhance its defensive, not its offensive, 
capabilities. But it will not necessarily be seen in this way by other states, which may then set about 
further enhancing their own military capacities to meet the perceived threat. The first state may react, in 
turn, by further enhancing its capabilities, again prompting additional action by other states, and so a 
spiralling pattern of military build-up is created. 


There are, however, ways and means of containing the dilemma. A liberal approach, for example, would 
point to the possibilities available through cooperative security regimes. But from a mainstream 
neorealist perspective, although amelioration is possible, there can be no permanent solution. Once again, 
this is dictated by the structural imperatives of the anarchic international system, which cooperative 
social relations cannot dispel. Moreover, where peaceful relations do prevail in the realist's world, this 
is more often than not seen in negative terms, simply as the absence of violent conflict, rather than as a 
positive condition in itself. A world at peace would be one in which a certain equilibrium, or balance of 
power, had been achieved. But, for a realist, this could only ever be viewed as a temporary, if fortuitous, 
phenomenon. 


With the collapse of the former Soviet Empire in the later twentieth century, the structural conditions of 
bipolarity which supported the balance of power also gave way. Rather than a multipolar system forming, 
we now have a Situation of hegemony, in which the US, supported by powerful allies, holds a position of 
unrivalled dominance. Arguably, this has bred, in some quarters, a spirit of resentment and hostility 
towards ‘the West’ in general and the US in particular. It is worth noting that anti-Westernism had been 
manifest for some time throughout parts of the former colonial world but was somewhat muted during the 
Cold War period. More aggressive and violent displays have been evident in so-called Islamic 
fundamentalist movements and organizations (I say ‘so-called’ because the religion of Islam is often used 
by these movements more as a vehicle for politics than as a cause in itself). 


More generally, it is important to emphasize that not all those who regard themselves as realists share 
identical views on the outlook for security and insecurity, or on other aspects of IR. Some have a much 
more optimistic perspective on the possibilities for security cooperation among states, believing that the 
present period is one in which a condition of ‘mature anarchy’ may emerge (see Buzan, 1991, p. 176). 
Here states act on the realization that their security objectives are best achieved by abandoning narrow 
self-interest and taking account of the security interests of other states. A cooperative situation may 


develop in which groups of counthiés PANY SRi TOMARASE O Phe FU is an obvious example. The 
idea of transcending narrow self-interest and engaging in cooperative security projects, however, is more 
usually associated with the nurturing of social relations envisaged by liberal approaches. 


From a liberal perspective, the end of the Cold War presented a wealth of new opportunities for 
international cooperation, requiring only the exercise of ‘political will’ among key players to bring about 
a new world order in which widespread peace and security could be obtained. The basis for this scenario 
was provided by international institutions designed to ameliorate the conditions of anarchy, largely 
through the practice of collective security. As we have seen, liberal institutionalism accepts aspects of 
realism — including anarchy as a feature of the international system — but believes that this condition can 
ultimately be controlled via the establishment of a durable network of international institutions 
underpinned by strongly supported norms and rules. As with the idea of mature anarchy, then, this 
perspective subscribes to the possibility of managed anarchy. 


The League of Nations represented an early attempt to institutionalize the principles of collective security 
at an international level, although the actual term was not commonly used until the 1930s (Yearwood, 
2009, pp. 2-3, n.3). Along with the peaceful settlement of disputes, it was also meant to foster trade and 
other objectives supportive of international security. That the League ultimately failed is of course history. 
However, its failure did not mean that its basic objectives were unattainable. The circumstances of the 
time, and the inability of the major players to abandon old habits of statecraft and engage in new forms of 
social relations, all conspired against the chances of success for this particular regime. 


The UN has enjoyed much greater success. Its central organ, the Security Council, has enabled it to act 
more decisively than its predecessor. This is because, although the five permanent members of the 
Security Council (the UK, France, Russia, China and the US) have the right of veto on any particular 
decision, they can also simply abstain. Thus an inflexible principle of unanimity has not been built into the 
decision-making mechanism. Even so, it has been argued that the UN was severely constrained in its 
pursuit of collective security by the conditions of the Cold War. In contrast, the early post-Cold War 
period saw a significant growth in confidence concerning its capabilities, especially in the wake of the 
Gulf War, when the then US president, George H. Bush, made his famous ‘new world order declaration’ 
quoted in the previous chapter. 


Subsequent UN-sponsored activities, however, have met with varying degrees of success (or failure). 
Apart from the first Gulf War, most of its security-related activities have been specifically in the area of 
peacekeeping in ‘internal’ conflict situations — that is, with conflicts occurring within the borders of states 
rather than between states. This has sometimes been seen as beyond the competence of the UN, given that 
its primary role is with respect to interstate rather than intra-state conflict. In other words, the mandate of 
the UN is generally concerned with international, not national, security issues. However, this perspective 
has been criticized for being too narrow in its understanding of what constitutes a threat to international 
peace and security, as well as being too rigid in drawing a distinct boundary between the national and the 
international spheres. After all, most internal conflicts, which include full-scale civil wars, have 
significant spillover effects, not least in their tendency to generate large-scale flows of refugees which 
then become the responsibility of the international community at large. They all tend to pull in other states 
as well as the conflict in Syria, in particular, illustrates. At the time of writing, the latter now involves, in 
one way or another, Russia, Turkey, the US and a number of NATO allies, Australia, Saudi Arabia, United 
Arab Emirates and Qatar, not to mention non-state groups such as Kurds, al-Nusra Front and Islamic State 
(IS) itself (see Stein, 2016) while the number of asylum seekers seeking refuge in Turkey, Lebanon, 
Jordan, North Africa, Europe and beyond number over 4.7 million (UNHCR, 2016). Similar points about 
‘spillover effects’ have been made with respect to environmental issues (including natural and human- 


induced disasters) as well as viral “and@other Tie OF pade hnes wWhichCome under the rubric of 
biosecurity. Both environmental and biosecurity issues constitute threats to human security. Many may 
originate within particular states but obviously often have significant regional or global consequences 
requiring, in addition to local or national action, global responses coordinated through the UN. 


We consider other aspects of the UN's role in contributing to world order, especially in terms of global 
governance, in the next chapter. Here we must note that the UN is the pre-eminent international 
organization with responsibility for global security. Another institution directly involved in international 
security is NATO. Founded in 1949 in the wake of the Berlin crisis, it is obviously a Cold War institution. 
But NATO has found a new raison d'être in the post-Cold War security order, especially in relation to 
Eastern Europe. Its military action against Serbia in defence of ethnic Albanian Kosovars in 1999 has 
been analysed in terms of humanitarian intervention — another concept that has gained increasing 
prominence in the contemporary period and which represents a significant departure from conventional 
norms of conduct. We consider this issue in more detail shortly. 


There is insufficient space to do more than mention just a few other organizations that have either an 
explicit or implicit international security function. Many of these, like NATO, are regional rather than 
global. Among them are the African Union (AU) and the Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN). A spin-off from ASEAN is the ASEAN Regional Forum (ARF), which has a specific security 
function. In addition, there are numerous ongoing experiments in regional integration in most parts of the 
world. The most advanced is the EU, which is still in the process of expanding and deepening (although 
Brexit is obviously a significant set-back). Closely related to this is the Organization for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (OSCE). 


Whether designed with economic integration or security issues in mind, the growth of these and other such 
organizations is seen as constituting an international institutional network, enhancing the prospects for 
building a durable regime of international peace and security in the twenty-first century. Far from being a 
utopian dream, liberal institutionalists believe that this is an eminently attainable objective. The 
circumstances under which it may be realized, however, depend on the political will of key actors, not 
merely in building and maintaining such institutions but in remaining committed to the ideals that underpin 
them. According to some liberals, it may also depend on the institutionalization of another kind of liberal 
political ideal throughout the world — democracy. 


As we have seen, the democratic peace thesis holds that democratic states do not go to war against each 
other, although they do go to war against non-democratic states. Internally, democratic political 
institutions also reflect a commitment to the peaceful resolution of conflict. People in democratic states do 
not engage in violent conflict in order to endorse or change their governments — they vote. Democratic 
governments do not generally imprison, torture or murder their political opponents. They must not only 
tolerate them, but allow them to become the government if that is the verdict of the polls. And all sides 
must agree to play by the constitutional rules. Democracy is, in effect, the institutionalization of peaceful 
conflict. 


Another salient point from a security perspective is that democratic governments do not murder their own 
citizens in large numbers (see Rummel, 1997). Some may argue that all this has little to do with IR — if IR 
is seen as a matter concerned exclusively with the relations between states and not what goes on within 
them. But given that humanitarian issues have become so prominent on the global security agenda in recent 
years precisely because of the behaviour of murderous regimes, this position is increasingly difficult to 
sustain. Genocide and ethnic cleansing, as witnessed in places such as Rwanda and the former Yugoslavia 
during the 1990s, and the attacks on civilians during the Libyan, Iraqi and Syrian crises, have been issues 
that the international community could scarcely pretend were matters for these states to resolve behind a 


‘veil of sovereignty’ www.urdukutabkhanapk.blogspot.com 


To summarize, realists claim to recognize the brute facts about the world of international politics for what 
they are, unclouded by wishful thinking about unattainable goals. Thus realists see an ‘objective reality’, 
as opposed to the subjective, value-laden approach of liberals. But realists and liberals also share some 
common perspectives. While liberals do not deny the anarchic character of the international sphere, most 
realists concede that institutions have some value. Both recognize the security dilemma, although they 
advance different approaches to dealing with it — the one through cooperative international institutions 
and the other through balance of power mechanisms. More generally, both realists and liberals have 
traditionally stood firm on one important common ground, and that is the centrality of the state to the 
international system and as the prime object of security. Having said that, liberal economic theory — at 
least in its contemporary neoliberal formulation — has a certain anti-statist element as well, as we see in 
Chapter 7. But, beyond both liberalism and realism, there is a burgeoning literature on ‘critical security 
studies’ incorporating constructivism, feminism, critical theory and postmodernism, much of which seeks 
to decentre the state as the primary security referent as well as to introduce conceptions of emancipation 
as key elements of a new security agenda for the twenty-first century. 


Critical Security Approaches and Securitization Theory 


Constructivism, as we have seen, treats the ‘reality’ of the world as constructed via a complex of 
intersubjective understandings emerging from social relations. This means that the condition of anarchy is, 
quite simply, ‘what states make of it’ (Wendt, 1992, p. 395). Thus anarchy is not an autonomous 
phenomenon that generates its own inescapable logic. This also means that the security dilemma does not 
exist prior to any interaction between states but is in fact a product of the social interactions of states. 
This supports the liberal claim that institutions can indeed be devised so as to transform state interests 
and identities and therefore create conditions more conducive to international peace and security (ibid., p. 
394; see also Wendt, 1999). 


Constructivist security theory has also addressed in some detail the idea of ‘security communities’, an 
idea developed more than four decades ago in relation to the North Atlantic region and which emphasized 
the efficacy of shared understandings, norms and values among states (see Deutsch, 1957). There are 
some similarities with democratic peace theory here, but constructivist approaches do not limit the idea 
of ‘community’ to democracies. A basic premise of contemporary constructivist theory is that global 
politics has an essentially social character, in contrast to the firmly asocial world depicted by neorealist 
scholars. This highlights ‘the importance of state identities and the sources of state interests, suggesting 
that the purposes for which power is deployed and is regarded as socially legitimate may be changing’ 
(Adler and Barnett, 1998, p. 12). 


A more radical challenge to conventional thinking on security that shifts the focus away from states, while 
also deploying ideas about the social construction of reality, has been provided by feminist theories. 
Security, as with virtually all forms of ‘high politics’, has traditionally been viewed in highly masculinist 
military terms. Writing in the early post-Cold War period, J. Ann Tickner argued that, because foreign and 
military policy has been largely made by men, ‘the discipline that analyzes these activities is bound to be 
primarily about men and masculinity’. She also pointed out that women and men are socialized into 
believing that ‘war and power politics are spheres of activity with which men have a special affinity and 
that their voices in describing and prescribing for this world are likely to be more authentic’. Further, 
what is seen as ‘normal’ behaviour is usually based on a male model of normality (Tickner, 1992, p. 4). 
The model of masculinity adopted in traditional security approaches, however, is based on an ideal model 


of a male warrior possessed of rligBethesss Cotrage ehd andava, a stereotype that many ‘real’ 
men don't actually fit (ibid., p. 6). 


What might a feminist security agenda look like? And what kinds of insights might a gender-sensitive 
perspective bring to bear on contemporary issues? First, feminist analysis draws attention to the 
pervasiveness of gender hierarchies and the extent to which these impinge on the lives of women, 
including their vital interests in forms of security not normally considered (by men) as ‘real’ security 
issues. One example, which has only recently been recognized as a genuine security concern, is the 
widespread practice of rape in war. One study of the Bosnian war has shown the challenges posed by a 
long-standing realist attitude that rape is a ‘normal’ part of war (Hansen, 2001, p. 67), which is 
tantamount to saying that it is ‘natural’ behaviour. And, as suggested earlier, to cast something as ‘natural’ 
is to award it a measure of legitimacy. 


The recognition of rape in war as a security issue would have been much more difficult, however, if 
feminism had not broken down some of the barriers between the rigid separation of ‘domestic’ or 
‘private’ concerns and ‘public’ ones. Rape, like incest, was for a long time one of those things that many 
people simply would not talk about, and relegating it to a non-public realm was an effective avoidance 
strategy. Today, despite now being recognized as a war crime and firmly on the agenda of the UN Security 
Council, the practice of rape in war continues unabated with reports from African and Middle East zones 
of conflict indicating that it is not just a tactic deployed by extremist groups, but by practically all parties 
to the conflicts. 


Another manifestation of the gender hierarchy which has implications for women's security is seen in the 
profound global inequalities of economic status and power. Statistics collected by the UN and other 
agencies reveal the extent to which poverty, violence, ill-health, poor working conditions, lack of legal 
protection and general cultural attitudes afflict women's lives around the globe, although slow 
improvements are evident across most regions (see, for example, UN Statistics Division, 2015). In all 
sectors — economic, military, political and social — solutions require not simply the inclusion of more 
women at various levels, which is relatively simple, but the thoroughgoing transformation of institutional 
cultures themselves (Hendricks, 2011, p. 22). 


Although the statistics for women in the Third World are much worse on most counts, women in advanced 
industrialized nations continue to lag well behind men as well. This indicates an ongoing problem of 
subordination embedded in a particular masculinist ‘construction of reality’ which has multiple social and 
economic consequences. The maldistribution of resources — which occurs on the basis not only of gender 
but also of class, religion, language and ethnicity — is regarded as a serious security issue, especially by 
international agencies concerned with development. Of course feminists are not the only ones to have 
drawn attention to these matters, but it is indicative of the kind of broad security agenda with which 
feminists are concerned in the contemporary period. 


Critical theory, like feminism, rejects the emphasis placed on the state and encompasses a broader array 
of factors. Much post-Marxist critical theory retains a democratic socialist perspective in which a key 
focus for critique is global capitalism. Because it generates relentless competition for materials and 
resources, it is global capitalism, and not anarchy, that must be held primarily responsible for much 
conflict and violence, whether this takes place within or between states. Certain strands of critical theory 
are also very much concerned with how states treat their own inhabitants. Because people are more likely 
to suffer at the hands of their own governments than from any external threat, critical theorists argue that 
attention needs to be shifted from the security of the state, as such, to the security of the groups and 
individuals within it. Unlike older-school Marxists, contemporary critical theorists recognize that people 
do not simply constitute socio-economic ‘classes’. Social and, therefore, political and economic relations 


are also mediated by gender, reli SiUnUFatbid be ShATARYy ahd apee And Vis is comparable to the range of 


factors on which feminists focus. 


For critical theorists, any security agenda worth its name must be concerned primarily with the quest for 
human emancipation from unfair social arrangements (see, generally, Peoples and Vaughan-Williams, 
2015). This entails adopting a methodology addressed not merely to problem-solving within the 
parameters of the existing social, economic and political order, but to a more thoroughgoing 
transformation of that order to achieve the greatest possible measure of security through human equality. 
Critical theory, like feminism, therefore has a very strong normative thrust. And it is by no means content 
simply to understand the world as it is, but is very much concerned with changing it. Furthermore, the 
focus on emancipation renders critical theory a progressive, modernist political project with roots in 
Enlightenment philosophy. 


Despite much variety within postmodern approaches to IR and security studies, a common theme is 
discernible. Once again, a prime target of critique is realism (especially neorealism), although most other 
approaches are rejected as well for their modernist underpinnings. A prime task for postmodern security 
theory is to ‘deconstruct’ the realist metanarrative, thereby revealing its subjective foundations. As we 
have seen earlier, a metanarrative is meant, at least by those who construct it, to represent a universal 
truth. Postmodernists will have none of this. The ‘reality’ of the world is open to an endless variety of 
different interpretations. There is no ‘truth’ beyond these acts of interpretation, no body of knowledge — 
scientific or otherwise — that has a shred of objectivity, and no possibility of devising universal solutions 
to problems of human emancipation. Where certain ‘knowledges’ do prevail, this is a function of power 
within an existing social structure. For example, US power in the international system has imposed a 
certain ‘metanarrative’ about terrorism — and the appropriate responses to it (Garner, Ferdinand and 
Lawson, 2016, p. 373). Alternative interpretations of what constitutes terrorism may hold that it is the US, 
rather than other groups, that is guilty of terrorist crimes. But the power of the US ensures that its 
interpretation tends to prevail over other possible interpretations in those parts of the world where its 
influence is significant, thus demonstrating the relationship between power and knowledge. This also 
raises the issue of ethnocentricity in the framing of security issues, a form of subjectivity with which, as 
we have seen in Chapter 3, postcolonial theory has been especially concerned. We consider this matter 
further in the section below dealing with terrorism. 


In summary, the major task for postmodern approaches is to decentre the state, as well as notions, such as 
citizenship, which are tied intimately to the state paradigm and the particular social relations it engenders, 
and to consider other possible forms of community and identity that might require ‘security’. Furthermore, 
because it is against the state that struggles for security are often carried out, states themselves must 
always be regarded as a potential source of insecurity, a point raised by human security theory, which we 
examine shortly. Before that, we consider the idea of ‘securitization’, which focuses attention on the 
social processes through which certain issues emerge as security problems in the first place. 


This section began with the observation that realists purport to describe the world as it actually is, 
recognizing brute facts objectively for what they are. Securitization theory, however, begins from the 
assumption that there are no ‘objective’ threats waiting to be exposed. Rather, threats emerge through 
‘speech acts’ — utterances by authoritative actors in salient contexts. These speech acts construe certain 
valued objects as endangered in some way, therefore requiring security — for example, ‘the state’. The 
state thus becomes the referent for a ‘securitizing discourse’, requiring in turn that certain measures be 
taken to ensure its safety from some existential threat — for example, military invasion by a hostile power. 
In recent times a threat may be seen in the form of invasion by a flood of asylum seekers or immigrants. In 
the 2016 US presidential campaign, Donald Trump famously branded Mexicans crossing into the US as 


drug dealers and rapists while in EurUpé tere wae SendeRcy 16 egba Asylum seekers from the Middle 
East and North Africa as terrorists. This links the securitization of the state through discourse to a set of 
actual security practices, military build-up being an obvious one (see Buzan, Waever and de Wilde, 
1998). ‘Enemies’ can also be constructed through speech acts which ‘frame’ them in particular ways as 
hostile, dangerous, subversive, and so on. Enemies of the state may be either external or internal, the latter 


becoming the object of internal security regimes, which often draw on an Internal Security Act of some 
kind. 


Security threats to the state or other national/international actors also now emanate from cyberspace. Thus 
the field of cyber-security emerged in the late twentieth/early twenty-first century as a response to risks 
and threats surrounding information technology infrastructure, mainly in the form of the internet (Stevens, 
2016, p. 2). WikiLeaks is one of the most obvious examples in recent times, with its founder, Julian 
Assange, being cast as a prime enemy of the US, where conservative figures such as Sarah Palin put him 
in the same category as Osama bin Laden. Ironically, the leaking of masses of secret diplomatic reports 
was made possible by new guidelines for communications between US agencies such as the CIA and the 
FBI in the wake of 9/11, which sought to address the lack of sharing of information prior to that time. 
Despite additional security measures, leaks continue. In December 2014, WikiLeaks uploaded CIA 
documents which instructed its field operatives on how to avoid detection at airport and immigration 
security checkpoints, including throughout the EU (RT News, 2014). 


With the expansion of the security agenda in the post-Cold War period, threats to the state are seen as 
taking different forms. In addition, the state is now just one among a number of objects requiring security, 
‘the environment’ being a prime example of a new security referent. Others concern cyber-security, food 
security, energy security, security for the identity of minority ethnic groups, gender security, and so on. An 
issue for securitization theory is how one decides what should, and should not, be regarded as a genuine 
‘security’ issue. One text notes that, while securitization theory shares the concerns of critical approaches 
generally with broadening the security agenda, they also wish to circumscribe the issues falling under the 
security rubric to prevent it from becoming ‘the study of everything, and hence the study of nothing’ 
(Peoples and Vaughan-Williams, 2015, p. 104). 


Human Security vs State Security 


Human security takes the concept of security into almost every area of human life, thus ‘securitizing’ 
issues not normally included in traditional approaches. It was given much of its currency by the United 
Nations' Human Development Report 1994, which argued that traditional definitions of security had been 
far too narrow, since the concept was confined largely to ‘security of territory from external aggression, 
or as the protection of national interests in foreign policy or as global security from the threat of nuclear 
holocaust’. Forgotten were the more basic concerns ‘of ordinary people who sought security in their daily 
lives’ (UNDP, 1994, p. 22). The report went on to define human security in terms of safety from chronic 
threats such as hunger, disease and repression as well as ‘protection from sudden and hurtful disruptions 
in the patterns of daily life — whether in homes, in jobs or in communities’ (ibid., p. 23). There was also a 
more specific list of human security issues: 


1. economic security — consisting, for example, of freedom from poverty; 
2. food security — access to basic sustenance; 

3. health security — access to health care and protection from disease; 
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. environmental security — protection against pollution and depletion; 


5. personal security — including’ gatety Hoi Was there ahd SER ani? Sther forms of assault, such as 


domestic violence; 
6. community security — referring to the integrity and survival of traditional cultures and minorities; 
7. political security — the protection of civil and political rights. 
Such an extensive list clearly involves a large-scale exercise in securitization. 


In recent years, some of the more obvious human security threats dominating international headlines have 
been, to name just a few, episodes of mass starvation due to drought, especially in Africa and in other 
locations around the world various pandemics, tsunamis, earthquakes, forest fires, hurricanes and 
tornadoes, floods and so on. Poor countries which lack resources and state capacity are always hardest 
hit and rely on international relief efforts to support whatever their own governments can provide. But 
wealthy countries, like Japan after the 2011 tsunami, have also needed international assistance. And 
Hurricane Katrina, which devastated New Orleans in August 2005, revealed ‘Third World’ conditions in 
the world's richest and most powerful country, especially among the poor African-American community 
there. Addressing security needs in these situations may involve use of the military in relief efforts, but 
they are obviously not traditional military problems. It may therefore be argued that long-term solutions 
require a focus on the nexus between security and development and improvements in socio-economic 
conditions (see Lawson, 2005, p. 108). Most of these security threats are also clearly implicated in the 
Anthropocene which we return to shortly. 


Human security approaches are also closely related to human rights. The shift from ‘state security’ to 
‘human security’ therefore encourages a more sustained focus on the fact that human rights abuses — which 
range from torture, to arbitrary arrest and detention, and to sheer neglect of basic sustenance needs — not 
only constitute a serious security issue but often occur as a direct or indirect result of state-sponsored 
activities. Political repression is almost always justified by reference to ‘national security’, especially in 
authoritarian countries. Singapore's ‘total security doctrine’, for example, links internal political 
subversion directly to national security. Internal political oppression has also been justified at times by 
the US, one infamous episode being the communist witch-hunt led by Senator Joseph McCarthy in the 
1950s. The more recent war on terror is another development involving not only US military intervention 
abroad, but the undermining of civil liberties within the US in the name of ‘homeland security’. Similar 
developments have occurred in the UK and elsewhere in the West. 


In summary, human rights abuses have often been defended on the grounds that they are justified by the 
ends they served — usually the ‘national interest’ — which in turn accords with a notion of states' rights. 
However, the pursuit of states' rights at the expense of the very people that states are supposed to protect, 
namely their own citizens, undermines the legitimacy of the sovereign state concept at its very 
foundations. If the modern theory of sovereignty imposes any moral duties on states, it is surely the 
security and well-being of their own people. This accords with the Hobbesian focus on security within 
the state and the duty of protection owed by the sovereign. This is related in turn to the more recently 
articulated idea of the ‘responsibility to protect’. 


Humanitarian Intervention and the ‘Responsibility to Protect’ 


The term ‘intervention’ in IR denotes some kind of intrusion into the internal affairs of a state by an 
external actor — another state, group of states, international organization or non-state group. On occasions, 
intervention may be officially condoned by authorities within the subject state, as is the case with 
international peacekeeping activities. The example of intervention in East Timor by Australian, New 


Zealand and other forces in 2000Whiclewas per hhitiee (albert Sontew hatreluctantly) by Indonesia, is one 
example. Intervention in the form of humanitarian assistance in times of natural disaster is another type 
usually accepted by state authorities. But at other times intervention will be specifically aimed against a 
governing authority, as in the case of the US-led coalition that drove the Taliban from government in 
Afghanistan in 2001, the invasion of Iraq and the toppling of Saddam Hussein in 2003, and the Libyan 
intervention in 2011 — although here the initial intention was not ‘regime change’ but protection of 
civilians from Colonel Gaddafi's forces. In the case of Syria to date, Western interventions have been 
aimed not at Syrian state forces (although regime change is considered highly desirable), but at IS forces; 
while Russian intervention, although ostensibly also targeting IS, has been aimed largely at eliminating the 
more moderate Syrian opposition. 


Forcible intervention, whether on humanitarian grounds or otherwise, is directly contrary to the doctrine 
of non-intervention in the domestic affairs of sovereign states. Given the history of interstate warfare, it is 
not difficult to see why so much importance has been placed on this doctrine. The twin principles of 
sovereignty and non-intervention, however, have been weakened considerably in the contemporary 
period. Again, the end of the Cold War and the changing international environment contributed much to 
this shift. As the prospect of major interstate warfare appeared to fade into history, much more attention 
was given to the deadly internal conflicts being fought out around the globe, as we saw in Chapter 4. The 
UN secretary-general of the early post-Cold War period, Boutros Boutros-Ghali, in a major report to the 
Security Council entitled An Agenda for Peace, said that, although the prospects for common international 
progress in relation to peace and security remained firmly grounded in respect for the fundamental 
sovereignty and integrity of states, the sovereignty principle needed to be balanced by a legitimate ethical 
concern for what goes on inside the borders of states. This meant including on the international security 
agenda issues of human rights and good governance along with the empowerment of the poor and the 
marginalized (Lawson, 1995, pp. 4—5). 


The ‘humanitarian’ label attached to various instances of intervention in the contemporary period 
provides the essential normative justification that proponents would argue trumps the doctrine of 
inviolable state sovereignty. This was the argument used by the NATO-led coalition against Serbia in 
Kosovo, with the focus of humanitarian concern and therefore the major security referent being Albanian 
Kosovars. On the Serb side, however, the principal security referent remained the ‘Serb state’. An 
interesting point with respect to the peacekeeping operation that followed the war in Kosovo is that 
protection for Serb Kosovars against revenge attacks by Albanian Kosovars became a key security 
consideration. This shows the fluidity of the identity of victims and perpetrators, and therefore the main 
security referents, in crisis situations. 


Also subject to fluid interpretations are the circumstances under which an act of intervention is 
considered or not considered humanitarian. This cannot depend simply on the say-so of those intervening. 
For example, it is widely believed that French intervention in Rwanda in 1994 was motivated largely by 
France's perception of its own interests and status in Africa, even though the sole justification put forward 
was humanitarian principle. The French were involved again in Ivory Coast in 2011, when former 
President Laurent Gbagbo refused to vacate office despite losing an election to his rival, Alassane 
Ouattara, with some portraying it as an instance of French neocolonialism. Others in the region believed 
otherwise, with one Nigerian newspaper stating that, ‘While Ouattara and French forces were doing 
somebody else's job, the African Union was comatose in far away Tripoli dining and massaging Gaddafi's 
ego’ (BBC News, 2011). 


Such issues have become much debated since the release in 2001 of a report by the International 
Commission on Intervention and State Sovereignty (ICISS) entitled The Responsibility to Protect, 


adopted by the UN's World Sumit ir 36057 TRE BaIEBA arion Ed by Sudanese scholar and UN 
advisor Francis M. Deng, whose work on the humanitarian crises, provoked by huge numbers of refugees 
and internally displaced persons in situations of violent internal conflicts, called for fresh attention to the 
responsibility borne by states with respect to their own people, as well as to the role of the wider 
international community in such situations (Deng, 1995). This resulted in the establishment of the ICISS 
itself, and its ‘R2P’ report. A key claim is that ‘sovereign states have a responsibility to protect their own 
citizens from avoidable catastrophe, but that when they are unwilling or unable to do so, that 
responsibility must be borne by the broader community of states’ (ICISS, 2001). Thus the ‘responsibility 
to protect’, which is, in the first instance, the responsibility of states for the security of their own people, 
may shift to the external realm — the international community — when any state fails in its essential purpose 
(see, generally, Bellamy, 2002). 


In practice, a decision to intervene can only be made by the UN Security Council, where a veto may be 
exercised by any of the permanent members — the US, the UK, France, Russia and China. In the case of 
Libya, NATO intervention was authorized because Russia and China abstained — Gaddafi having no 
support from either. In the case of Syria, Russia and China support the Assad regime and many resolutions 
on Syria have been vetoed. 


Although from a human rights perspective there are good reasons for supporting the norm of humanitarian 
intervention in certain situations against the norm of inviolable sovereignty, the question remains as to 
who is entitled to adjudicate any particular case. That rather vague entity the ‘international community’ is 
more or less embodied in the UN, and it is really only the UN that can claim the necessary legitimacy in 
this respect. But there are aspects of this question that go beyond standard measures of legitimacy and 
authority. One critic points out that intervention is always an act of power. In the present period, the rich 
and powerful states — namely the US and its key allies — usually get to determine when intervention is 
appropriate or not, as well as what counts as ‘humanitarian’. Thus ‘one does not have to be an apologist 
for tyranny to see that this is not a particularly desirable state of affairs’ (Brown, 2002, p. 153). As we 
see next, this critique is well supported by aspects of the ‘war on terror’. 


War and Terror in the Twenty-First Century 


Like many political concepts, even defining terrorism has been difficult and controversial. For practical 
purposes, however, the International Convention for the Suppression of Financing Terrorism (1999) 
provides a starting point: ‘Any ... act intended to cause death or bodily injury to a civilian, or to any other 
person not taking an active part in hostilities in a situation of armed conflict, when the purpose of such 
act, by its nature or context, is to intimidate a population, or compel a government or an international 
organization to do or abstain from doing any act’ (quoted in Smith, 2015, p. 11). The objectives of 
terrorism are inherently political, and its methods systematically violent. Among its characteristics are 
‘fear-inducement, ruthlessness, a disregard for established humanitarian values and an unquenchable thirst 
for publicity’, while strategies ‘commonly include hijacking, hostage-taking, bombings, indiscriminate 
shootings, assassinations and mass murders’ (Evans and Newnham, 1998, p. 530). 


Terrorism in international politics has also been around for a long time, although the highest profile case 
in recent years is obviously the set of events known as ‘9/11’. The response by the US, supported by a 
significant international coalition, was to deploy military force against Afghanistan, the country in which 
the organization responsible for the attacks, al-Qaeda, was based under the protection of the Taliban 
government. The intervention appeared to be successful in its short-term aim of driving the Taliban from 
power and installing a new US-friendly government. 


Buoyed by this apparent victory, thé US ASY tet hahai CPHAG inW03, ostensibly on the grounds 
that Iraq under Saddam Hussein's regime had developed weapons of mass destruction and was therefore a 
significant threat to international peace and security. Although the US failed to get the backing of the UN 
Security Council, it received significant support from around fifty other countries, notably the UK under 
Tony Blair, which together comprised a ‘coalition of the willing’. These allies, as well as a significant 
majority of the US population, were evidently persuaded that Iraq was part of a network of international 
terrorism linked to the events of 9/11. There was never any evidence for this claim, but the fact that such a 
falsehood was widely believed to be true (and still is), especially in the US, is testimony to the link 
between power and knowledge identified by postmodern scholars, as mentioned earlier. 


Fifteen years later, Afghanistan remains an exceptionally weak state riddled with internal conflicts and 
corruption and unable to provide basic security for many people. Although al-Qaeda leader Osama bin 
Laden was at last found and executed in Pakistan in 2011 by US operatives, the Taliban insurgency 
continues. Iraq is faring no better. Although President Obama declared the end of the US military mission 
in Iraq in August 2010, the situation remains highly unstable. Best estimates of Iraqi casualties, both 
military and civilian, since the 2003 invasion put the figure at nearly a quarter of a million — not counting 
those injured or permanently maimed (IBC, 2016). As we know, there were never any weapons of mass 
destruction. The secondary justification — of saving the Iraqi people from terrible oppression at the hands 
of Saddam's dictatorship and instituting a democracy in the heart of the Arab world — may have had a 
pleasing humanitarian cadence, but it was conceived at least partly as a face-saving ploy after the 
weapons of mass destruction justification had collapsed. 


In light of these factors, there is good reason to be suspicious of arguments about humanitarian 
intervention. On the other hand, it would be a mistake to dismiss the possibility of genuine humanitarian 
intervention in all circumstances. More timely intervention in Rwanda, for example, may well have 
prevented the genocide there and alleviated suspicions that ‘black’ lives are less valuable than ‘white’ 
lives. The 2011 intervention in Libya is also a very different situation from either Afghanistan or Iraq, 
with much stronger evidence of genuinely humanitarian motivations in play, despite accusations of 
neocolonialism. Even so, the situation in Libya today remains chaotic and dangerous with no agreed 
national government in place creating a situation conducive to IS operations. 


Although the US and its allies have used conventional military means to prosecute the ‘war on terror’, 
they scarcely faced a conventional enemy. Rather, as Barkawi and Laffey (2006, p. 329) note in their 
postcolonial critique, the ‘existential threat’ comes not from another state or group of states but from a 
‘transnational network enterprise’ in the form of al-Qaeda. This represents a significant departure from 
conventional narratives about world politics, characterized by great power struggles. The authors also 
argue that the inadequacy of existing security paradigms to deal with this development is due to an 
entrenched Eurocentrism which fails, among other things, to appreciate ‘the mutual construction of Europe 
and the non-European world and their joint role in making history’ (ibid., p. 330). They further note, as 
other critical security scholars have done, that many of the conflicts pursued by the West have often been 
framed in terms of a civilizing mission: ‘Whether “white man's burden”, humanitarian intervention ... or 
the post-9/11 invasions of Afghanistan and Iraq, the assumption is that it is the right of the West to bear 
arms to liberate the “natives”.’ This, they say, is and always has been the primary justification of 
imperialism in all its forms: ‘it is about civilising the barbarians’ (ibid., p. 351; see also Orford, 2003, p. 
47). Again, this style of postcolonial analysis casts a rather different light on humanitarian justifications 
purveyed by the US and its allies. 


Understandably, much of the discussion about terrorism and associated security issues in recent years has 
been dominated by the fallout from 9/11 and subsequent attacks by extremist Islamic groups in Spain, 


Russia, the UK, Indonesia, India’WHt Bante di SHR Ea ORS SNOhetl less, this type of attack is not 
typical, and it is important to look at the broader picture. Most terrorist attacks are aimed at domestic 
regimes or other targets within the terrorists’ own country. Various separatist groups, from the Basque 
country to Kashmir, and similar movements within Northern Ireland, Peru, Sri Lanka, the Philippines and 
Israel/Palestine, to name just a few active over the last few decades, have used terror tactics to further 
their political objectives. A number of terrorist organizations also link political objectives to a religious 
cause, and none of the major religions has been exempt. Hinduism, Christianity, Judaism, Buddhism and 
Islam have all, at one time or another, inspired causes in which terrorism has been justified as a means to 
a righteous end. One source, using figures compiled by the FBI, points out that only 6 per cent of deaths 
from terror attacks in the US between 1980 and 2005 were by Muslim extremists, compared to 7 per cent 
for Jewish extremists. The figure for Europe was fewer than 1 per cent. This is in addition to the fact that 
the overwhelming majority of victims of Islamic extremist terror attacks around the world are in fact other 
Muslims. Some of the more interesting non-Muslim US-based groups named in the report are the Ku Klux 
Klan, Medellin Drug Cartel, Irish Republican Army, Anti-Castro Group, Mormon extremists, Vietnamese 
Organization to Exterminate Communists and Restore the Nation, Jewish Defense League, May 19 
Communist Order, Chicano Liberation Front, Jewish Armed Resistance, American Indian Movement, Gay 
Liberation Front, Aryan Nation, Jewish Action Movement, National Front for the Liberation of Cuba and 
Fourth Reich Skinheads (Global Research, 2013). 


The recent focus on Islam has also tended to overshadow forms of terrorism linked to the obsessions of 
particular individuals, who may act alone or lead small but deadly groups of devotees. These are as 
likely to be found within America as anywhere else. Timothy McVeigh, the ‘Oklahoma bomber’, and 
before him the infamous ‘Unabomber’, are typical of the loner types, sometimes regarded as 
representative of an almost uniquely American type of paranoid terrorist. 


In looking at the sources of terrorism, although one can point to the grievances of specific groups, there is 
no simple explanation. An account of the causes of ‘Islamic terrorism’, for example, would involve 
attention to a complex of factors, including colonial legacies, the Israel/Palestine issue, the political 
economy of the Middle East oil industry, control of water resources, the politics of Islamic groups versus 
the state in pro-US regimes in the Arab world, and so forth. The projects of, say, Basque, IRA and 
Palestinian groups also have their different histories, although they all involve minorities that have 
historically suffered oppression at the hands of a state controlled by another group. On the other hand, 
there is also the phenomenon of state-sponsored terrorism, in which a state takes an active, if covert, role 
in organizing terrorist activities against another state. The US has pointed the finger at a number of states 
over the years, among them Libya, Syria and Iran as well as Afghanistan. But US-sponsored terrorism in 
protecting its perceived interests in Latin America, Africa, the Middle East and Asia has also been well 
documented (see George, 1991). 


In the wider scheme of things one must ask what can be done to bring about lasting solutions to the 
problems of both national and international terrorism. It is one thing to institute defensive programmes of 
‘Homeland Security’ and to hunt down particular groups of terrorists. But it is another thing altogether to 
address the basic causes of terrorism. While not necessarily found in adverse conditions of material 
deprivation, this may be one factor, combined with a strong sense of injustice either against governing 
authorities within a state or against an international hegemonic power that is perceived to be at least 
partially responsible for those adverse conditions of life and the loss of dignity and respect that goes with 
them. 


Environmental Security and the Green Agenda 


While environmental problems Have Hever WeaPa nA cone for traditional IR agendas, the 
environment itself has become ‘securitized’ in a way unimaginable just a few decades ago. We have seen 
that natural disasters such as hurricanes, floods, tsunamis, droughts, earthquakes and forest fires have 
generated significant human security problems. Of course natural disasters, like war, are nothing new. But 
what makes them such hot political issues in the current period is the perception that many natural 
disasters are associated with industrialization and a global ‘carbon economy’, and therefore a 
manifestation of the Anthropocene. Climate change is the most prominent case in the current period, with 
a strong scientific consensus on the fact that global warming through the release of excessive ‘greenhouse 
gases’ into the atmosphere has been generated mainly by the consumption of fossil fuels and livestock 
production. In the face of possibly catastrophic consequences in the future, there is growing pressure for 
action to be taken at the highest levels. It also suggests that ‘how we now think about security needs a 
substantial overhaul because traditional assumptions of a stable environmental backdrop to geopolitics 
are simply no longer tenable’ (Dalby, 2015). 


As we have seen, the securitization of environmental issues has been accompanied by the emergence of 
systematic thinking in the form of green theory. The principal reference point is a concern for protecting 
the environment, prompted in turn by the perception that there are significant threats to it. These take many 
forms, not just those associated with climate change: oil and chemical spills on land or water; toxic waste 
going into landfill; the degradation of river systems through the construction of dams; dwindling 
biodiversity; the invasion of sensitive ecological areas by alien plant or animal species; and so on. In 
turn, many of these problems produce major threats to food resources, and so ‘food security’ and ‘water 
security’ — basic requirements for human survival — are now considered a major issue for the survival of 
millions of people. 


In 2007, the UN Security Council discussed for the first time the implications of climate change for 
security. Although there was no clear agreement that environmental issues should be included formally on 
their agenda, it represented a significant step in the securitization of the environment. Progress at the level 
of global politics since then has been slow and it was not until the Paris Climate Conference (COP 21) in 
December 2015 that the first legally binding agreement, aimed at limiting global warming to below 2 
degrees Celsius above pre-industrial levels, was signed between 195 countries. The extent to which 
action will follow remains to be seen, although most countries do at least have national climate action 
plans (European Commission, 2016). 


That climate change and global warming have become such major issue areas for world politics is due to 
recognition of the fact that the general effects of anthropogenic environmental change has put both national 
and global security futures at risk. Climate change ‘denial’ is still doing brisk business in some quarters, 
even in the face of an overwhelming scientific consensus on the reality of the phenomenon, now followed 
by virtually unanimous global political agreement on action. An interesting question is why there has been 
such vociferous resistance to accepting the scientific evidence. Part of the answer lies in the rather 
obvious fact that there are vested industrial interests in carbon-based energy resources (just as there were 
in the tobacco industry when strong resistance to health warnings was mounted). But among the general 
public, other factors are at play. One interesting commentary suggests that climate change denial is partly 
a manifestation of ‘status quo bias’ — the tendency to support systems (in this case, carbon-based energy 
sources) that we are familiar with. It is further suggested that status quo biases may make political and 
social systems very hard to change but, once they do actually change, the same biases then work to 
enforce the new status quo (Mooney, 2015). With a new global status quo now established, national 
governments may find their pathways to a cleaner energy future, and thus a reduction in environmental 
security risk, made a little easier. And although global agreement is vital, it is at the national or local 
level that practical action always needs to take place. As René Dubos, an advisor in 1972 to the United 


Nations Conference on the Humd Eny hOn. oiy aia? Aik EPbally, act locally’. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has provided a broad outline of both traditional and more recent critical approaches to 
security and insecurity. It has also highlighted some of the most serious practical issues confronting both 
scholars and policy-makers today. In addition, it should be emphasized that none of the theories mentioned 
here is in any way disconnected from political practice in the ‘real’ world. Indeed, the theorizing of 
security, as with the theorizing of IR more generally, is intimately connected to actual developments on the 
ground. Attention to the fields of critical security studies, including gender approaches, further highlights 
some general themes of this book, and that is the importance of social processes in the construction of 
what counts as significant from political and security perspectives, as well as the problematic nature of 
the domestic/international divide. 
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Questions for Discussion 


e What are the main points of difference between realist and liberal approaches to security? 

e How do gender approaches enhance our understanding of security and insecurity? 

e To what extent do critical approaches to security de-centre the state as the primary object of security? 
e In what ways does terrorism defy conventional security analysis? 


e What does it mean to say that the environment has become ‘securitized’? 
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Global Governance and World Order 


The idea — and ideal — of order has been central to theories of politics for centuries, but in the modern 
period it has revolved almost exclusively around the sovereign state, both domestically and 
internationally. For traditional international theorists, the sovereign state system promotes order in the 
sense that it provides a measure of structured stability under conditions of anarchy. ‘Global governance’, 
however, also involves non-state or transnational actors in the realm of ‘global civil society’, reflecting 
broader social movements with a global orientation to social relations. Governance arrangements are also 
evident in the trend to regionalization which has occurred since the end of the Second World War which 
many regard as the strengthening rather than the weakening of world order. Notwithstanding these 
developments, conflict associated with ethnicity and other forms of identity politics has seen geopolitical 
fragmentation as threatening the state system ‘from below’. In the present period, additional pressures 
have seen the phenomenon of failing states emerge especially, although not exclusively, in the former 
colonial world. More generally, reflections on world order in the contemporary period raise the question 
of Western dominance and privilege, of which US hegemony is just one aspect. The final part of this 
chapter therefore considers the West/non-West divide and some implications for world order. 


Global Governance and the United Nations 


It has been suggested that, if the League of Nations had been designed to prevent the war that preceded it, 
then much the same can be said of its successor, the UN (Nye, 2000, p. 160). From the start, however, the 
UN enjoyed broader support in terms of membership. Whereas the League suffered from a distinct lack of 
enthusiasm among the most important players, especially the US, the UN started up at the San Francisco 
conference of 1945 with fifty-one signatories. Furthermore, it was not dominated numerically by Western 
states. All but nine of the original members were from other parts of the world, thus making the UN more 
‘global’ from the beginning. It remains the premier club for states, and indeed membership of the UN is an 
emblem of statehood. We have seen in Chapter 4 that, as decolonization took place in the aftermath of the 
Second World War, most former colonies acquired statehood and UN membership almost simultaneously. 
From its original membership of fifty-one, the UN grew by 1984 to 159. After 1989, membership 
increased again, largely on account of the proliferation of independent sovereign states that followed the 
collapse of the former USSR. By the end of the twentieth century UN membership stood at 188, and by 
2016 it had reached 193, the latest state to join being South Sudan in 2011. The UN also recognizes two 
non-member states — the Holy See (the Vatican) and Palestine, both of whom have been awarded 
permanent observer status. 


With the deficiencies of the League in mind, the UN's designers attempted to devise a stronger system of 
global governance with a greater capacity for collective security in order to overcome the deficiencies 
that had rendered its predecessor ineffectual in preventing major war. For this reason, the most important 
and powerful body within the UN's central system is the Security Council, with its permanent membership 
of five major powers — the US, the UK, France, Russia and China — each with a veto, plus fifteen rotating 
non-permanent members. The permanent membership clearly reflects the outcome of the Second World 
War and is now regarded by reformists as anachronistic. It also reflects an assumption that, unless the 
most powerful states are given greater authority and status in the Security Council, they are unlikely to 
remain committed to the organization as a whole. 


Even so, commitment has been a‘Brovlént For exarapie? Atthougl thé US Has been a key player from the 
start, conservative elements within the US Congress — as well as American society at large — have often 
been hostile both to the UN system as a whole and to certain of its programmes. In 1984 President Ronald 
Reagan withdrew the US from membership of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), alleging financial mismanagement, anti-Americanism and general anti-freedom 
policies. The UK under Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher followed Reagan's lead. Both subsequently 
rejoined, but a certain nationalistic hostility to supranational organization remains. In June 2015, an 
American Republican Congressman from Alabama introduced a bill entitled the American Sovereignty 
Restoration Act of 2015 aimed at taking the US out of the UN altogether on the grounds that it was ‘a 
complete waste of American tax dollars’ and that it “works against America's interests around the world’ 
(quoted in Newman, 2015). At other times, however, UN support has been vital for legitimizing US 
actions, such as leadership of Operation Desert Storm in the Gulf in 1991 and of the coalition forces in 
Afghanistan after the US overthrew the Taliban government following the 9/11 attacks. No such support 
was forthcoming for the 2003 invasion of Iraq, which casts doubt on the legitimacy and indeed legality of 
this particular operation. Given the power of the US and its allies, however, there is little likelihood they 
could be brought to account. 


The primary concerns of the UN — maintaining international peace and security, and therefore order — 
were complemented from the start by other normative and practical concerns. This is reflected in the 
significant number of programmes, funds and agencies set up under UN auspices. Among the best known 
are UNESCO, mentioned above, the World Health Organization (WHO), the International Labour 
Organization (ILO — a survivor from the old League), the UN Children's Emergency Fund (UNICEF), the 
UN Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD), the UN Environment Programme (UNEP) and the 
UN Development Programme (UNDP). Moreover, in drawing up a Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights (UDHR), which was adopted by the General Assembly in 1948, and the covenants that followed, 
the clear implication was that it was not just with the integrity of sovereign states that the UN was to 
concern itself, but their individual inhabitants as well. As mentioned earlier, this concern for human rights 
has seen the UN adopt a more flexible approach to humanitarian intervention in the post-Cold War period, 
which would ordinarily be interpreted as undermining the principle of state sovereignty. 


But let us consider again the normative dimensions of ‘internal’ sovereignty for, in so doing, it is possible 
to cast the humanitarian impulse to intervention in a slightly different light, as upholding the moral basis of 
sovereignty in another sense. Here we may recall that the theory of sovereignty developed by Hobbes 
gave the sovereign, or ruler, virtually absolute authority over all the inhabitants of the state. But Hobbes 
also argued that people retained a fundamental right to self-preservation, since it was for this purpose that 
they had submitted to the sovereign authority in the first place. If the rulers of states today claim a right to 
exercise unfettered sovereignty over the people within their territory, they do so on the grounds that they 
are Carrying out a duty of care, in terms of security and protection, owed to their people. As suggested 
earlier, if sovereignty imposes any moral duties on states, it is surely the security and well-being of their 
own people. There are of course other arguments, such as an appeal to ‘national security’ or ‘national 
interest’, over and above the rights of individuals or minority interests. But, in the end, there is a clear 
moral dimension to sovereignty claims that is directed to the well-being of all the inhabitants of a state. 


In practical terms, it is not difficult to demonstrate the extent to which a state (or government) that behaves 
badly towards its own people generates a great many problems for world order. The creation of large 
numbers of refugees or asylum seekers fleeing civil war and/or repressive states is another obvious 
example in the present period. This draws attention to the relationship between domestic and international 
order emphasized by the UN over the last decade or so and which has provided a normative basis for 
many of its activities, especially peacekeeping. Barnett (2010, p. 70) points out that: ‘If the prevailing 


belief was once that international Ofdét Was breita ai bakating powél and discounting domestic 
politics, there is now an increased conviction that domestic politics matters’ and, further, that an emphasis 
on the strong relationship between domestic and international order means that states are ‘moving from 
the language of deterrence to that of assurance’. 


The UN's success, at least in comparison with the League, reflects the very different environment that 
prevailed in the postwar period which included a stable, if rather hostile, bipolar structure and a greater 
recognition of the need for cooperation between states (Diehl and Frederking, 2010, p. 3). This highlights 
the fact that states themselves are part of the problem. Nonetheless, the UN as an institution of global 
governance and world order is based essentially on the sovereign state system and is dedicated to the 
preservation of that system as the primary basis of order. Looking back at the theorization of order, we 
can see that the norm of non-intervention reflects the pluralist position endorsed by one branch of English 
School theory as well as by conventional realist theory. Moreover, given that non-intervention is the 
norm, then intervention must always be regarded as exceptional and always as requiring justification. At 
the same time, the UN has been concerned to turn a mere system into something resembling more of a 
society of states with solidarist underpinnings. This is reflected in the huge range of agencies and 
programmes noted above and in the expectations that many people have of the UN when a crisis, either 
natural or human-made, emerges. 


Global Civil Society and Social Movements 


Humanitarian goals of one kind or another are also supported by a plethora of non-state actors and social 
movements in the international sphere, which together form an amorphous entity generally described as 
‘global civil society’. Because conventional IR has tended to focus on the role of states and major 
institutions as well as certain powerful economic actors, less attention has been paid to non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs) and social movements more generally. Yet they have made a significant 
contribution to fostering international cooperation on issues of global concern (Smith, 2008, pp. 89-90). 


The term ‘civil society’ has its modern origins in social contract theory — exemplified by Hobbes's 
political theory — but it is to the German philosopher G. W. F. Hegel that we owe the basic understanding 
that predominates today. In its ‘domestic’ application, civil society is a sphere that stands beyond the 
family, on the one hand, but which stands apart from the formal institutions of the state, on the other. 
Hegel's approach did not render this latter distinction a rigid one, since the state was understood to 
synthesize the various elements within the political community. In the contemporary period, however, 
civil society denotes a sphere of human interaction and association which stands apart from the formal 
activities and structures of the state, while global civil society transcends states as such. 


The idea of civil society was popularized towards the end of the Cold War period in places such as 
Poland, where the Solidarity movement was regarded as the manifestation of an emerging civil society 
specifically opposed to the communist state and seeking autonomy from it. A narrower meaning has also 
been adopted, largely by the NGO community, to refer to itself. Thus the term ‘civil society groups’ refers 
to NGOs. Similarly, global civil society is often taken to refer to the community of international NGOs 
(sometimes called INGOs), as distinct from states, organizations that function as agents of states, or 
bodies founded on the state system, such as the UN. INGOs include organizations such as Greenpeace, the 
International Chamber of Commerce, Amnesty International, Médecins Sans Frontiéres, the Red 
Cross/Red Crescent, Rotary International, the International Political Science Association, the World 
Council of Churches, and so on. These are distinct from agencies set up by the UN, such as UNICEF, 
UNESCO, etc., which are not NGOs. From a critical theory perspective, these organizations are said to 


contribute to ‘an “activist versio” o Hobar chit Society ds ai EHalncHatory realm within a global 
public sphere where individuals can potentially engage in negotiating a social contract with spheres of 
authority’ (Kaldor cited in Buckley, 2013, p. 56). 


A broad understanding of civil society, however, whether nationally based or globally attuned, can 
encompass virtually any private company or association, unregulated market-places (including ‘black’ 
markets), clubs, charities and pressure groups, as well as anarchist groups. It also covers criminal 
organizations, whose activities range from arms, drugs and people trafficking to terrorism. Therefore, 
whereas many — including ‘good’ NGOs — might want to attach an entirely positive connotation to the 
term, a more realistic understanding must involve all manner of non-state groups. There is, however, a 
certain class of NGO that the UN formally recognizes and to which it grants consultative status. 
According to the UN's criteria, such organizations must have a recognized and democratically accountable 
executive, they cannot be profit-making, they cannot advocate violence, they cannot be established by 
intergovernmental agreement, and they must support the aims and principles of the UN, notably the 
principle of non-intervention. Some advocate a stricter set of criteria that would see only ‘progressive’ 
organizations admitted to consultative status, rather than leaving it open to organizations such as the US 
National Rifle Association (NRA) (see Willetts, 2008, p. 340). 


As noted above, various manifestations of civil society activity have been linked to the phenomenon 
known as ‘social movements’, which are engaged, in various ways and for widely differing causes or 
purposes, with challenging and often protesting against formal politics as embodied in established 
political parties, governments, certain international regimes (especially economic ones), and so on. 
Accordingly, social movements may be described as ‘a distinctive form of contentious politics’ that make 
collective claims, usually against a particular set of established political, social or economic interests 
(see Tilly and Wood, 2016, pp. 3—4). A list of general movements (as distinct from specific organizations) 
which have both local (or state) bases and global networks would include the environmental movement, 
the human rights movement, the women's movement, the peace movement, the gay rights movement, the 
animal rights movement and the indigenous rights movement, as well as religious movements involved in 
social or political causes. These are linked in turn to various NGOs; for example, Greenpeace is 
obviously an organization which forms part of the broader environmental movement. More generally, it 
has been suggested that the rise of global social movements and allied NGOs reflects an emerging 
cosmopolitan politics (Cohen and Rai, 2000, p. 13). In turn, this reflects a cosmopolitan ethic that 
transcends local or national spaces. It does not, however, efface them. Rather, global social movements 
may be seen as bringing the local, national and international together in a positive dynamic. That being 
said, although most of the movements mentioned above may be associated with progressive causes, others 
are not. Islamic fundamentalism within the Muslim world, Christian fundamentalism in the US, neo-Nazi 
movements in Europe and the Tea Party in the US may be categorized as social movements, but they are 
scarcely ‘progressive’. 


It has been argued that the relationship of many social movements to civil society is not defined by the 
boundaries of the sovereign state or by state-sanctioned actions (Camilleri and Falk, 1992, p. 211). This 
is certainly true of quite a few movements. Nonetheless, many social movements are state oriented, at 
least initially, with international repercussions following soon after. An example is the ‘Jasmine 
Revolution’ or ‘Arab Spring’, which began in Tunisia in December 2010 when the self-immolation of a 
single street vendor, apparently in protest against repressive, abusive and corrupt practices in policing 
and government, sparked a massive public outcry leading to the fall of President Ben Ali's government 
within a month. The ‘contagion effect’ came into play, and the next year or so saw the rise of broad-based 
transnational social movements demanding democratic reforms, and indeed regime change, within a 
number of states in North Africa and the Middle East, including Egypt, Libya, Yemen and Syria, where 


socially, economically and polith@@ihy Sppressive PaCS hac weePettrétChed for decades. 


These events revived memories of the (unsuccessful) pro-democracy movement in China that was 
suppressed by force in 1989. The heavy-handed response of the Chinese regime to possible destabilizing 
influences within China following, and inspired by, the Arab Spring shows that it remains extremely wary 
of the potential for social movements to instigate significant change. One commentator observes that the 
Arab Spring caught China by surprise because its foreign policy had operated on the assumption that 
authoritarian Arab regimes were immutable. When the revolutions started, they came as something of a 
shock to China whose response was entirely reactive and hardly supportive of democratic movements, as 
demonstrated in particular by its continuing support for the Assad regime in Syria (Olimat, 2013, p. 90). 


Each of the movements mentioned above is clearly state oriented, yet at the same time they can be said to 
be part of a broader democratization movement supported by various civil society groups (as well as by 
democratic governments) and which has had a global presence since well before the end of the Cold War. 
It can also be argued that the collapse of communism in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union 
represented the net effect of a broad social movement whose component parts were essentially state 
based and state oriented. This, of course, has something to do with the fact that democracy is a form of 
government and governments are creatures of the state. More generally, it has been suggested that the 
triggers for many recent protests tend to be country-specific and related to national political concerns, and 
less related to transnational issues than in the past, even though governing authorities, especially those of 
an authoritarian bent, often seek to blame foreign influences (see Carothers and Youngs, 2015). 


One of the best-known movements to arise in recent times that is certainly focused on the global sphere is 
the amorphous collection of groups which together constitute the so-called anti-globalization movement, 
but which is more accurately described as anti-corporate globalization (see Jones, 2010, esp. pp. 168— 
90). In some ways, it can be characterized as a ‘movement of movements’, speaking for causes ranging 
from the environment to Third World debt relief. The diverse groups representing these causes, and 
others, first gathered in force to protest against the WTO in Seattle in November 1999. In following years, 
further large-scale protests were mounted at various fora, including the IMF meeting in Prague in 
September 2000, the EU summit in Gothenburg in June 2001, the G-8 summit in Genoa in the following 
month, APEC in Sydney in 2007, the G-20 summits in Toronto in 2010, Los Cabos in Mexico in 2012 and 
Brisbane in 2014, and in various locations on May Day each year. These have now become major 
security events, with city centres becoming exclusion zones and thousands of security personnel deployed. 
The most visible of the groups have been the revolutionary anarchists, who invariably use violence to 
draw attention to themselves, although these constitute a small minority that is not representative of the 
wider social movements. Anti-globalization protests have declined to some extent since the 2008 Global 
Financial Crisis (GFC) and its aftermath with the focus more on local/national issues, as suggested above. 
But they remain an important transnational phenomenon. 


There is now a formal World Social Forum, which met for the first time in Brazil in 2001 and which now 
convenes on an annual basis with the latest being held in Montreal in August 2016. Its Charter of 
Principles states that it is an open meeting place for reflective thinking, democratic debate of ideas, 
formulation of proposals, free exchange of experiences interlinking for effective action, by groups and 
movements of civil society that are opposed to neoliberalism and to domination of the world by capital 
and any form of imperialism, and are ‘committed to building a planetary society directed towards fruitful 
relationships among Humankind and between it and the Earth’ (World Social Forum, 2011). 


The common target of groups involved in ‘global protest’, in one way or another, is ‘global capitalism’ 
and the increasing, and unaccountable, power of multinational corporations in the current world order. 
This raises, among other things, the question of the relationship between states and markets, which we 
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Regionalization and World Order 


Many discussions of world order and global governance, especially with respect to the economic 
dimensions, have obviously revolved around the phenomenon of globalization. This is widely viewed as 
one of the most significant features of the post-Cold War landscape, and we explore the phenomenon and 
its implications for the state and IR more fully in the final chapter. In the present period, however, 
regionalization, or regional integration, seems set at least to match globalization as a primary feature of 
world or international order, although it is a largely complementary process rather than an opposing one. 
Put simply, regionalization is an integrative process occurring at a supranational level, but within a 
certain geographical area. It is characterized by significant coordinated economic interactions with 
accompanying social consequences. Regionalization may also have a significant security dimension in 
terms of producing greater stability in relations between neighbouring states. We should note, too, that 
regionalism, as with almost any term ending in ‘ism’, refers to certain beliefs and values — in this case, 
those that surround invocations of ‘region’ and the processes, activities and institutions that are built 
around it (Lawson, 2009, p. 301). 


In most parts of the world, regional integration is a dynamic that is transforming important aspects of 
world politics. It is anticipated in the UN Charter (Chapter VIII), mainly in relation to security matters 
rather than economic or other matters, although in many places it is still in a relatively early stage of 
development. The EU represents the most advanced experiment, and one that has been a long time in the 
making. It was forty-five years from the formation of the European movement in 1948 to the Maastricht 
Treaty of 1992 which brought the EU into formal existence. Despite the Brexit the deepening and 
widening processes are ongoing, the EU's final destination remains unknown. Certainly, it is not clear 
exactly what kind of entity it is evolving into. On the one hand, some see it as a kind of superstate in the 
making, which would eventually absorb much of the sovereign power of its constituent states, a process 
that would include the adoption of a constitution and perhaps even a standing army. Others argue that, 
rather than becoming a Westphalian superstate, the EU is evolving into something akin to a neo-medieval 
empire, which will retain a striking cultural diversity among its populations, along with polycentric 
governance, fuzzy borders and multiple, overlapping jurisdictions (see Zielonka, 2007). 


Whatever future directions the EU might take, and whatever problems it faces from time to time, it is still 
widely regarded as the most successful exercise in regionalization to date, providing a role model for 
other projects around the world, as well as for free trade associations. On the other hand, the 
Eurocentricity of such beliefs or attitudes means there is often a failure to appreciate the particular 
histories, processes and ideologies involved in regionalization elsewhere and which has in turn proved to 
be a weakness in developing suitable frameworks for the comparative study of regions (see Söderbaum, 
2016, p. 7). And there are plenty of other regionalist projects lending themselves to comparative study. In 
the Asia-Pacific there is the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), the Asia-Pacific 
Economic Cooperation forum (APEC), the South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation (SAARC), 
and the Pacific Islands Forum (PIF). In the Americas, apart from APEC, which stretches across the 
Pacific, there has been the Central American Common Market (CACM) and the Central American 
Integration System (CAIS), the Latin American Integration Association (LAIA) — itself an offshoot of the 
Latin American Free Trade Association (LAFTA) — the Common Market of the Southern Cone 
(MERCOSUR), the Caribbean Common Market (CARICOM) and the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA). 


On the African continent there is‘ Af ica RSR CATH ERS the Organization of African 
Unity (OAU) — the African Economic Community (AEC) and many sub-regional African associations, 
among them the Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS), the Southern Africa 
Development Community (SADC) and the Arab Maghreb Union (UMA) in the north, as well as the 
League of Arab States, whose membership spans both North Africa and the Middle East. The Gulf 
Cooperation Council's membership is exclusively Middle Eastern and involves only six states: the United 
Arab Emirates, Bahrain, Saudi Arabia, Oman, Qatar and Kuwait. These are just some of the major 
regional organizations, but there are many other smaller ones besides. Taken together, the proliferation of 
such organizations suggests that although the sovereign state model of international relations remains 
central to world order, regional organizational dynamics are increasingly important. 


To return briefly to the EU, there is some debate as to whether the EU model really is appropriate for 
developments in other parts of the world. However, that is a matter for each regional enterprise to sort 
out: some aspects of the European experience may well be relevant for projects elsewhere, while others 
may not. The Eurozone debt crisis, which followed in the wake of the GFC, gave Eurosceptics (those 
opposed to the European project generally) a significant political boost, especially in the UK where a 
referendum held in June 2016 delivered the Brexit, although the issues involved in this are more extensive 
than those generated by debt crises. 


Another notable development is interregionalism — itself a phenomenon that reinforces regionalization and 
the trend to multilateralism as a mode of diplomacy on political, economic and cultural matters. One 
example is the Asia Europe Meeting process (ASEM). Established in the mid 1990s, it now has 51 
participating partners including all EU members plus Norway, Switzerland, Romania, Bulgaria and 
Croatia. The Asian membership now includes the ASEAN countries plus China, Japan, South Korea, 
Mongolia, India, Pakistan, Bangladesh and Kazakhstan. Australia and New Zealand, regarded as 
‘European’ in a cultural and geostrategic sense, especially during the heyday of the Asian values debate 
(see Lawson, 2009), are now members, but along with Russia are ina special category of ‘European 
Asian’ countries. It was formed primarily to enhance economic relations, but the process has also 
revealed some important cultural/ideological elements at work. In addition, it has fostered the 
participation of NGOs to further enhance the scope of multilateral interaction. But critical observers 
suggest that it is a largely ‘do nothing’ talkshop which has produced little in the way of tangible outcomes 
(Fitriani, 2014, p. 3). 


To summarize, although regional schemes have existed for decades, the post-Cold War world has seena 
much stronger pattern of regionalization emerging. Certainly, the process of EU deepening and widening 
has been given a significant boost by the collapse of the strategic and ideological structures that supported 
a bipolar world order during the Cold War, as have emergent projects elsewhere. But are developments 
in terms of both regionalization and globalization — which are complementary rather than opposing 
processes — undermining the sovereign state? We discuss this in more detail in the final chapter. 


Fragmentation and World Disorder 


Chapter 4 dealt briefly with ethnicity and the deadly politics of identity in the context of post-Cold War 
developments and noted that, rather than a new world order emerging along liberal idealist principles, 
many saw the rise of a ‘new world disorder’ instead. In terms of security and insecurity, the high 
incidence of ethnic or identity-based conflict seems to have made the post-Cold War period less stable 
than the Cold War period. Since a significant number of problems in the contemporary period have been 
due to the reconfiguration of the former communist world, it could be argued that the ensuing conflict and 


instability that has plagued parts‘Of the Toler TOMANA wad Ate tend of the Cold War is a 
temporary phenomenon, even though some conflicts, like that between Russia and Ukraine, are ongoing. 
Elsewhere, violent conflicts continue to claim thousands of lives each year. While almost all of these are 
civil wars, they have significant international dimensions as emphasized previously. 


We should also note that ethnic conflict and identity politics have not simply emerged as a new 
phenomenon in the conditions of the post-Cold War world. Ethnic conflict was a serious problem 
throughout the twentieth century. It was recognized by Woodrow Wilson and others involved in the League 
of Nations, especially with respect to Eastern Europe, and was a key factor behind the normative theories 
of self-determination that developed from that time. After the Second World War, the potential for ethnic 
conflict increased enormously, especially since many of the newly independent states of Africa and Asia 
contained very diverse ethnic groups that enjoyed anything but warm relations with each other. While 
some had been united in opposition to colonial rule, this did not necessarily create a bond of sufficient 
strength to overcome perceived conflicts of interests based on ethnic or tribal differences. Moreover, in 
the precarious political situations that often followed independence, ethnic fears, sensitivities and 
insecurities were frequently used to advantage by politicians for whom identity politics seemed a 
resource to exploit. 


One study revealed that, in 2014, there were forty-two armed conflicts (mainly civil wars and 
insurgencies) being carried on around the world, which together produced a total of 180,000 fatalities. 
This compares with 55 active conflicts in 2010, but in which fewer than 50,000 were killed. So while the 
number of conflicts has decreased, the death toll (mainly civilians) from conflicts has increased more than 
threefold, indicating that the conflicts have become much more intense. This has also led to the large 
number of refugees and internally displaced persons currently in need of resettlement (International 
Institute of Strategic Studies, 2015). While many of these conflicts involve ethnic factors, it is not the 
mere fact of ethnic difference that drives conflicts. Allied to ‘difference’ are perceptions that members of 
one group or another are oppressed or deprived of resources and opportunities relative to other more 
privileged groups, and are therefore driven to engage in violence if no other avenue for addressing 
grievances seems available. On the other hand, more privileged groups may fear losing resources and 
opportunities, and are therefore driven to defend their privileges. All this suggests that to read conflicts 
simply as ‘ethnic’ is insufficient. Analysis needs to be supplemented by a political economy dimension 
that takes account of relative deprivation and other motivating factors (see Sen, 2008). 


The aim of many of those engaged in conflict having an ethnic dimension is the creation of a new state. It 
is for this reason that such groups are often described as ‘ethnonationalist’ — a term that fuses politicized 
ethnic identification with a demand for nationhood embodied in formal statehood. This usually means the 
division of an existing state to satisfy the demand for full autonomy. Thus ethnonationalists among the 
Basques have sought to split from Spain, Quebecois from Canada, Tamils from Sri Lanka, 
Bougainvilleans from Papua New Guinea, West Papuans from Indonesia, Chechens from the Russian 
Federation, and so on. Some Kurds seek a state of their own which could involve hiving off parts of 
several existing states (Turkey, Syria, Iran and Iraq) to create a new state. The most recent new state to 
emerge was in Sudan, a country plagued by large-scale violence arising ostensibly from identity politics, 
but also involving the so-called ‘resource curse’ due to the country's large oil reserves. A referendum in 
January 2011 saw southern Sudanese overwhelmingly endorse secession from Sudan to create the new 
state of South Sudan. 


Secessionist movements are sometimes seen as fragmenting the state system ‘from below’ and posing a 
threat to world order. A former secretary-general of the UN, the late Boutros Boutros-Ghali, once argued 
that, if every ethnic (or religious or linguistic) group claimed self-determination in the form of 


independent statehood, ‘there wold BE Mi (ofa She neat PSE Md Hedce, security and economic well- 
being for all would become ever more difficult to achieve’ (quoted in McCorquodale, 1996, p. 9). His 
solution was to foster a greater commitment to human rights within states so that pressures for separatism 
would abate. This means, among other things, that, although it can be understood as a right, self- 
determination is not an absolute right. Rather, it is limited so as not to create a threat to international 
security or to infringe the rights and interests of other members of the international community (ibid.). 


Problems of ethnic conflict have plagued many parts of the former colonial world. We noted earlier that 
decolonization following the Second World War created new states on the basis of boundaries originally 
constructed by colonial powers. In turn, this exacerbated the potential for ethnic conflict, since many of 
these states contained diverse ethnic groups. Moreover, some boundaries actually split ethnic groups 
between states. But despite the potential problems of multi-ethnic states, the partition of former colonial 
states into more ethnically cohesive entities was resisted, and often resisted most strongly by postcolonial 
elites themselves. Those who had led nationalist struggles in the name of all the people of the former 
colonial state, and who ended up in positions of control, did not favour the breaking up of their newly 
acquired spheres of authority. The colonial order may have passed, but the postcolonial order of 
sovereign statehood throughout Africa, Asia and the Pacific was raised on its foundations. 


A notable exception to this general rule was the partition in 1947 of the Indian sub-continent, which 
created India within its present borders as well as East and West Pakistan, which were set up as a single 
sovereign entity and as a predominantly Muslim state. The consequences, however, were probably more 
ghastly in terms of cruelty and bloodshed than was the case with any other country's path to independence. 
Partition was immediately followed by a forced transfer of between 14 and 18 million people between 
the two countries. This was an exercise in ethnic cleansing in which not only millions of people were 
turned into refugees, but in which some 2 million Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs lost their lives as vengeful 
elements among all groups turned to murder, rape and other abuses. As we have seen, East Pakistan later 
broke away to become Bangladesh — a rare case of successful secession in the Cold War period. Kashmir 
remains disputed to this day and has also brought two nuclear powers to the brink of open warfare in the 
recent past. 


Because postcolonial states are based on what often seem to be arbitrary boundaries determined by 
colonial bureaucrats, such boundaries are often described as ‘artificial’, especially since they do not 
follow a logic dictated by ethnic factors. But this perspective is also open to criticism, since to call a 
certain class of boundaries ‘artificial’ assumes that there are other kinds of boundaries separating (or 
enclosing) people that are somehow ‘natural’. There is of course some sense in which a river, a mountain 
range, an ocean or some other feature may be regarded as forming a natural boundary. But to apply the 
term ‘natural’ to divisions among people on the basis of race, ethnicity, culture, language or some other 
marker of difference is another matter. As suggested before, to assume that something is naturally 
occurring is to cast it as permanent and unchangeable. Far from being fixed in this way, ethnic identity is 
best understood as situational, shaped by contextual factors. Nor is ethnic identity necessarily tied to a 
political project, let alone one that demands a state to accommodate it. In addition, some members of the 
putative ethnic group, sometimes even a majority, do not necessarily support the cause (or tactics) of 
separatist groups. Not all Kurds want a Kurdistan, and fewer than 50 per cent of Quebec's population, 
which is largely francophone, support calls for an independent state. Scottish voters also rejected a move 
to independence in 2014. So, although the identity of particular groups can endure over long periods of 
time, they are nonetheless subject to change, decline, renewal, abandonment and transformation, 
depending on the political, social and economic forces at work in different circumstances and different 
periods. All this accords with theories emphasizing the socially constructed character of any political 
arrangement. 
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The phenomenon of failed or failing states must also be considered in the context of contemporary 


problems of fragmentation and world (dis)order. The notion of failure here ranges from a chronic inability 
to sustain a reasonably secure social, political and economic environment for the citizens of the state to 
those few rare cases of genuinely collapsed states, where virtually no legitimate governmental authority 
can maintain effective control of the central apparatus (Zartman, 1995, p. 1). From an external 
perspective, a failed state has also been described as ‘utterly incapable of sustaining itself as a member 
of the international community’ (Helman and Ratner, 1992-3, p. 3). Allied to the concept of the ‘failed 
State’ is a notion of internal weakness — hence ‘weak states’, which face serious problems with 
domestically generated threats to the security of the government rather than to the state as such. Buzan 
(1991, p. 101) says that the reason why some entities continue to exist as states at all owes more to the 
simple fact of recognition by other states than anything else. For example, the word ‘Somalia’ still names 
a State that exists as an entity in an international system of states, but that entity has almost no capacity to 
carry out even the most basic of functions of a state. 


As mentioned earlier, recent years have seen the introduction in 2005 of a ‘Failed States Index’, since 
renamed the ‘Fragile States Index’, put together by the Fund for Peace, an NGO based in Washington, DC. 
The 2015 index ranks 178 countries around the world on a range of social, political and economic 
indicators — including demographic pressures, group grievances, human rights, rule of law, economic 
decline, public services and state legitimacy, among others — from ‘very high alert’ to ‘very sustainable’. 
Four states ranked on ‘very high alert’ are South Sudan, Somalia, Central African Republic and Sudan 
while on ‘high alert’ are the Democratic Republic of the Congo, Chad, Yemen, Syria, Afghanistan, 
Guinea, Haiti, Pakistan, Nigeria, Ivory Coast and Zimbabwe. At the other end of the index is the ‘very 
sustainable’ Finland at 178th place followed in the ‘sustainable’ category by Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Luxembourg, Switzerland, New Zealand, Iceland, Australia, Ireland, Canada, Austria, the Netherlands, 
Germany and Portugal. The US was ranked 158th, behind the UK at 161st. In Africa, which contains many 
of the states most prone to fragility, South Africa came out relatively well at 113th in the ‘low warning’ 
category, but was beaten by Botswana at 122nd (Fund for Peace, 2015). 


The idea of failed or fragile states raises the important issue of ‘state capacity’, a term which has 
acquired increasing salience since the publication of the World Development Report: The State in a 
Changing World (World Bank, 1997). Notions of state capacity are linked closely with issues of political 
economy. We consider these in the next chapter, but here we must note that the weakest states — defined in 
terms of lack of state capacity to deliver services across a broad range of basic needs, from security and 
essential infrastructure to health care and education — are those at most risk of failure and most prone to 
violence. Of course, strong states are not necessarily ‘good’ states. Some strong, well-resourced 
authoritarian states can be very brutal to their people. But to function as states — as effective political 
communities capable of providing a reasonable quality of life for their members — states obviously need 
to have the capacity to deliver measures for the collective good of the community. In an analysis of how 
state capacity, or lack of it, contributes to civil war, one study points out that strong states have a much 
decreased risk of experiencing civil war or, if one occurs, of reaching a negotiated solution. Of course, 
civil wars tend to decrease state capacity, but this implied reverse causality does not alter the overall 
picture (Sobek, 2010, p. 267). Thus strong state capacity, which includes effective government regulating 
a range of economic, social and other activities, is a major factor in security and stability within the state 
and, by extension, in the international system as a whole. 


In contrast to gloom and doom approaches, which see nothing but increasing trouble looming for the state 
system and world order as a result of the apparently increasing symptoms of breakdown in weak states 
(Kaplan, 1994), others regard the state as an entity with a remarkable capacity for survival (Migdal, 


1998). As we see in the final chapt@r, the Vater Vie ConttrdstS Witt Yef Stother body of contemporary 
literature, which has little to do with the causes and consequences of failed states as described above, but 
which has predicted, sometimes in a rather celebratory fashion, the decline of the state under the 
relentless forces of globalization. 


The West/non-West Divide 


There have long been various schemes for dividing the world according to certain geographic, strategic, 
economic and/or cultural factors. In addition to those produced by the dynamics of regionalization, we 
have noted, in a previous chapter, the category of the ‘Third World’. This entity is virtually synonymous 
with the more recently named ‘Global South’, which is necessarily contrasted with a ‘Global North’. 
These categories are associated in turn with the distribution of wealth and poverty in the international 
system, which we discuss further in Chapter 7. Here we should note that the North/South divide maps 
almost directly onto the West/non-West bifurcation of world politics. ‘The West’ is one of those terms that 
is commonly used but almost never defined or analysed, while the ‘non-West’ is effectively a residual 
category. Since these categories are so commonly invoked in the imagery of world order, they deserve at 
least a brief discussion here, beginning with a recap of the divisions that emerged during the Cold War. 


The two major Cold War geostrategic entities were of course the Western alliance, represented largely by 
NATO, and the Eastern bloc, which consisted of the USSR and most of Eastern Europe and which 
combined to form the Warsaw Pact to balance NATO. Many countries in the former colonial world were 
informally aligned with, or at least sympathetic to, one or other of these entities, despite the fact that most 
belonged to the Non-Aligned Movement. Leaving these contradictions aside, we saw earlier that this 
group became known as the Third World largely because it was neither of the ‘First World’ (consisting of 
the Western alliance) nor of the ‘Second World’ (composed of the Eastern bloc). Thus the ‘Three Worlds’ 
were essentially geostrategic rather than cultural, social, economic or geographic entities. Today the 
terms First World and Second World are effectively defunct, while the Third World persists in common 
language albeit with developmental rather than geostrategic resonances. 


As a category in contemporary world politics, the West retains important geostrategic as well as cultural 
and economic significance. In a geostrategic sense it continues to refer to a ‘Western alliance’ comprised 
of NATO member countries, which (during the Cold War) consisted of most of Western Europe (i.e., 
virtually all of Europe that wasn't communist, Switzerland excepted), plus the US and Canada. Turkey is 
also a long-standing member of NATO, although it is not generally considered ‘Western’ in a cultural 
sense. Most Eastern European countries — formerly members of the now defunct Cold War Eastern bloc — 
have joined both the EU and NATO over the last two decades, thus expanding the Western alliance 
considerably. This alliance also includes two very distant countries, namely Australia and New Zealand, 
whose credentials as members of the West derive from both their geostrategic affiliations and a largely 
European cultural heritage, reflected in turn in liberal-democratic political institutions, developed 
economies and other social institutions. Within the West, one can also identify a dominant Anglo- 
American component. As mentioned earlier, the ‘Anglosphere’ consisting of the UK, US, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand and its cultural influence in world politics is reflected in the extent to which 
English has become ‘the’ global language (see Browning and Tonra, pp. 161-82). 


One other member of the Western alliance is Japan, which has long occupied an ambivalent position in its 
own geographic region. Geostrategically, it has been strongly aligned to the US and remains host to one of 
the US's largest offshore military bases, in Okinawa. It was the world's second largest economy after the 
US until overtaken by China in 2010. Japan's domestic political and industrial profile also aligns it with 


the West. Culturally, matters are HO strafghtfhwaree ARÁN efearty ‘Asian’ in many ways, reflected in 
a range of cultural attributes, Japan is often described as very ‘Western’ in others, given its level of 
industrial development, educational and social attainments, and political affiliations. In addition, some 
discourses within the country have, since the latter part of the nineteenth century, urged that Japan ‘escape 


from Asia’ (datsua nyuo) and take its place in international society as a member of the West (see 
Iwabuchi, 2002). 


The term ‘Western civilization’ refers to a complex of characteristics, many of which are associated with 
the phenomenon of modernity but with much deeper origins in the past, as discussed in Chapter 2. The 
West is also the prime civilizational category identified by Samuel Huntington, as discussed in Chapter 4, 
along with a variety of non-Western civilizations. The term ‘civilization’ itself has a long and complex 
history and has often been used generically to describe a state of ‘advanced’ human attainment, in contrast 
to lower levels of attainment associated with such terms as ‘primitive’. From the late nineteenth century, 
however, an understanding of civilization emerged as a universal category which ‘the West’ had achieved, 
and which many other societies had not. Thus ‘Western civilization’ was taken to mark the high point of 
human development, against which human achievements from elsewhere were to be judged and, usually, 
found wanting. Furthermore, it was considered the ‘duty’ of the West to engage in a ‘civilizing mission’ in 
which the benefits of Western civilization could be spread far and wide, even if the recipients were 
unwilling (see Gong, 1984). These ideas, which were heavily influenced by the misapplication of 
Darwinian evolutionary theory, underpinned much of the justification for European colonialism. A 
significant nail in the coffin for the most grandiose ideas about ‘Western’ civilization, however, was 
disclosed by the two world wars, in which ‘barbarism’ clearly came to the fore. But has a new civilizing 
mission emerged since then? Arguably, certain foreign policy measures, including the promotion of 
democracy by both the EU and the US, do embody certain features of the earlier ‘mission’. In recent 
years, this has been applied to the Arab Middle East in particular, where the quest to ‘civilize’ has been 
linked directly with democracy promotion which, in the cases of Iraq and Libya, led to direct military 
intervention. 


At another level, it can be argued that the idea of ‘the West’ rests on the homogenization of what is, after 
all, a very diverse entity culturally and in other ways. The invocation of ‘Eastern civilization’ perhaps 
performs an even greater oversimplification. This harks back to an earlier period, when the ‘East’ was 
equated with just about everything located geographically east of the landmass of the European portion of 
the Eurasian continent with the exception of Russia. Thus the East encompassed all lands from Turkey 
through to China and Japan — a vast region known in English as the Orient and which could be contrasted 
with the Occident (Europe). Again, these are basically geographic terms which came to acquire cultural 
significance. 


We saw earlier that the idea of Orientalism is an important element in postcolonial approaches to the 
study of IR. The Occidental/Oriental divide is now more commonly expressed in the broader West/non- 
West bifurcation of the world. While these terms are often hard to avoid, I suggest that buying too readily 
into a West/non-West dichotomy risks oversimplifying many issues, especially when overlaid by a 
North/South global economic divide, where wealth and poverty, justice and injustice, are too easily 
aligned with one category or the other (see Lawson, 2006, pp. 165-86). Even so, the shape of our present 
world order has, historically, been very much determined by ‘the West’, and one cannot deny the power 
associated with this entity. Given that world orders do tend to come and go, however, and that no 
particular set of structures or configurations of power will last indefinitely, future world orders will 
almost certainly be very different from the one we are familiar with today. 
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Conclusion 


Despite the anarchic character of the international sphere, there is such a thing as ‘world order’, and there 
are some reasonably well-functioning institutions of global governance. These were shaped largely by the 
world wars of the twentieth century and a protracted Cold War which resulted in a strategic bipolar order 
lasting almost fifty years. This same period saw rapid decolonization and a significant expansion of state 
actors in the international system, and indeed the globalization of the sovereign state system itself. Just as 
importantly, there has been a substantial increase in non-state or transnational actors as well as the 
strengthening of global civil society and global social movements. Behind many of these lies a clear 
normative theme reflecting a distinctly cosmopolitan ethic. But transnational criminal organizations and 
global networks have also flourished. The problems generated by these are not confined to any particular 
part of the world, but they have especially deleterious consequences for fragile states already struggling 
with numerous problems compounded by poverty and lack of state capacity. This chapter has also touched 
on a common bifurcation of the world into the West and the non- West. This maps almost directly onto a 
North/South divide, which in turn reflects the distribution, or maldistribution, of wealth and power in the 
contemporary international system, one of the topics we consider next in the context of international 
political economy. 
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Questions for Discussion 


e To what extent is world order possible under conditions of anarchy? 
e How do NGOs and social movements contribute to ‘global society’? 
e In what sense do we now live ina ‘world of regions’? 

e What are the principal sources of world disorder? 


e Is a form of world government either possible or desirable? 
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7 
International Political Economy 


Economic issues have always had a presence in IR, but an explicit focus on their intersections with 
international politics began to materialize among IR scholars only in the 1970s. The field of international 
political economy (IPE) builds on the long-established field of political economy and its concerns with 
the relationship between states and markets which emerged along with capitalism in early modern 
Europe. What distinguishes political economy, and IPE, from economics, however, is its focus on power: 
‘who has it, how it is exercised, for what purposes and in whose interests’ (McGowan, Cornelissen and 
Nel, 2007, p. 68; see also Strange, 1994). The development of the field has been characterized by 
contestation over norms, giving rise to competing theoretical and ideological approaches. In this chapter 
we examine, first, the emergence of capitalism and theories of political economy as formulated in 
mercantilism, liberalism and Marxism, and then the role of post-Second World War institutions — the IMF, 
the World Bank and the WTO, as well as the OECD and various economic groupings such as the G-8 and 
the G-20 — which together constitute the central pillars of contemporary global economic architecture. We 
also examine the North/South divide and the global distribution, or maldistribution, of wealth. Finally, we 
consider crises in world capitalism, from the Great Depression to the global financial crisis (GFC) of the 
contemporary period, in which the perennial question of the proper relationship between states and 
markets, and the impact of that relationship on society, is deeply implicated. 


The Emergence of Capitalism 


Although elements of capitalism can be traced to much earlier times, and to locations around the world, 
the phenomenon is usually associated with the rise of modernity in Europe. One historian identifies the 
present system as representing the latest stage of a process of differentiation of business enterprises from 
government that has been ongoing for over six centuries (Arrighi, 1994, p. 85). Another links the 
emergence of capitalism itself to ‘the joining of the two halves of the globe’ achieved through European 
exploration, and which brought Europe, Africa and Asia into contact with the Americas towards the end 
of the fifteenth century. Interestingly, a major Chinese expedition involving around 200 vessels with more 
than 2,700 sailors, dispatched by the Ming emperor, preceded major European voyaging by half a century 
(Appleby, 2010, pp. 7-8). But the Chinese did not follow up on this impressive foray and, although more 
technologically advanced than Europe at the time, inaugurated neither an industrial revolution nor a 
significant shift in economic methods that might have led to capitalist development. This was to occur 
first in England before spreading to other parts of Europe and to North America, where capitalism 
became almost a founding creed of the emergent United States. 


Capitalism has been defined as ‘an economic system characterized by private ownership of resources 
including land, raw materials and property’ (Leone and Knauf, 2015, p. 6). Others see it more broadly as 
having evolved into a system of governance for economic relations which includes not only the markets 
but the institutions and authority of political economy (Scott, 2009, pp. 1—2). That this occurs not simply 
on a national scale but on a global scale is beyond doubt. It should also be noted that there is more than 
one form of capitalism, all of which vary through time and space. One study of the contemporary period 
identifies market-based, social-democratic, meso-corporatist, European continental and Mediterranean 
varieties, although these are contingent on current circumstances and are subject to transformation (see 
Dannreuther and Petit, 2008, pp. 81-2). 


Historically, the development of Apiti Fatt eht Tet wing ote ings? the separation of capital from 
labour with profits accruing to the owners of capital who were therefore the principal beneficiaries of 
wealth accumulation. The accumulation of wealth in turn made more capital available for investment, thus 
stimulating further economic growth. The focus on growth as a measure of economic success, and 
therefore as an objective to be pursued, was formalized in 1929, when a statistical measure called Gross 
National Product — now Gross Domestic Product (GDP) — was established as the sum of all spending in 
an economy. It has since become a primary indicator of prosperity and generally drives monetary and 
fiscal policy around the world (Stead and Stead, 2009, p. 39). 


Economic growth is often taken to be an unambiguous good with benefits for all. That assumption, 
however, has come under increasing critical scrutiny, especially in the context of debates about the limits 
to resources available globally, and indeed the ‘carrying capacity’ of the planet itself. This is in addition 
to longer-standing critiques of capitalism more generally, which hold that, although it is a system which 
indeed generates wealth, it does not distribute it fairly. The World Bank, which describes its mission as 
helping to ‘free the world of poverty’, recently announced a new goal of shared prosperity, which 
involves not just economic growth but equity as well. To this end it has introduced a ‘Shared Prosperity 
Indicator’ to track the gap between rich and poor. But this goal is not to be reached by redistributive 
policies (such as taxing the rich to redistribute to the poor) but by increasing the ‘size of the pie’ to be 
shared through economic growth (World Bank, 2013). 


As mentioned earlier, there is a close link between increased industrial production (a key component of 
economic growth) and environmental degradation. The earth is both a supplier of natural resources for 
economic productivity, as well as the sink for the absorption of the waste this generates (Hess, 2013, p. 
314). Until relatively recently, the economic cost of environmental pollution on the one hand, and the 
extent to which the environment supplies economic goods and absorbs waste (otherwise known as 
ecosystem services) on the other, were not normally considered in economic calculations. One study 
providing an overview of the ‘cost of living in the Anthropocene’ points out that it was not until 1997 that 
the value of ecosystem services was first calculated. At that time, their value was estimated at US$16—54 
trillion dollars, most of which lay outside the market, while the global gross national product was US$18 
trillion. This highlights, among other things, the folly of using growth as a measure of economic success 
(Gillings and Hagan Lawson, 2014, p. 7). 


Another aspect of capitalism that has come in for much scrutiny is the idea that its essential mechanisms 
are somehow self-regulating. As we shall see, this is implied in a notion that lies at the heart of classical 
liberal political economy — that of an ‘invisible hand’ guiding market dynamics to find just the right 
balance of forces to produce maximum economic efficiency. As a corollary, social and economic planning 
is not simply unnecessary, it is also undesirable, as it interferes with what is regarded as an entirely 
natural process producing an equally natural equilibrium. One of the keenest critical challenges to this 
perspective from a non-Marxist position came from Karl Polanyi (1886—1964), whose work The Great 
Transformation, first published in 1944, addresses the conflicts and contradictions within nation-states 
between the imperatives of global capitalism and social welfare concerns (see Block and Somers, 1984, 
pp. 47-8). This remains a crucial consideration in the wake of the global financial crisis (GFC) of 2008. 


Theorizing International Political Economy 


The earliest economic doctrine associated with (although not necessarily equivalent to) capitalism is 
mercantilism which accompanied a major wave of early globalization from about 1500 AD to 1800 AD, 
during which European forces penetrated and extended trading networks around the globe. The aim of 


mercantilist policy was to promOt@"the Secon RBA UF hanta Hot Fast individual or corporate) 
wealth, which was in turn considered to be a direct measure of national or state power. This entailed 
accumulating plentiful reserves of precious metals and maintaining a balance of trade strongly favouring 
exports over imports. The economic wealth of the state was not simply an end in itself, but rather a means 
of ensuring superior financial and military power vis-a-vis other states. Superiority in this respect further 
enhanced the capacity of the state to sponsor economic activity abroad. Mercantilism was therefore a 
driving force behind colonialism, which delivered not only natural resources for manufacturing in the 
metropole but new markets for the sale of goods. The logic and practice of English mercantilism, in 
particular, is also deeply implicated in the system of slavery that prevailed in the American south 
(Williams, 2011, pp. 78-9). More generally, mercantilism is often seen to bring power politics and 
economics together in a dynamic and symbiotic relationship, making it a natural ally of realist IR. One 
account holds that mercantilism was a ‘major factor enabling the state to establish its authority vis-a-vis 
internal and external forces’ (Cohn, 2015, p. 19) although it is unlikely that, at the time, it was ever 
reduced to a coherent set of economic and political principles (Magnusson, 2015, p. 9). 


Mercantilism has also been associated with protectionism and state regulation, and for this reason, among 
others, it has been set in contrast with the development of liberal economic thought as manifest in, for 
example, the work of Adam Smith (1723—1790). Indeed, Smith's excoriation of mercantilism provides the 
essential foundation for his own theories of free trade set out in his The Wealth of Nations, first published 
in 1776. A major theme is the role of uninhibited individual self-interest in a competitive economic realm, 
especially in relation to free market dynamics, which are rightly guided not by deliberate, purposeful 
policy but by the invisible hand producing self-regulation. Smith is therefore often taken to support a 
thoroughgoing laissez-faire (literally, ‘let be’) approach to the economic realm, with government playing 
a minimal role. But Smith's theory was by no means a recipe for economic anarchy in which 
unconstrained individuals simply pursue their own interests. In addition to provision for national defence 
and civil justice, Smith believed that the state must invest in public works and institutions which cannot 
be provided privately but which are essential to society in general. This includes infrastructure such as 
roads, bridges, canals and harbours, which facilitate commerce, as well as public education and hygiene, 
which he saw as beneficial to both individuals and society. In the economic realm Smith also supported 
financial regulation with respect to interest rates, banking, currency, commercial rules, taxes and even 
some light duties on imports (Medema, 2003). A balance between the interests of individuals and that of 
the state is seen clearly in Smith's summary of the aims of political economy: 


Political economy...proposes two distinct objects; first, to provide a plentiful revenue or subsistence 
for the people, or more properly to enable them to provide such a revenue or subsistence for 
themselves; and secondly, to supply the state or commonwealth with a revenue sufficient for the public 
services. It proposes to enrich both the people and the sovereign. 


(Smith, [1776] 2009, p. 248) 


Both mercantilism and classical liberal theory as formulated by Smith are therefore attuned to the needs of 
the state, albeit in different ways and with different purposes. Mercantilist ideas are strongly nationalistic, 
while liberal economic theory, as with classical liberal theory more generally, places the individual at the 
centre. Even so, the individual is located squarely within society. 


After Smith, the best-known liberal economic theorists include David Ricardo (1772—1823), who 
devised a theory of comparative advantage in international trade, and Thomas Malthus (1766-1834), 
famous for his pessimistic prognostications concerning the impact of unchecked population growth — or, 
as he put it, ‘the constant tendency in all animated life to increase beyond the nourishment prepared for it’ 
— which for humans leads to mass starvation when population exceeds the means of subsistence (Malthus, 


[1798] 2007, pp. 5-6). John Stuit Min (180621873) Butter fete ofies of his liberal predecessors in 
Principles of Political Economy, arguing that, although the laws of distribution were subject to a degree 
of human control, the laws of production were more or less fixed through a law of nature. Mill 
strenuously promoted individual liberties, economic and otherwise, but was also socially oriented in 
terms of his beliefs about the necessity for social improvement at large — a task in which government had 
an important role to play (Mill, [1848] 1994). 


The best-known name in twentieth-century liberal political economy is John Maynard Keynes (1883- 
1946). His most important work, The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money, was 
produced in the wake of the Great Depression and pioneered a macro-economic approach that broke with 
the classical tradition, especially with respect to laissez-faire. Because private investment tended to be 
highly variable, aggregate demand could not be kept stable, leading in turn to fluctuation in employment. 
This necessitated government spending in the public sector to complement (not undermine) the private 
sector and keep the economy steady. Thus Keynes promoted a ‘mixed economy’ which moved away from 
the classic liberal model (see Ghosh's introduction to Keynes, [1936] 2006, pp. xlii—xliii). More 
generally, Keynes not only highlighted the tendency of capitalism to generate periodic stagnation and 
depression accompanied by financial collapse; he also offered concrete policy proposals to offset the 
damage that inevitably followed. Thus he advocated a reformed capitalism rather than the socialist 
alternative available at the time (Minsky, 2008, p. 11). Keynes's work has given rise to a significant 
school of ‘post-Keynesian’ political economy, which has continued to challenge mainstream liberal 
assumptions (see Harcourt, 2006) and which has contributed much to debates following the GFC, as we 
see shortly. 


Mercantilism has made several comebacks over the last century or so, especially in times of economic 
slowdown. In the early 1980s, for example, after several years of stagnation in world trade, it was 
observed that conditions favoured economic nationalism, isolationism and protectionism — in short, a 
‘neo-mercantilist’ response by individual states to adverse global economic conditions, which, taken 
together, actually had the potential to exacerbate the contraction of the world economy as well as posing a 
threat to the multilateral system (Malmgren, 1983, pp. 190-1). Some suggest that the recent GFC has 
breathed new life into mercantilism while hamstringing efforts to build a global rules-based multilateral 
trading system through the ‘Doha Round’ of WTO talks which had aimed to reform key aspects of 
agriculture, tariffs and non-tariff barriers. The talks, which commenced in 2001 and which aimed at least 
in part at improving the prospects for exports from developing countries, effectively ended in failure 
when in December 2015 a WTO meeting of trade ministers from more than 160 countries could not agree 
to keep the negotiations going. One commentary suggests that attempts at reform were paralysed ‘because 
neither developed economies like the United States and the European Union nor developing countries like 
China and India were willing or able to make fundamental concessions’ (New York Times, 2016). 
Apparent national interests, or at least those of the more powerful nations capable of actually asserting 
their interests, have therefore prevailed once again. 


In the meantime, another highly influential approach to political economy had emerged in the mid 
nineteenth century through the work of Marx and Engels. It was formulated in explicit opposition to 
capitalism and the kind of world it was creating, and favoured the cause of labour rather than the owners 
of capital. We considered Marxist theory and some of its offshoots in Chapter 3. Here we look first at the 
Marxist method of historical materialism, which explains human development in general and, more 
especially, how capitalism came to dominate production on a global scale. The key to understanding this 
lies in grasping how the mode of production constitutes the central dynamic and organizing mechanism in 
society and which therefore holds the key to social change. Marx's preface to A Contribution to the 
Critique of Political Economy, first published in 1859, illustrates the extent to which people's material 
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In the social production of their existence, men inevitably enter into definite relations...independent of 
their will, namely relations of production appropriate to a given stage in the development of the 
material forces of production. The totality of these relations of production constitutes the economic 
structure of society, the real foundation, on which arises a legal and political superstructure and to 
which correspond definite forms of consciousness. The mode of production of material life conditions 
the general process of social, political and intellectual life. It is not the consciousness of men that 
determines their existence, but their social existence that determines their consciousness. 


(Reproduced in Howard and King, 1985, p. 5; emphasis added) 


Elsewhere, Marx wrote of a fallacy propagated by defenders of capitalism and liberal political economy 
which held that the mode of production is ‘encased in eternal natural laws independent of history, at 
which opportunity bourgeois relations are then quietly smuggled in as the inviolable natural laws on 
which society in the abstract is founded’ (Marx, [1861] 1973, p. 87; emphasis added). This highlights the 
‘naturalization’ of ideas, and hence of power, by ruling classes, which Gramsci developed further in his 
theorization of hegemony, while also downplaying the more materialist aspects of Marxism. This is a 
theme taken up and expanded in critical IPE, particularly in the work of Robert W. Cox (1981, pp. 127- 
8), who argued that, rather than take the world as we find it — and by implication assume that it somehow 
represents the established, natural order of things — we should stand apart from it and ask how it came 
about, who it privileges and how it might be transformed. A comparable line of analysis is taken by 
Immanuel Wallerstein in his world-system approach. Wallerstein poses the question of how is it possible 
for the capitalist world economy, which involves such a markedly unequal distribution of rewards, to 
persist: ‘Why do not the majority who are exploited simply overwhelm the minority who draw 
disproportionate benefits?’ It is not simply that military power is controlled by the dominant groups; it is 
also because of a pervasive ideological commitment to the system as a whole whereby the masses believe 
that their own well-being depends on it (Wallerstein, 2006, p. 244). Again, this resonates strongly with 
Gramscian ideas of hegemony. 


Perhaps one of the most salient points of the Marxist critique of capitalism for the contemporary period 
lies in its prediction of systemic crises, which emerge from capitalism's inherent contradictions. While 
Marx believed that capitalism would not survive these crises for long — a belief that has proved to be 
much mistaken — the notion of an inbuilt tendency to crisis has much plausibility. Marx did not develop a 
fully fledged theory of crisis, but the subsequent development of Marxian political economy saw it 
become both entrenched as a central component of the Marxist tradition and given credence by the 
observable tendency of economic ‘boom and bust’. The critical political economist Samir Amin has 
argued that the inequalities promoted by capitalism and the distorted consumption patterns it produces 
undermine its own possibilities for expansion and integration, and so the best that it can achieve when 
faced with the consequences of its own contradictions is crisis management (Amin, 1998). 


Defenders of capitalism, however, generally insist that the system is self-correcting, thereby maintaining 
an equilibrium over time, and that for every crisis a particular cause can be identified that by no means 
brings the entire system into question (see, generally, Clarke, 1991). Supporters of capitalism can of 
course also point to the collapse of communism in the USSR and Eastern Europe, which illustrated the 
highly problematic nature of central economic planning under an authoritarian political system. Critics of 
an unadulterated capitalism, however, can point in turn to the relative historic successes of social 
democracies in Scandinavia, which have promoted economic equality as much as economic freedom and 
which consistently dominate the top rankings on standard of living and other indices. 


The Institutions of Global EGonomic Governance 


Although the global economy can scarcely be governed in any strict sense of the word, there are 
nonetheless powerful institutions of global economic governance that regulate and shape it and which 
contribute elements of multilateralism to the system. As the Second World War was drawing to a close, a 
conference held in Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, in July 1944, attended by delegates from forty-four 
countries, devised a plan for overcoming some of the problems that had plagued the international 
economy of the 1930s, especially the Great Depression, the collapse of the ‘gold standard’ and the pursuit 
of mercantilist strategies. One important objective was to establish a stable exchange-rate mechanism, 
albeit within a framework providing some flexibility. This lasted until 1973, when most major currencies 
shifted to floating exchange rates. Although the Bretton Woods system is often depicted as collapsing at 
this point, we still live essentially under a ‘Bretton Woods order’ (Andrews, 2008, pp. 3-4). 


Certainly, three major Bretton Woods regulatory institutions remain key players in the global economy: the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), the World Bank and the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), signed in 1947. The last was a temporary substitute for an International Trade Organization, 
which was to be the third major institution. By the time this proposal was presented to the US Congress 
for ratification, however, there had been a shift in US thinking away from international institutions. Other 
countries had been prepared to sign up but it was pointless without the world's major economy (Raffer 
and Singer, 2001, p. 5), and it took until 1995 to establish the WTO. At its inception, it was hailed as 
providing a long overdue permanent legal and institutional base for international trade, a reliable 
contractual framework within which governments could formulate domestic trade policy and a platform 
on which trading relations among countries could evolve (Wilkinson, 2000, p. 55). As the failure of the 
Doha Round illustrates, however, it still has a long way to go. 


The original ideas underpinning the Bretton Woods order had been influenced by the work of Karl Polanyi 
as well as by Keynesian approaches. Keynes himself led the British delegation at the 1944 conference. In 
the US, President Franklin D. Roosevelt's ‘New Deal’ had already seen huge increases in spending on 
public works to boost employment and economic activity as well as new financial regulatory 
mechanisms. These measures had followed the crash of the New York Stock Exchange on 29 October 
1929, the date conventionally taken to mark the onset of the Great Depression. One author says that the 
public works revolution helped to justify a new role for the state in American life and effectively 
legitimized Keynesian economic management (Smith, 2006, p. 3), although strong opposition remained. 


The postwar period, then, was one in which intervention and regulation were regarded as underpinning 
the architecture of economic governance both domestically and internationally. This also represented a 
shift in the perception of the mediating role of the state in society—market relations, which in turn saw the 
establishment of ‘embedded liberalism’ — a form of multilateralism in which ‘capitalist countries learned 
to reconcile the efficiency of markets with the values of social community that markets themselves require 
in order to survive and thrive’ (Ruggie, 1982, p. 400; see also Ruggie, 2008, p. 231). This signalled a 
move away from ideas of a purely self-regulating market, which, in Polanyi's terms, entailed a project of 
‘subordinating society to an abstract economic logic’ (Cox with Sinclair, 1996, p. 31). 


From the 1970s, however, there was a marked ideological shift towards ‘neoliberalism’. The key 
elements of the neoliberal turn were formulated by Friedrich von Hayek (1899-1992), whose antipathy to 
central planning led him to condemn almost any form of regulation and intervention as ‘socialism’, a 
theme which resonates strongly among conservative Republicans in the US. He promoted instead the idea 
of ‘spontaneous order’, which emerges ‘naturally’ from social and economic forces and so produces the 
best possible equilibrium, in contrast to the artificial order generated by government, which stifles the 


economic sphere, and whose rolé'Shoutd bE KEP thé inih CSinpatible with a free society (see 
Angner, 2007, p. 14). After Hayek, the best-known figure in the post-1960s neoliberal ascendancy was 
Milton Friedman (1912—2006), who shared common ground with Hayek on winding back the state to 
allow economic forces to find their ‘natural’ way. 


In the political realm, neoliberal ideas were embraced enthusiastically by Margaret Thatcher (UK prime 
minister from 1979 to 1990) and Ronald Reagan (US president from 1981 to 1989) and implemented 
through programmes of privatization and deregulation aimed at reducing the power and role of 
government not just in their own countries, but worldwide through the institutions of global economic 
governance. The IMF, the World Bank and the WTO in particular came to be seen as reflecting the 
ascendancy of neoliberal ideology, the ‘characteristic vectors’ of which are ‘liberalization, privatization, 
minimizing economic regulation, rolling back welfare, reducing expenditures on public goods, tightening 
fiscal discipline, [and] favoring freer flows of capital, strict controls on organized labor, tax reduction, 
and unrestricted currency repatriation’ (Falk, 1999, p. 2). These developments ushered in an experiment 
over more than two decades in which neoliberal remedies saw deepening inequalities between much of 
the developed and the developing world, which we examine shortly. However, although neoliberal ideas 
appear to demand the reduction of state power and government intervention, they are perhaps more 
accurately seen as working to reconfigure state power in ways that favour the interests of capital over 
other interests. 


Other important actors in the global economy are certain groupings of states which have been meeting on 
an informal, ad hoc basis over the last five decades. One source says these groups originated at a time 
when deadlock over reform and leadership in many Bretton Woods institutions had produced a certain 
immobilism (Alexandroff and Cooper, 2010, pp. 295-6). An early group, the G-5, grew out of a meeting 
held in 1974 when the US invited senior finance officers from the UK, West Germany, France and Japan 
to an economic forum to discuss matters of mutual concern in the wake of the ‘oil shock’ of 1973. This 
occurred when the Organization of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries (OAPEC, now OPEC) announced 
an embargo on exports to the US and its allies in Western Europe and Japan as a political response to the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Although the embargo was short-lived, oil prices rose significantly, generating a 
host of economic and social problems for countries with high levels of oil-dependent industry and 
infrastructure. This ushered in the first of the major postwar recessions. Ongoing concerns among the 
leading industrialized economies saw France invite the same group of countries, plus Italy, to a summit 
meeting a year later, thus instituting the G-6. Canada was included in 1976, making it the G-7, followed 
by Russia in 1998 which, for the next sixteen years, made it the G-8 although Russia's exclusion in 2014, 
following its annexation of Crimea, brought it back to a G-7. In the meantime, from 2005, its meetings 
invited five additional countries as ‘guests’ — China, India, Mexico, Brazil and South Africa — thus 
inaugurating a G-8 + 5 (but now the G-7 + 5). This reflects the significant economic growth now taking 
place outside the North Atlantic region. Even so, some regard the institution as an anachronism, failing as 
it does ‘to reflect the views of vast emerging economies such as India, Brazil, China, South Korea, and 
Mexico, some of which have surpassed G8 members in GDP’ (Laub, 2014). 


The G-20 is a more inclusive organization, inaugurated in 1999 as a meeting of finance ministers and 
central bank governors and comprising, in addition to the G-7 + 5 countries, Argentina, Australia, 
Indonesia, Russia, Saudi Arabia, South Africa, South Korea, Turkey and the EU. Ex-officio participants 
include the managing director of the IMF and the World Bank president. The G-20 regards itself as 
bringing together important industrial and emerging-market countries from all regions, noting that member 
countries represent around 90 per cent of global gross national product, 80 per cent of world trade, and 
two-thirds of the world's population. Further, its economic weight and broad membership is claimed to 
give the group ‘a high degree of legitimacy and influence over the management of the global economy and 


financial system’, at least in its SWH eyes (Wade aha Wester sag rab top 


Since 1999, the G-20 says it has worked on policies promoting growth, the integrity of financial systems, 
the exchange of information on taxation matters, standards in the transparency of fiscal policy, measures to 
combat terrorist financing and, since the onset of the GFC in 2008, coordination in matters such as 
expansionary macro-economic policy, financial regulation, and improvement of precautionary lending 
facilities by international financial institutions. It also seeks to coordinate activities with other key 
international institutions, organizations and fora. That is the official line, and of course self-criticism is 
not generally a feature of such organizations. Indeed, self-congratulation at the conclusion to annual 
meetings is the order of the day for all such groups. On the other hand, for the ‘G-172’ (the member states 
of the UN that are not G-20 members) it is arguably nothing more than a self-appointed body with little 
legitimacy or authority to assume its current role (Wade and Vestergaard, 2010). A statement issued by a 
group of NGOs, faith-based groups, and labour and student unions under the banner ‘Make Poverty 
History’ said that the 2010 G-8 summit hosted by Canada had ‘ended with little to justify its existence or 
the costs incurred to host it’? (Make Poverty History Campaign, 2010). Similar comments were made after 
the G-20 meeting in Brisbane in 2014 which was held at a cost of around $400 million (Craw, 2014). As 
is the case with other institutions of global governance, its meetings have become a target for the global 
protest movement discussed in Chapter 6. This is not the case, however, with the largest but perhaps least 
effective of the Groups — the G-77 — which we look at shortly. 


Another institution representing major economies is the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD), initially formed as the Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) 
to administer reconstruction aid in Europe via the Marshall Plan. In 1961 it was transformed into an 
agency for collecting economic and social data, monitoring trends and analysing economic developments 
and social changes across a range of areas, among them trade, agriculture, technology, taxation and the 
environment. Membership tends to overlap with the G-20, but with thirty-four members it now includes 
virtually all of the smaller advanced economies, such as Austria, Belgium, Chile, the Czech Republic, 
Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Greece, Hungary, Iceland, Ireland, Israel, Portugal, Luxembourg, New 
Zealand, Norway, Poland, the Slovak Republic, Slovenia, Sweden and Switzerland. It has offered 
‘enhanced engagement’ to other important countries with growing economies, notably Brazil, China, India, 
Indonesia and South Africa, and an accession ‘roadmap’ to Russia, Colombia, Latvia, Lithuania and Costa 
Rica (OECD, 2016). 


Another group worth mentioning is comprised of Brazil, Russia, India, China and South Africa (BRICS) 
which has held annual summits since 2009 and which aspires to establish financial institutions (such as a 
new development bank) and policies separate from those of the major powers. All are G-20 members, but 
obviously find value in running a separate forum to promote their interests as the most significant 
economic players outside the West (including Japan). A number of others have expressed interest in 
joining, including Argentina, Turkey, Indonesia, Bangladesh and even Greece, although the latter is 
perhaps not surprising given its recent economic troubles. Questions for the future include how the group 
will function as a challenge to Western/US hegemony and whether there is anything, apart from the 
economic benchmarks that they share in common plus the desire to challenge the status quo, that can really 
hold them together (Kingah and Quilliconi, 2016, p. 2). 


Wealth, Poverty and the North/South Divide 


Economists, political scientists and others disagree about many things, but no one seriously disputes that 
the global distribution of wealth and resources is extremely uneven. On the positive side, World Bank 


data shows a decrease in global poveri Over tepati Alers EVE'so, the statistics remain 


alarming: 


e In 2012, an estimated 12.7 percent of the world's population lived at or below $1.90 a day, down 
from 37 percent in 1990 and 44 percent in 1981. 


e This means that, in 2012, 896 million people lived on less than $1.90 a day, compared with 1.95 
billion in 1990, and 1.99 billion in 1981. 


e Progress has been slower at higher poverty lines. Over 2.1 billion people in the developing world 
lived on less than US$ 3.10 a day in 2012, compared with 2.9 billion in 1990 — so even though the 
share of the population living under that threshold nearly halved, from 66 percent in 1990 to 35 
percent in 2012, far too many people are living with far too little. 


e China alone accounted for most of the decline in extreme poverty over the past three decades. 
Between 1981 and 2011, 753 million people moved above the $1.90-a-day threshold. During the 
same time, the developing world as a whole saw a reduction in poverty of 1.1 billion. 


e In 2012, just over 77.8 percent of the extremely poor lived in South Asia (309 million) and Sub- 
Saharan Africa (388.7 million). In addition, 147 million lived in East Asia and the Pacific. 


e Fewer than 44 million of the extremely poor lived in Latin America and the Caribbean, and 
Eastern Europe and Central Asia combined. 
(World Bank, 2015) 


Countries may be ranked in terms of wealth and poverty according to different criteria, some strictly by 
economic measures, such as GDP on a purchasing power parity basis divided by population, or across a 
range of different indices relating to human development needs. Using the first method, and with data 
collected via the IMF, China is ranked first, followed by the US, India, Japan, Germany, Russia, Brazil, 
Indonesia, France and the UK (Statistics Times, 2015). Another ranking, produced by the United Nations 
Development Program (UNDP) via its annual Human Development Report, uses a broader set of 
measures which, in addition to GDP, includes longevity, general health and access to knowledge 
measured by adult literacy and education enrolment ratio. Taken together, these categories produce a 
Human Development Index which reflects the relative well-being and life chances of the world's 
population at large, depending on where they live. In the 2015 report, the top five countries were Norway, 
Australia, Switzerland, Denmark and the Netherlands. The highest ranked non-Western countries were 
Singapore and Hong Kong at 11 and 12 respectively with South Korea at 17 and Japan at 20. The US was 
ranked at 8 and the UK at 14. The bottom 17 countries were all in sub-Saharan Africa (UNDP, 2015, pp. 
38-9). 


Whichever measure is used, it seems that the people of sub-Saharan Africa are the most deprived across a 
range of basic human needs. Lack of resources in this region with respect to food, water, shelter, health 
care, education and basic infrastructure has been compounded in many places by violent conflict and poor 
governance. Ironically, ‘lack of resources’ often doesn't mean lack of mineral wealth. Since at least the 
late 1980s, many observers have endorsed the notion that an abundance of certain natural resources 
actually ‘increases the likelihood that countries will experience negative economic, political and social 
outcomes including poor economic performance, low levels of democracy, and civil war’, thus giving 
rise to the notion of the ‘resource curse’ (Rosser, 2006, p. 7). Political and social variables, however, 
obviously mediate the relationship between natural resource wealth and development outcomes (ibid.). In 
the case of Australia, which is second only to oil-rich Norway on the UN's measure of human 
development, mineral wealth has been a major factor in its economic successes and high standard of 
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Most of the world's poorest countries are also former colonies of some of the world's richest countries, 
implying a measure of ongoing responsibility on the part of the latter. Beyond the immediate colonial 
connection, however, a clear normative principle of global distributive justice is apparent in almost all 
the discourses surrounding the North/South divide. This means that countries such as Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Switzerland and a number of others, which played virtually no part in modern colonial 
enterprises, are nonetheless seen as having obligations in addressing global inequalities. Indeed, Sweden, 
Luxembourg, Norway and Denmark ranked as the top four donor countries in 2014 measured in terms of 
net aid as a percentage of GDP while the UK came in fifth. Moreover, their percentages of 1.10, 1.07, 
0.99 and 0.85 respectively were well above the recommended UN target contribution of 0.7 for rich 
industrialized nations. The US, although the largest donor in dollar terms, contributed just 0.19 per cent of 
GDP (OECD, 2014). The UN figure of 0.7 emerged from a (non-binding) recommendation adopted by the 
UN General Assembly in 1970 at a time when the organization was struggling to find ways, and measures, 
through which development strategies and targets could be implemented. One criticism has been that the 
0.7 target was simply ‘an arbitrary figure based on a series of outdated assumptions going into a dubious 
model and measured against the wrong metric’, and that it actually ‘tells us nothing about the real 
financial requirements of poor countries’ (Clemens and Moss, 2005, p. 18). The figure nonetheless 
remains a commonly used indicator of what rich countries should make an effort to deliver, and against 
which actual delivery is measured and compared. 


From the 1950s onwards, postcolonial activism among countries of the Global South — or the Third 
World, as it was more commonly known then — saw the emergence of several initiatives. We noted 
previously the founding in 1955 of the Non-Aligned Movement which has continued to campaign on a 
range of issues. In June 1964 the G-77, specifically representing Third World countries, was inaugurated 
under the auspices of the newly formed United Nations Commission on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) with the aim of instigating ‘a new and just world economic order’ (O’Connor, 2006, p. 199). 
UNCTAD itself was formed as a forum within which the increasing number of newly independent, but 
relatively poor, UN member states could bring some moral pressure to bear on richer states. The name G- 
77 reflects the original number of founding countries but has not changed to reflect subsequent growth: it 
now has 134 members. It meets annually at ministerial level, although summit-level meetings were 
inaugurated in 2000 and take place at approximately five-year intervals with the latest being an 
extraordinary summit in 2014 to mark the 50th anniversary of the group (Khor, 2014). 


In the meantime, in the wake of the oil shocks triggered by OPEC in 1973, calls for significant reform in 
world trade saw some grandiose statements issued under the rubric of a New International Economic 
Order (NIEO) through which hopes for a better deal for the Third World were raised, only to be 
disappointed. In addition to the high cost of oil followed by interest-rate hikes, disadvantages continued 
in terms of trade and weak political bargaining power, and so Third World debt rose. The continuing 
widening of the wealth-poverty gap saw the establishment in 1977 of the Brandt Commission, which 
issued a detailed report entitled North-South: A Programme for Survival. This report argued that it was 
in the interests, including the security interests, of the North that the South be put on track to substantive 
development gains (ICIDI, 1980). Efforts to implement its recommendations, however, were derailed by 
Ronald Reagan, who, supported by Margaret Thatcher, instead lectured Third World leaders on the 
virtues of neoliberal economic policies. Thatcher added that poverty, debt, hunger and other Third World 
ailments would not be solved by misdirected international intervention but by the freeing up of enterprise 
and trade and the defeat of socialism in all its forms (cited in Taylor, 2003, p. 410). Subsequent 
developments in the 1980s saw considerable pressure from the World Bank and the IMF on Third World 
countries to adopt neoliberal measures commonly known as structural adjustment programmes (SAPs), 


involving the privatization of state Yesthittés aero otharin tae Piper sZation, restrictions on public 
spending, and a range of other austerity measures. Loans became conditional on countries implementing 
such measures. 


Generally speaking, such programmes did not result in improved economic performance, let alone 
poverty alleviation. If anything, the capacity of governments to deliver public services in areas such as 
health, education and infrastructure was further undermined. In 1989 the UN issued a report revealing that 
African countries which had pursued strong SAPs suffered significantly lower rates of economic growth 
during the 1980s compared to those that did not (Abouharb and Cingranelli, 2007, p. 16; see also Barratt 
Brown, 1995). More than two decades later the World Bank and the IMF finally abandoned SAPs and 
switched to policies of poverty reduction within a Comprehensive Development Framework (CDF), 
which ‘emphasizes the interdependence of all aspects of development: social, structural, human, 
governance related, environmental, and economic and financial’. A further aim is to correct the historical 
shortcomings of programmes which were often implemented ‘with a limited focus and with little support 
in the affected countries’ (World Bank, 2007, p. 52). Neoliberal ideology, however, is still very much in 
the ascendant, with attention focused much more on the private sector than on building state capacity. 
Indeed, a number of European countries experiencing sovereign debt crises have been subject to structural 
adjustment policies as well, although for official purposes these have been named economic adjustment 
programmes (EAPs) (Greer, 2013, p. 1). 


It seems that, as yet, there is no end in sight to the North/South divide, especially with respect to much of 
sub-Saharan Africa. That being said, some countries in that region have done relatively well, South 
Africa, Botswana and Ghana among them. These are all now democracies, suggesting a link between 
development and democracy rather than development and neoliberal economics. Elsewhere in the world, 
poverty and deprivation very often go hand in hand with conflict and weak governance, Pakistan being a 
prime example at the present time. India, while not conflict-free, does not have the same problems as 
Pakistan but, at 130th on the 2009 Human Development Index, is only marginally ahead of Pakistan, in 
147th place, and is home to one-third of the world's poorest people. Given the enormous economic 
growth that has been taking place in India in recent years, with an average of around 8 per cent GDP 
growth over the last decade, the question arises: how are the benefits of that growth distributed? One 
source notes that the top 10 per cent of the population owns 53 per cent of the wealth, while the bottom 50 
per cent of the population owns just 8 per cent (BBC News, 2007). This is on top of figures which show 
that the number of ‘high net worth individuals’, defined as those with assets of at least $US1 million 
(excluding the family home), has been growing steadily in India. One report in 2015 noted that the number 
of such individuals had grown by 15 per cent over the last year, while India had the fourth largest number 
of ultra high net worth households (those worth $US30 million or more) (Dave, 2015). Another report 
notes that by 2010, Mumbai had more millionaires per square mile than Manhattan — but it also had Asia's 
largest slum (National Geographic, 2010). 


To summarize, there is a massive imbalance in the distribution of global wealth, which has huge 
implications for the life chances of people born in particular places and into particular socio-economic 
groups. We have also noted in previous sections the additional burdens placed on women, and so there is 
a significant gender aspect as well. The statistics illustrating the problems are evidently not difficult to 
produce, but identifying solutions is another matter altogether. Attempted neoliberal policy solutions 
imposed by the World Bank and IMF have not succeeded and very likely made things worse. Increased 
aid flows from wealthy countries in the North to the South may be part of the solution, but it cannot 
provide all the answers, especially if terms of trade are not addressed at the same time. Also, as the case 
of India shows, there is in fact much wealth in the South, but it is distributed very unevenly. Poor 
governance, corruption and violent conflicts all add to the mix of factors contributing to ongoing 


deprivation and underdevelopmetin tiffereheparté Of tie WATA This Aiticates that both national and 


international action is required to deliver an adequate measure of global social justice. 


Crises in the Global Financial System 


One need not subscribe to Marxist critiques to recognize that the capitalist world economy has been 
subject to periodic crises, of which the GFC of 2008 is but the most recent episode. Technically, such 
crises are described as ‘severe business cycles’ and defined in terms of fluctuating macro-economic 
variables through which economies contract and expand. A recession occurs when two consecutive 
quarters of negative economic growth are recorded, a factor which has serious consequences for 
employment, returns on investment and general economic activity. Historically, the Great Depression 
which started in 1929 (although factors over the previous decade or so contributed to its onset and 
severity) remains the most spectacular in the extent to which markets crashed from an unprecedented peak 
to the deepest of troughs. One historian says that, even after some eighty years, there is still no consensus 
among experts with respect to its exact causes, although the ‘severity, universality, and duration of the 
Great Depression disproved the contention that the economy had its own means for righting itself’ 
(Appleby, 2010, pp. 274, 277). 


The Great Depression dragged on through the 1930s and in some respects lasted until the commencement 
of the Second World War, when most of the major economies shifted to war production. Here we should 
note the link between the economic depression of the 1930s and the growth of extremist nationalism in 
Germany and Japan (Pauly, 2008, p. 242). After the war, reconstruction and other factors saw a prolonged 
period of economic growth in industrialized countries, lasting until the early 1970s, when recession 
followed the oil shocks and a crisis of profitability. At the same time the Bretton Woods exchange-rate 
mechanism collapsed after a period of increasing strain. A prolonged stock market downturn, known as a 
‘bear market’, commenced. Key developments in the next decade or so included a second oil price shock 
in 1979, exacerbating inflationary pressures and rising interest rates. 


A debt crisis in the developing world emerged in 1982, when Mexico announced that it could not service 
a debt which had risen sharply due to world economic developments in the previous decade. Many 
developing countries, especially in Latin America, had borrowed heavily from willing Western lenders 
flush with funds from rich oil-producing countries. But higher interest rates, capital flight and falling 
exchange rates vis-a-vis the US dollar increased the debt significantly. Because the loans to Mexico and 
other developing countries were concentrated among major US banks, the crisis had the potential to cause 
a major meltdown in the banking sector (see Cohn, 2015, p. 354). World Bank and IMF intervention and 
the restructuring of debt were among the measures taken to relieve the crisis, as well as structural 
adjustment measures discussed above. It took until the early 1990s for the crisis to ease, and even then 
many countries remained heavily indebted. 


The next major crisis occurred in the East Asian region over the period 1997-9, also spreading to Russia, 
South Africa and Brazil and impacting generally on global capital markets. It began as a currency crisis 
when the Thai government, hard pressed by certain financial problems, decided to stop pegging the Thai 
baht to the US dollar. The floating baht took a sharp dive almost immediately, triggering a panic reaction, 
with investors pulling out of regional currency markets. Malaysia, Indonesia, South Korea and the 
Philippines were particularly hard hit and Japan went into deep recession. One analysis says that this 
crisis was remarkable for a number of reasons, but mainly because it hit the most rapidly growing 
economies in the world. And while some have searched for culprits within the region itself — seeking 
answers in the alleged mismanagement of banking and corporate governance or in the fact that the state 


had played a significant role in MdHaging Caprarisha fi te RfE otes — the crisis may be read 


more accurately as ‘a testament to the shortcomings of the international capital markets and their 
vulnerability to sudden reversals of market confidence’ (Radelet and Sachs, 2000, pp. 105-6). 


The bounce back of Asian economies, however, was almost as remarkable as the crash, and it was not 
long before the region was once again producing impressive growth statistics. China, less affected by the 
crisis than many of its neighbours, produced the most impressive of all, enjoying spectacular annual 
growth rates and prompting renewed speculation about prospects for an ‘Asia-Pacific Century’ which 
would see economic power shift decisively to the region in the coming decades. One commentary which 
touches on the issue of ‘lessons learned’ from the Asian crisis has some resonance for the more recent 
GFC: 


First and foremost, speedy recovery from crisis is the handmaiden of complacency. Lessons learned 
will be soon forgotten as the severity of the crisis is attenuated in the minds of those who should know 
better, and incentives for long-term solutions are dulled. But, particularly if the global recovery 
continues for a few years at its current vigorous pace, a repetition of the volatile capital flows and 
boom—bust cycles experienced by some parts of the world is altogether likely. 


(Culpeper, 2001, pp. 149-50; emphasis added) 


Less than seven years later, the worst financial crisis since the Great Depression began to gather 
momentum. Proximate causes are generally traced to deep troubles in the ‘sub-prime’ mortgage market in 
the US, which emerged after people who were poor credit risks to begin with were encouraged to buy 
into an overheated housing market — a practice called ‘predatory lending’. When interest rates rose they 
could not meet repayments, and bank foreclosures followed, in turn pricking the housing bubble. Banks 
found themselves with significantly devalued assets, while many homeowners found themselves in 
negative equity. The financial products supporting sub-prime mortgages had been poorly regulated, 
permitting high-risk loans for short-term gains. These and other factors contributed to what was soon to 
become a sorry story of financial institutional failure and government bailouts on a massive scale. A 
liquidity crisis precipitated a ‘credit crunch’, with loans across the board for both business and housing 
becoming increasingly scarce. Unemployment and general economic contraction followed. By mid 2010, 
US national debt had passed $13 trillion and was predicted to exceed GDP within the year, leading to a 
‘debt super cycle’ (Bloomberg, 2010). The ‘Great Recession’ was now in full swing. 


The effects of the crisis reverberated around the world, bringing some economies with heavy exposure to 
the high-risk strategies of US banking and loan schemes to the brink of collapse — a notable case being 
Iceland, where the three major banks failed, taking with them significant investments from other European 
countries. By 2010 a widespread European sovereign debt crisis had emerged involving, in particular, 
Greece, Portugal, Spain, Italy and Ireland. Most European economies struggled, and public spending cuts 
took their toll on lower socio-economic groups in particular. It was in this context that the economic 
adjustment programmes, mentioned earlier, were imposed. 


The Greek debt crisis received more attention than most, mainly because of the attempt by its left-wing 
government to wind back a suite of neoliberal austerity measures imposed by the IMF, the European 
Central Bank and the EU which in turn almost precipitated the exit of Greece (‘Grexit’) from the 
Eurozone. The Greek case represents the severest financial crisis in the Eurozone due principally to the 
enormous size of its debts which Greece had been under-reporting up until 2010, when it could no longer 
hide its myriad problems. The three bailout packages Greece received between 2010 and 2015 have been 
spent mainly just on paying for the international loans it already had, thus preventing bankruptcy. As with 
most aid packages, conditions were attached. These consist basically of reducing government spending 


(which in practice has meant redliing public goods i heal SAieation> Pensions, etc.) while increasing 
government revenue via new or increased taxes as well as preventing what appears to have been rampant 
tax avoidance. The third bailout was only accepted by Greece after a desperate but failed attempt to 
escape the terms demanded by its European financers in reducing the impact of austerity measures which, 
among other things, had seen employment climb to around 25 per cent (ABC, 2015). By early 2016, 
Greece's financial problems showed little sign of easing, compounded by the additional task of coping 
with the massive influx of mainly Syrian refugees arriving from Turkey. 


Returning to fallout from the GFC more generally, it should come as no surprise that most countries in the 
Global South saw growth in many sectors decline sharply, with the same consequences for the poor. The 
only advanced industrial economy to escape recession was Australia. This was due to several factors, 
including continued strong commodity exports (especially to China), a domestic stimulus package 
involving a boost to public spending on infrastructure (a Keynesian strategy), and much tighter domestic 
financial regulation in the first place which prevented banks from engaging in risky lending strategies. 


Looking at the GFC in retrospect, the US sub-prime mortgage fiasco which triggered it must be seen as a 
symptom rather than the essential cause. One analyst notes that, in the aftermath of the Great Depression, 
‘jt was almost universally believed that unregulated financial markets are inherently unstable, subject to 
fraud and manipulation by insiders’. As a result, the US government instituted a strict financial regulation 
regime that remained in place until an ideological shift in the 1970s and 1980s saw radical deregulation 
and a shift to a so-called new financial architecture (NFA) with very light controls — a direct outcome of 
neoliberal ideology. These developments stimulated the boom and bust cycles. Government bailouts in 
fact allowed new expansions to begin, thus kick-starting each new cycle (Crotty, 2009, pp. 563-4; see 
also Castree, 2010). Interestingly, such bailouts are essentially contrary to the neoliberal idea of a self- 
correcting system. The lessons of history suggest that capitalism is not self-regulating — at least not in the 
sense that business cycles occur ‘naturally’ within limited parameters and that financial institutions and 
markets can simply be left to their own devices. The invisible hand can clearly operate in a very ham- 
fisted way. This further suggests that the relationship between states and markets, and the regulation of 
markets by states, will remain a key focus for IPE. 


Conclusion 


Economics can scarcely be separated from the study of politics, society and the dynamics of power, and 
this applies in both the domestic and the international sphere, which are themselves deeply intertwined. 
Developments from the Great Depression to the Great Recession also show that it is inherently dangerous 
to subordinate politics and society to an economistic logic which dictates that there is some kind of 
natural equilibrium at work within capitalism that produces the best balance possible. As with any 
ideology that claims to reflect ‘natural’ processes of some kind or other to give it greater legitimacy, it is 
best treated with great caution. Despite the GFC, which highlighted the weaknesses of this logic, 
neoliberalism remains a powerful ideology, especially in the US. With respect to development, the 
experience of the Global South since the end of the Second World War suggests very strongly that 
structural adjustment programmes based on this logic simply exacerbated existing problems, setting the 
struggle for development back a decade or more. Furthermore, in those countries which have been 
experiencing significant economic growth, such as India, the distribution of wealth is heavily skewed, 
leaving millions still mired in poverty. All these considerations raise the question of just what is the 
proper role of the state in mediating social needs and economic dynamics. 
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Questions for Discussion 


e What are the key differences and tensions between mercantilist and liberal economic thought? 
e How is inequality maintained in the global economic system? 

e What are the key elements in structural or economic adjustment programmes? 

e To what extent are the mechanisms of capitalism self-regulating? 


e What are the prospects for further crises in the global economy? 
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8 
International Relations in a Globalizing World 


The discipline of IR was founded on key assumptions about the centrality of the sovereign state system to 
the way in which world politics is organized and conducted. It is one thing, though, to describe the 
structure of world politics in the modern period as revolving around the state system. It is another 
altogether to say that this is the only way things can be. And it is another thing again to say it is how things 
ought to be in a normative sense. The privileging of the sovereign state and state system has been 
vigorously challenged by alternative approaches to IR in recent years. These challenges embody a 
critique of state-centrism not only at the descriptive level but also at a normative level, questioning 
deeply held assumptions about the modern state as a political community and the arena within which the 
‘good life’ can be realized. But has the discontent among some IR scholars with the state-centrism of their 
discipline, and its implications for normative issues, been superseded to some extent by the phenomenon 
of globalization in the contemporary period? If we are to believe some of the prophets of globalization, 
the sovereign state is destined to wither away under the impact of forces in world politics that are already 
beyond the control of individual states. Some would say that this has already occurred. Others claim that 
the state as described in IR theory has never really existed at all — except perhaps as an ideal entity. 
Another perspective holds that globalization is transforming rather than superseding the state. These are 
among the issues to be explored in this penultimate chapter. 


The Concept of Globalization 


According to one source, the term ‘globalization’ first appeared in Webster's Dictionary in 1961, marking 
‘the beginnings of an explicit recognition in the contemporary period of the growing significance of the 
world-wide connectedness of social events and relationships’ (Kilminster, 1997, p. 257). Many studies of 
the phenomenon open with statements about how difficult it is to define, but then go on to identify a cluster 
of themes that are commonly associated with it: ‘the compression of time and space, the increased 
intercomnectivity of human groups, the increased volume of the exchange of commodities, people and 
ideas, and finally the emergence of various forms of global consciousness which...we may simply call 
“cosmopolitanism”’ (Turner and Holton, 2016, p. 5). In broad social terms, globalization has been 
conceptualized as a ‘process whereby the population of the world is increasingly bonded into a single 
society’ (Albrow, quoted in Kilminster, 1997, p. 257). This is suggestive of globalization as a historical 
force propelling the world towards a very different future from that of its fragmented past. In cultural 
terms, globalization is often thought to be producing a singular, homogenized version of modernity, albeit 
one based on a dominant Western pattern to which others will eventually conform (Lawson, 2011). 
Politically, globalization may be understood as referring not only to the increasing enmeshment of people 
within the networks of global governance but also to the spread of more widely shared political values 
around the world. Geographically, the homogenizing forces of globalization mean that boundaries break 
down, distances shrink and place loses its significance (see Murray, 2006, pp. 4-5). Economically, 
globalization is often seen to be at its most dynamic, especially since the collapse of communism and the 
ascendancy of neoliberal ideas. In this sense, globalization may be seen to represent the triumph of 
capitalism and, according to some, globalization simply represents a more unified capitalist economic 
system (see Ukpere, 2014, pp. 158-69). Given that capitalism also embodies certain social, cultural and 
political values, however, the economic dimension is inseparable from the other ones — indeed, the 


social, the cultural, the political {he geog ápi AE He écGuGiAre ste GA“intertwined phenomena. 


More generally, globalization has been conceived as a process in which national institutions, authorities, 
actors, and so on, are increasingly bypassed in the course of interactions around the world, especially in 
the economic sphere. 


It is widely asserted that we live in an era in which the greater part of social life is determined by 
global processes, in which national cultures, national economies and national borders are dissolving. 
Central to the perception is the notion of a rapid and recent process of economic globalization. A truly 
global economy is claimed to have emerged or to be in the process of emerging, in which distinct 
national economies and, therefore, domestic strategies of national economic management are 
increasingly irrelevant. The world economy has internationalized in its basic dynamics, it is dominated 
by uncontrollable market forces, and it has as its principal economic actors and major agents of change 
truly transnational corporations that owe allegiance to no nation-state and locate wherever on the 
globe market advantage dictates. 


(Hirst and Thompson, 1999, p. 1) 


Certainly, the notion that transnational corporations owe no allegiance to any nation-state, and can readily 
rise above national economies, is reflected in practice by the fact that many of these corporations have 
been paying very little tax to any government anywhere in the world. This situation received significant 
media coverage over the period 2013—16 as governments, both individually and through multilateral 
bodies such as the OECD and the G-20, sought to extract a fair proportion of tax from companies such as 
Google, Microsoft, Apple, Oracle, Netflix, American Express, Citibank and the like. In October 2015, the 
OECD estimated that governments had been missing out on tax revenue of between US$100 billion and 
US$240 billion each year through tax base erosion and profit shifting — otherwise known as BEPS 
(Callaghan, 2016, p. 36). 


On a related theme, although profound differences separate the thought of Adam Smith and Karl Marx, 
founders of powerful opposing ideologies, they nonetheless shared a conviction that capitalism was 
global in character and could not be contained simply within national borders. For Smith, the ‘invisible 
hand’ of the market was irresistible, while Marx understood the global spread of capitalism as a 
historical necessity even as he critically assailed it. Marx is also the theorist who made famous the term 
‘the withering away of the state’. This was to be realized with the defeat of capitalism and the triumph of 
communism as a total political, social, cultural and economic system under which the apparatus of the 
state would no longer be necessary. In the contemporary period, however, it is the triumph of global 
capitalism, not communism, that has seen the state variously described as irrelevant, redundant, obsolete, 
powerless, in retreat, in decline or on its deathbed. We return to some of the arguments that underpin these 
suppositions shortly. 


Globalization in Historical Perspective 


Philosophical ideas about global interconnectedness are centuries old, especially in theories embracing 
universalist approaches to humankind. The Stoic notion of cosmopolis and the fact that major traditions of 
religious thought, such as Christianity and Islam, also conceptualize a community of humankind have been 
mentioned earlier. These may seem remote from present-day discussions of globalization, but they 
nonetheless embody the essential idea of transcending particular political communities and establishing 
overarching interconnections. At a practical level, globalization is generally seen to have emerged as a 
historic phenomenon through the gradual extension of trading activities and other forms of contact. Some 


trace the origins of the global ecBHOntas Ht aces ahde BabyfoHian and Roman empires, in 
which forms of long-distance lending and trade were practised (Scholte, 2001, p. 520). Others, such as 
the historian of the longue durée, Fernand Braudel, and world systems theorists Wallerstein and Frank, 
see it as the more specific consequence of the emergence of capitalism, with the contemporary phase 
simply representing ‘a continuation of the longer-run capitalist world economy with social, political and 
cultural institutions emerging to further its advance’ (see Bisley, 2007, p. 38; also Arrighi, 1994). But few 
of these studies point to the fact that the human species itself became ‘globalized’ at a much earlier 
period. From its origins in Africa more than 100,000 years ago, homo sapiens gradually moved out over 
the globe, reaching as far as Australia between 40,000 and 60,000 years ago (Christian, 2004, ch. 7). 


As humans spread out, however, they tended to become cut off from each other — hardly surprising given 
the distances and geological features that came to separate them. They also became differentiated by 
language, customs, technologies and physical appearance, producing enormous variation over time. It was 
not until long-range global voyaging — and the development of technologies that enabled it — that the 
species started to ‘come together’ again and establish worldwide interconnections. Long-range European 
voyaging commenced in the late fifteenth century with Bartholomew Diaz's expedition around the Cape of 
Good Hope and Christopher Columbus's to the ‘New World’, followed in the sixteenth century by the first 
circumnavigation of the globe, reputedly by Ferdinand Magellan. Scientific interests drove a number of 
important expeditions, such as Captain Cook's excursions in the Pacific in the eighteenth century, while 
the desire to spread Christianity became another motivation. But trade and commerce were undoubtedly 
the major factors. The opening up of commercial sea routes offered an alternative to the cumbersome and 
dangerous overland routes on the Eurasian continent as well as access to the Americas, Australia and the 
Pacific and much more of Asia and Africa than was previously possible. By the eighteenth century, with 
permanent port facilities in place around the world and European colonization proceeding apace, 
globalization was well under way. 


A useful historical checklist of key developments in several phases dating from this later period has been 
drawn up by Holton (1998, pp. 45-8) and appears below ina modified form, supplemented by an equally 
useful list of key events in the history of globalization drawn up by Scholte (2001, p. 18). It is by no 
means definitive, but provides a good overview. For the first period, from around the mid eighteenth 
century to the 1870s, described as a phase of ‘incipient globalization’, the list includes: 


e increasing formalization of international relations through the consolidation of sovereign states and a 
State system, primarily in Europe and North America, with relations between states being embodied 
more frequently in bilateral and multilateral agreements; 


e the development of international humanitarian regimes, such as the 1840 World Anti-Slavery 
Convention; 


e the beginning of international exhibitions with the first World Fair held in London in 1851; 


e the establishment of the International Committee of the Red Cross in 1863 — one of the first ever 
international NGOs; 


e increasing legal conventions and agencies directly concerned with the regulation of international 
relations, among them the 1868 St Petersburg Declaration on the prevention of the deployment of 
incendiary substances in war. 


The second phase, from the end of the 1870s through to the 1920s, includes: 


e the establishment of world time: twenty-four nations, which met in 1884, instituted Greenwich Mean 
Time and divided the world into twenty-four one-hour time zones; 


a significant increase in the Miber ahd Speed VE MBB ab FATE SE cORinunication — the telephone, 
telegraph and radio — and the invention of what was to become the foundation of global transport — the 
aeroplane. The first transborder phone call was made between London and Paris in 1891; the first 
scheduled transborder airline service commenced in 1919; 


the development of international competitions, such as the modern Olympic Games (first held in 1896) 
and the Nobel Prize (1901); 


the inclusion of several non-European societies, such as Japan, in ‘international society’; 
the First ‘World’ War; 


the institutionalization of the gold standard for international monetary exchange, massive expansion of 
capital exports from Western countries and the beginnings of multinational companies. 


A third phase, from the 1920s to the 1960s, saw, among other things, the formal entanglement of virtually 
the entire non-Western world in the web of globalization: 


the establishment of the League of Nations, followed by the more inclusive United Nations and its 
many agencies after the Second World War; 


the relative decline of Britain and the rise of the US; 


the effective globalization of the Cold War and its conflict over conceptions of modernity and world 
order; 


decolonization (which includes the effective globalization of the sovereign state system) and the rise 
of the Third World voice in international affairs; 


increased attention to the notion of ‘humanity’ following the Holocaust and Hiroshima, as manifest in 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights; 


the beginnings of global icons, such as the opening of the first McDonald's restaurant in 1955. 


The final phase runs from the 1960s to the present, and is obviously ongoing: 


greatly accelerated expansion of global communications, especially via electronic technology. The 
first communications satellite was launched in 1962 and direct dial international phone calls were 
introduced in 1963. The first direct broadcast satellite was launched in 1976; 


the growing global influence of financial institutions such as the World Bank and the IMF, especially 
in terms of promoting market-oriented economic principles; 


the rapid expansion of foreign direct investment from Western countries as well as the increasing 
consolidation of the power of multinational corporations and international strategic business 
alliances. Technological advances also saw the first wholly electronic stock exchange system (the 
NASDAQ) launched in 1971; 


the end of the Cold War, which created a more fluid (as well as uncertain) global system; 
a significant increase in the number of global institutions and the rise of a global civil society; 
the introduction of the world wide web in 1991; 


a notable growth in consciousness of the environment as a global issue, as symbolized by the Rio 
Earth Summit in 1992 (and subsequent summits over climate change in particular); 


significant increases in transcontinental migration, including migration from the Third World to the 


First, bringing with it a height@Hed ChAehge t TARerly ABABA] nation-states, which are now 


increasingly multicultural; 


e the growing impact of Islam in world affairs, which may be interpreted as running counter to 
globalization trends or, alternatively, as a form of globalization in its own right — and one that, in the 
process, is challenging the hegemony of the West; 


e the growth of the ‘anti-globalization movement’, which emerged in tangible form around 1999/2000 
and which coalesced around various global and regional events (but which is now in decline). 


All these developments and events have brought us to the point where globalization is believed by many 
to be the defining feature of the times. Certainly, it is hard to disagree with the assertion that globalization, 
“whatever it turns out to be in the long run of human life, is here to stay’ (Lemert et al., 2010, p. xvi). 


Globalization vs the State 


The instrumental capacity of the nation-state is decisively undermined by the globalization of core 
economic activities, by the globalization of media and electronic communication, by the globalization 
of crime, by the globalization of social protest, and by the globalization of insurgency in the form of 
transborder terrorism. 


(Castells, 2010, p. 304) 


This quotation highlights a range of areas over which states and their national governments are allegedly 
losing control. It is with respect to the economic domain, however, that much of the commentary has been 
concentrated. This has been celebrated most enthusiastically by supporters of the neoliberal idea that 
markets know best when it comes to economics, and should be allowed to follow their ‘natural’ path, a 
view that was especially prominent in the earlier post-Cold War period and which has remained as a 
backdrop to contemporary debates about the ‘state of the state’. One well-known globalist of the early 
post-Cold War period had this to say about the utility of the state, especially vis-a-vis that of the market: 


The Nation-State has become an unnatural, even dysfunctional unit for organizing human activity and 
managing economic endeavour in a borderless world. It represents no genuine, shared community of 
economic interests; it defines no meaningful flows of economic activity. In fact, it overlooks the true 
linkages and synergies that exist among often disparate populations by combining important measures 
of human activity at the wrong level of analysis...On the global economic map the lines that now 
matter are those defining what may be called ‘region states’. The boundaries...are drawn by the deft 
but invisible hand of the global market for goods and services. They follow, rather than precede, real 
flows of human activity. 


(Ohmae, 1993, p. 78) 


This approach has been described as an ‘anti-political’ form of neoliberalism which celebrates the 
liberation of the global economy from the fetters of the state and therefore of politics. In this vision, the 
state of the future will have little else to do except protect the market system by maintaining law and order 
and upholding the rights of private property (Hirst and Thompson, 1999, p. 262). 


Objections to this rather extreme form of liberalism have come from both the political right and left. One 
view from the conservative end of the spectrum, which is also consistent with left critiques, sees clear 
dangers in this liberal rhetoric of globalization, in that ‘it reduces the scope of democratic political life to 
marginal adjustments in the management of market institutions’ and ‘closes off the political process to 
questions about the contribution made by market institutions to the satisfaction of human needs’ (John 


Gray, quoted in Scott, 1997, p. TJ Pontes THEPETOPE HeBds td be Yefivigotated in order not only to 
question the consequences of globalization for society but to also defend society, where necessary, against 
the negative impact of market forces. For a democratic socialist, concerted redistributive efforts (by 
states) must be made if the gross inequities created by capitalism are to be addressed. 


The convergence of traditional conservative and social democratic ideas in opposition to the anti-politics 
of the neoliberal economic project may at first glance seem rather odd. But the common ground is to be 
found in a normative commitment to communitarianism shared by both classic conservatives and 
democratic socialists (although usually expressed in very different ways) against a form of economic 
universalism perceived as being almost completely devoid of any normative elements. 


This brings us back to a question raised in Chapter 1, and that is whether the possible withering away of 
the state is a ‘good thing’ or whether states with a reasonably strong capacity to regulate and govern 
remain important for both order and justice. Both classic conservative and democratic socialist 
perspectives are unlikely to see it as a positive development because the state gives the community shape 
and substance. For the democratic socialist, as well as for liberals with a commitment to social issues, 
the state also provides a mechanism for the distribution of public goods and services that would not be 
provided privately. According to one commentator, this has been the case since 1945 when the normative 
framework of human rights ‘embedded a sense of obligation on the part of the state toward its citizens’, an 
obligation made more difficult by economic integration and the extent to which market forces now seem to 
dictate policy choices for governments (Wall, 2012). This is almost certainly a major factor in the rise of 
anti-politics among ordinary people. In Britain, for example, the rise of the UK Independence Party 
(UKIP) has been attributed directly to a surge of anti-political sentiment among voters directed against the 
established ‘political class’ represented by the major parties (Tietze and Humphrys, 2015). Similar points 
have been made about the ‘Trump phenomenon’ in the US where Donald Trump is seen by supporters and 
detractors alike as taking a stand against ‘politics as usual’ (Finchelstein and Piccato, 2016). 


The ‘end of politics’, ‘anti-politics’, or even the ‘end of sovereignty’ ideas implicit in much globalist 
rhetoric about the decline of the state has also been critically discussed more specifically in terms of IR. 
While recognizing that the contemporary period of world politics has seen very significant changes in the 
context in which state power is exercised, Chris Brown has emphasized not only that states remain key 
entities in the sphere of world politics, but that political power has scarcely been abolished, much less 
politics itself. It is highly implausible to suppose that any forces in world politics will operate without 
reference to political power, as the more naive proponents of market economics seem to assume (Brown, 
1999, p. 57). 


Other critiques of globalist views raise the issue of just how much substance there is in the assertion that 
the state has suffered a significant reversal in its fortunes under the impact of globalization. Without 
denying that the historical developments sketched above have in fact taken place, one scholar has argued 
that contemporary globalists have grossly exaggerated the extent to which states exercised real power in 
the past over their national economies (and other aspects of political and social life), which brings into 
question the contrast between powerful states in the past and weak ones in the present. 


A very different view of state transformation under post-Second World War conditions sees a Western 
bloc developing into something tantamount to a ‘Western state’: ‘a massive, institutionally complex and 
messy conglomeration of state power centred on North America, Western Europe, Japan and Australasia’. 
Further, with the collapse of the Soviet bloc, ‘the western state is the only global centre, and has been 
able to utilize legitimate global institutions, notably the United Nations, to underwrite its global 
projection of power’ (Shaw, 2003, p. 120). Other critical views hold that, with the US taking the lead, it 
is in fact states that have been most deeply implicated in the globalization project, thus contesting head-on 


the notion that capital has somehö W bypassetk Bea Bea Ut AHAAA the State (Panitch, 2002, p. 98). 
Another study points out that a key driver of globalization is the role of ‘strong states’ which, by virtue of 
their integration into international markets as well as the ability to penetrate the markets of other states 
where they have a competitive advantage, means that they can readily exploit their opportunities, 
including promoting the transnationalization of their own national firms. Thus, ‘economic globalization 
can be used by strong states as a form of “soft power” when pursuing geo-political objectives using 
competitive and coercive political and economic tactics’ (Tonnaer, 2013, p. 4). 


The foregoing suggests that there are very different views on how sovereignty and the state have been 
faring under the impact of globalization, especially, although not exclusively, in relation to economic 
matters. However, these issues do not exhaust the general subject of the impact of globalization in the 
contemporary period. Another aspect concerns the fate of local or national cultural practices under the 
conditions of globalization. 


Culture and Globalization 


There are three distinct approaches to the question of the relationship between culture and globalization — 
each operating under a different assumption. First, there are those who assume that, under the present 
conditions of globalization, the dominant economic paradigm of global capitalism creates a version of 
cultural globalization in its own image. A second approach rejects this, and views the prevalence of 
nationalism and ethnic politics as evidence of resistance to globalizing forces — both economic and 
cultural (and one could probably add political as well). Third, there is a perspective which repudiates 
both of these, promoting instead an approach that sees transnational cultural forms emerging, but these are 
not dominated by the logic of global capitalism (see Holton, 1998, p. 161). Is it possible to accept, 
without fear of contradiction, that all three approaches have something valid to say about the impact of 
globalization? 


The first concerns the notion of ‘global culture’, an understanding of which requires that we think once 
again about this thing called ‘culture’. We noted earlier that the concept of ‘culture’ is frequently taken as 
the key factor differentiating one community from another, making their members of each into particular 
kinds of people. More specific definitions may highlight language, kinship, religion, food, rituals, dance, 
art, systems of distribution and exchange, structures of political power, and so on, as elements in a total 
cultural package that makes each human community unique. Definitions of this kind are commonly found in 
anthropological literature, although not all anthropologists would necessarily endorse them. Even so, the 
idea of ‘a culture’ as something that is possessed by ‘a community’, and which in fact defines that 
community, is common enough. 


‘Global culture’, on the other hand, is understood as part of a universalizing and homogenizing trend that 
is set to transcend, and perhaps obliterate, the diverse local practices that make up the cultural map of the 
human world. This is what is implied in the view that global capitalism creates a version of cultural 
globalization in its own image — as evidenced by the ubiquity of Coca-Cola, Levi's and McDonald's and 
industrial icons such as Shell and Unilever, not to mention the use of English as the dominant language of 
global communication and the Christian calendar as the global standard for dating. According to this 
view, the dominant products, companies and modes of communication that constitute the principal 
components of this global culture are not actually drawn from all parts of the globe. Most (although 
certainly not all) have a particular origin, and that point of origin is ‘the West’. With respect to the 
adoption of the birth of Christ as the point of reference for the universal dating system, it doesn't take 
much insight to recognize that this event has no special cultural significance for the majority of the world's 


people. As Appiah and Gates poilit’ollt iS therfore WF te WoFe PenfatRable that the story of the birth of 
Christ defines the dating system that most cultures use. 


And the way it happened is part of the story of how the military, economic and cultural expansion of 
the cultures of Christian Europe over the last five hundred years or so has led us into the first period of 
a truly global human history. Whatever their intentions, Europeans and their descendants in North 
America, a civilization we now call ‘the West’, began a process that brought the human species into a 
single political, economic, and cultural system whose details are, of course, the work of people all 
around the globe. 


(Appiah and Gates, 1999, p. ix) 


It is further stated that the present period is characterized by the existence of a global system of culture in 
which people from all over the world now participate, even though they may do so from different cultural 
positions. That cultural system, they say, is increasingly less dominated by the West, or is less Eurocentric 
than in previous periods (ibid.). Not everyone, however, would agree. An alternative view of global 
culture may associate it more specifically with a form of globalization that is primarily about the 
expansion of Western technology, institutions, practices and values that can only end in Western cultural 
hegemony thinly disguised by the superficial incorporation of local cultural practices. However, what is 
often taken as ‘Western’ may in fact be more specifically American. Furthermore, the ‘West’ is no single 
homogeneous cultural entity but rather embraces a highly diverse set of communities (see, generally, 
Lawson, 2011). 


The relationship between Westernization and/or Americanization, on the one hand, and modernity, on the 
other, is another issue. Modernity is often assumed to entail Westernization in one way or another. Indeed, 
the latter is sometimes posited as a necessary condition for modernity. But is it? Much depends on how 
modernity is conceptualized. The discussion in Chapter 1 linked modernity quite explicitly with a 
complex of scientific, political and social developments in Europe and North America. Developments in 
science and technology brought about industrialization and expanded forms of urbanization, which in turn 
impacted on communities and their particular lifestyles. The rise of the sovereign state system was 
another significant development but, by itself, did not necessarily bring about ‘modern’ politics. This was 
effected more through the rise of emancipatory ideas which rejected many aspects of traditional or 
religious authority, embraced a democratic agenda of political reform in national politics and promoted 
universalist notions of humanity. 


“Western modernity’ is usually taken to include this entire package. The question therefore arises as to 
whether it is possible to dispense with some elements. For example, is it possible to have modernity 
without a liberal political and social system — in short, a liberal culture? The government of Singapore, 
which rules over one of the most ‘modern’ places in Asia, seems to have achieved this goal. It is the only 
country in its region to modernize without liberalizing, an achievement that China is keen to emulate (see 
Ortmann and Thompson, 2016, pp. 39-48). Germany and Japan before the Second World War were 
authoritarian but also modern in the sense that they had advanced industrialized economic bases. The 
French postmodern philosopher Michel Foucault is well known (among many other things) for his 
assertion that the Holocaust was a product of modernity (see also Bauman, 2000). 


Today, there are elements in many countries outside the West that want modernity in the technical, 
scientific and industrial sense, but without any liberal social and political elements. And they certainly do 
not want to become replicas of the US. Thus the desire for modernization is often qualified by a rejection 
of certain political and social values perceived as undesirable. However, it is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility for countries to embrace liberal political and social institutions, as well as industrialization, 


without becoming clones of the WSOP Hh Stet Wesie?h county Athen Becomes possible to speak of 


different expressions of modernity that may embrace certain values associated with, say, democracy and 
human rights, but which do not dissolve into one amorphous category of global culture. 


Globalization, the State and Normative Issues 


Proponents of cosmopolitan approaches to normative international theory might be expected to welcome 
certain aspects of globalization, especially to the extent that it is conceptualized as bringing humanity 
closer together through softening political and other socially constructed boundaries. Cosmopolitans have 
been especially critical of the extent to which the doctrine of state sovereignty, with its emphasis on non- 
intervention in the internal affairs of states, has been used as a shield behind which some state elites have 
perpetrated gross human rights abuses. They have been critical, too, of the notion that morality depends 
primarily on a perspective derived from ‘culture’ and is not amenable to universalist schemes for the 
promotion of human rights and other goods. This does not mean that cosmopolitans see no value in 
community and the sense of identity, belonging and security it can provide. But acknowledging this does 
not mean that the sanctity of state sovereignty, especially when deployed in conjunction with a pernicious 
doctrine of cultural relativism, can be defended in the face of gross acts which, in the more severe cases 
such as genocide, are described as ‘crimes against humanity’. The force of the term ‘humanity’ is, rather 
obviously, one that relies on a thoroughgoing cosmopolitan morality that transcends all boundaries. This 
also supports a strong case for global distributive justice on the grounds that we all share an intrinsic 
human equality that requires practical measures to promote ‘global egalitarianism’ whose principles of 
distributive justice apply universally, and whose proponents therefore think it ‘unjust that some people in 
the world enjoy vastly better opportunities for leading fulfilling lives than others’ (Caney, 2015, p. 277). 


Communitarians, on the other hand, generally defend boundaries as an essential aspect of human 
existence, especially those that reflect cultural divisions and provide the essential framework for 
community living, identity and values. Communitarian morality is therefore very much context bound. 
Even so, communitarians are hardly likely to argue that the privileging of ‘culture’ or particular 
‘community standards’ over and above the concept of humanity and universal ethics could really excuse 
acts such as genocide, human sacrifice, torture as an instrument of a legal system, and so on. Nor would 
all communitarians agree that the boundaries of sovereign states in the present state system actually 
enclose genuine cultural communities in which everyone shares a coherent value system. Few would deny 
that most states in the contemporary world contain a variety of groups that may be differentiated in terms 
of culture, ethnicity, religion, and so on, leaving the equation of state with culture or, in the more common 
political formula, state with ‘nation’ much more the exception than the rule. Even so, state boundaries 
have come to be privileged to a certain extent in communitarian discourses, perhaps on the grounds that 
state boundaries are tangible legal-institutional entities and perform the task of enclosing and separating 
distinctive political communities. 


Some of the issues arising from the cosmopolitan/communitarian divide in normative international theory 
have been discussed in earlier sections. Here, in thinking about normative theory and the state in the 
context of globalization, some additional matters arise. These concern the notion of responsibility — who 
bears responsibility and for what, how far responsibility extends and, indeed, to what extent both the 
global and the local, the universal and the particular, are interdependent. One of the major issue areas on 
which these notions converge is the environment in which humanity is embedded. Yet a concern for the 
natural habitat of humanity as such implies a thoroughgoing anthropocentrism, whereas some argue that 
what is needed is a thoroughgoing ecocentrism which requires in turn a rethinking of cosmopolitan ethics 
(see, generally, McDonald, 2014). Another major issue area is the situation facing refugees fleeing from 


conflict or threatened by natural Sater 62 StHiph? CABBIE tf ERE Out Basic living in their homelands 
sufficient to feed, clothe, house and educate their families. The question for normative international theory 
is what kind of ethic is most appropriately applied to issues such as these? Is it one based on the 
traditional sovereign state model of international relations and an inward-looking communitarianism, 
reflected in practices of exclusion from within the boundaries of the state, or should this be abandoned for 
a ‘global ethic’ of inclusion of others in need and which is more in tune with a cosmopolitan approach? 
Or is there a middle way that synthesizes elements of both? Let us consider each of these issue areas ina 
little more detail. 


With respect to the environment, it is now accepted that there are serious problems with pollution, land 
management, climate change, biodiversity loss, and the availability of water and other natural resources 
all around the world, and that these are likely to become much worse in the future unless urgent action is 
taken. But by whom? Since many environmental problems spread well beyond the local and are truly 
global in nature, it is much more difficult to fix responsibility and devise workable, practical solutions. 
So, while it is obvious that states, and local communities within them, must take responsibility for certain 
problems and work to remedy them as best they can, it is now a commonplace assumption that global 
action is required and that the will to achieve this can only be mustered by fostering a global ethic of 
responsibility (see Attfield, 1999, p. 23; Humphrey, 2010, pp. 194—5). 


The most threatening of contemporary environmental issues is probably climate change and the state of the 
atmosphere generally, certainly the best publicized feature of the Anthropocene to date. Virtually everyone 
has a stake in the effective management of the problem. Significant progress was made in relation to 
ozone layer damage in the late 1980s with international agreements to phase out the use of 
chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) in the manufacturing industry. This required making alternative technologies 
available, especially in poorer countries. In turn, this meant that richer countries had to accept a 
responsibility for technology transfer. When the UN convened the first ‘Earth Summit’ in Rio de Janeiro in 
1992, evidence of a developing global ethic seemed to be growing, although state interests and 
sovereignty were still very much in evidence. For example, some developing countries argued that it was 
their sovereign right to carry out commercial logging operations in forests, especially given their need to 
catch up in the development stakes. On the other hand, the US, arguably the most ‘developed’ country in 
the world, and certainly the one that consumes the most energy and resources per head of population, 
repudiated the Kyoto Protocol on greenhouse gas emissions at least partly on the grounds that the 
American lifestyle simply wasn't up for negotiation. Both approaches privilege ‘national interest’ over a 
global one. One way of dealing with this problem, of course, is to persuade leaders that global action on 
climate change is actually in the national interest of their own countries. 


The question remains: what is the role of the state in tackling environmental issues in a globalizing 
world? One prominent ‘green’ author has mounted a strong argument for bringing the state back to the 
centre of analysis, pointing out that, despite the transformations brought about by globalization, states 
remain the primary gatekeepers of international order. Furthermore, it is within the state that green parties 
have been making an impact in policy processes. This argument cuts across current trends supporting 
‘governance without government’ and the ‘anti-statist posture of many radical environmentalists’ 
(Eckersley, 2004, p. xi). It is also contrary to a trend in critical theory concerned with other issues of state 
power, especially with respect to its mechanisms of inclusion and exclusion, which is of particular 
concern in an age when so many people are on the move, usually from necessity rather than an urge to see 
new places and acquire new experiences. 


The issue of asylum seekers, as well as those driven to migrate for reasons of economic deprivation, 
raises similar questions about responsibility and appropriate ethical responses by states, among other 


actors. While the media often fodl oll yuh Seeka Aid BCOAGME nigfants from the underdeveloped to 
the developed world, most are in fact internal migrants. The 2009 Human Development Report, which 
focused on human mobility and development, estimated (conservatively) that approximately 740 million 
of the people on the move were internal migrants — four times as many as those who moved 
internationally. Internal migration is also characterized by a significant shift from rural to urban areas. Of 
those who moved internationally, only around a third moved from a developing to a developed country. 
The figure for refugees living outside their country of citizenship in 2009 was estimated at 14 million, 
rising to 19.5 million in 2015 while the overall number of displaced people, due mainly to conflict, was a 
staggering 59.5 million — the highest number ever recorded (see UNDP, 2009, pp. 4—5; see also 
International Organization for Migration, 2015, pp. 4-9; UNHCR, 2015). As with other issues canvassed 
earlier, arguments for and against allowing more freedom of movement and resettlement often fall on one 
side or the other of the cosmopolitan/communitarian divide. One supporter of a cosmopolitan perspective 
says that: 


Many cosmopolitans would argue that the rights of individuals to escape persecution or extreme 
poverty should lead to a relaxation of the tight frontier controls....To be sure, such relaxation will 
have effects on existing citizens, who may prefer not to undergo possible reduction in economic well- 
being or not to have others who are not part of their community entering the country, and these 
preferences may well be seen as democratic justifications for not doing so. But it is not clear why 
these considerations should take precedence over meeting the basic needs of others. In many ways our 
attitude towards refugees is a litmus test of how far we accept a cosmopolitan way of thinking and how 
far we retain a traditional communitarian approach. 


(Dower, 1998, p. 109) 


A further key normative issue arising from the issue of refugees in particular, and what rights these men, 
women and children have in an international system of sovereign states that implicitly privileges a 
communitarian perspective, concerns the status that is conferred on people as citizens of individual states. 
This leads us once again to question the nature of political community. 


Rethinking Political Community 


The modern state is only one among a number of possibilities available to us, and the importance of 
rethinking the utility and relevance of this form of political community under conditions of globalization 
has been pressed from a number of perspectives, both practical and moral. One approach comes froma 
group of authors promoting the concept of ‘cosmopolitan democracy’. Placing their analysis squarely in 
the context of globalization, the end of the Cold War and the widespread endorsement of democratic 
principles of rule, these authors argue that the time is ripe for the extension of democratic rule from the 
national to the international arena. They believe that there are, in any case, growing constraints in this era 
of globalization on the capacity of the state to take decisions (democratic or otherwise) without reference 
to the broader world: ‘It seems reasonable to predict that political communities in the next millennium 
will have to come to terms with the developing process of globalization.’ Accordingly, they must strive to 
‘adapt and consolidate democracy as a system of power management and to develop stable peaceful 
relations’ (Archibugi, Held and Kohler, 1998, p. 2; see also Bray and Slaughter, 2015). 


This project differs from other cosmopolitan schemes by placing democracy at the centre of the analysis 
of states, interstate relations and global issues (Archibugi, Held and Kohler, 1998, p. 4). It does not, 
however, envisage a world government with a single centre of authority. States would continue as an 
important part of the system, although not in their traditional sovereign form: 
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would co-exist with the system of states but which would override states in clearly defined spheres of 
activity where those activities have demonstrable transnational and international consequences, 
require regional or global initiatives in the interests of effectiveness and depend on such initiatives for 
democratic legitimacy. 


(ibid., p. 24) 


One critic of this approach argues that the best way of coping with global problems is not to abandon the 
nation-state model but to utilize and enhance its capacities for dealing with global problems and 
developing a better international order. In historical terms, he says, the present international state system 
is still at a relatively early stage of development — especially for those in the former colonial world. 
There is certainly scope for improvement, and indeed this is the main point, although it can scarcely be 
expected to occur overnight (see Nakano, 2006). But if states and a system of global democracy can exist 
as complementary institutions, then there is still plenty of scope for enhancing the capabilities of states — 
one does not preclude the other. In any event, if it is going to happen at all, it would have to be a state-led 
process, just as many of our current global institutions have been created largely through the agency of 
State actors. 


Yet another cosmopolitan approach to the future of political community derives from a critical theory 
perspective and emphasizes the fact that, throughout history, these communities have generally owed their 
survival to the fact that the social bond between citizens and the state has not extended to aliens. ‘Political 
communities endure because they are exclusive, and most establish their peculiar identities by 
accentuating the differences between insiders and aliens’ (Linklater, 1998, p. 1). It follows that political 
communities are, in effect, systems of inclusion and exclusion which carry with them a number of ethical 
problems, as indicated above in the case of refugees. Linklater goes on to make a case for the 
transformation of political community, and therefore of the social relations it generates, which entails 
abandoning the traditional Westphalian state, which too readily supports mechanisms of exclusion. The 
challenge is to create political communities that recognize insiders and outsiders as moral equals (ibid., 
p. 219). 


An example of the differential treatment accorded to outsiders arises from the way in which terrorist 
suspects were dealt with under the Bush administration in the US. It has been pointed out that by detaining 
suspects at Guantanamo Bay, outside of official US territory, and branding them as ‘enemy combatants’, 
the Bush administration was able to hold them indefinitely, thereby denying them due process. This would 
not have been legally possible had the suspects been on US territory. The cosmopolitan moral objection to 
this situation is that states and foreign nationals should be subject to the same, not different, ethical 
treatment as private citizens, both within the borders of the state and outside it (Gamble, 2010, p. 81). 


Conclusion 


The rise of the concept of globalization on the tide of rapid technological change, together with the end of 
the Cold War and its breaking down of political, social and economic barriers, has ushered in a period of 
serious rethinking about traditional political structures and social relations in world politics. One of the 
major issues canvassed in this chapter concerns the impact of these developments on the traditional 
sovereign state and the state system to which it has given rise. Are the state and the state system as we 
know them really in decline under the current forces of globalization? Or is the state simply in transition 
and already engaged in a dynamic process of adaptation, as it has been for centuries? And, if so, what 
practical and moral consequences will follow? If one regards the classic sovereign state model as 


something of a myth or at least all deal that does hat hatch Tea EY these thay not seem to be especially 
important or interesting questions. On the other hand, if sovereign states are indeed the principal building 
blocks of a stable world order, as many IR theorists have argued, then the question is a much more serious 
one. Given that the discipline has been virtually founded on the modern state and the relations it has 
generated in an international system of states, it raises some interesting questions about its future. 
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Questions for Discussion 


e To what extent is capitalism the principal driving force behind globalization? 
e In what sense are certain globalist arguments ‘anti-politics’? 
e Is the state really in decline due to the relentless forces of globalization? 


e How are issues relating to cosmopolitanism and communitarianism implicated in debates about 
globalization? 


e Is there a good case for pursuing the goals of cosmopolitan democracy? 
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Conclusion: A Post-International World? 


Whatever other disagreements scholars of IR may have, and whatever their theoretical perspective, there 
can be little argument that the sovereign state system has been regarded as the defining feature of 
international order throughout much of the modern period. As it spread throughout the world it displaced, 
subsumed or destroyed other forms of political community. Today there is scarcely a square inch of the 
earth's solid surface that is not part, or under the control, of a sovereign state. Even substantial areas of 
the world's seas, oceans and airspace have been assigned as belonging to this or that state. And, whether 
people are generally conscious of it or not, states have played a significant role in organizing their lives 
from beginning to end as well as defining their basic political identities in the world. 


The last chapter in particular has shown that the modern state's long-standing occupation of centre stage 
has come under strong challenge in recent years. Other chapters have also illustrated the fact that there is 
now an increasing emphasis on ideas and activities that are not centred on the state and which operate 
quite independently of it. As we have seen, non-state organizations are thriving as international actors in 
their own right. There are literally thousands of them, from those involved in international environmental 
issues, human rights, religious activities and peace advocacy to innumerable corporations and financial 
institutions, not to mention those engaged in global racketeering of one kind or another. The activities of 
all these groups have a profound impact on world politics. 


Such developments, along with the general impact of globalizing forces and the breakdown of the borders 
between the national and the international spheres, may well lead us to believe that the very idea of 
‘international relations’ as such is obsolete and that we have arrived at a stage of ‘post-international 
politics’. This idea originated in the work of James Rosenau, who claimed that ‘post-international’ is not 
just a fashionable label that simply fits in with all the other ‘posts’ going around, but a term that is 
genuinely needed to denote the presence of new structures and processes as well as the possibilities for 
further structural development: 


Postinternational politics is an appropriate designation because it clearly suggests the decline of long- 
standing patterns without at the same time indicating where the changes may be leading. It suggests flux 
and transition even as it implies the presence and functioning of stable structures. It allows for chaos 
even as it hints at coherence. It reminds us that ‘international’ matters may no longer be the dominant 
dimension of global life, or at least that other dimensions have emerged to challenge or offset the 
interactions of nation-states. And, not least, it permits us to avoid premature judgement as to whether 
present-day turbulence consists of enduring systematic arrangements or is merely a transitional 
condition. 


(Rosenau, 1990, p. 6) 


Following Rosenau's lead, a number of other students of IR have explored the possibilities of a post- 
international world, suggesting that it may become a ‘paradigm for the twenty-first century’ (Hobbs, 2000, 
p. 5), reflecting as it does the reality of a much more multicentric world of diverse actors ‘replete with 
structures, processes and division rules of their own’ (Moreno, 2000, p. 29). Others argue that with the 
end of the Cold War and under the impact of contemporary globalizing trends, the proliferation of non- 
state actors and agencies and threats of apocalyptic terrorism, to name just some significant contemporary 
developments, much of existing IR theory seems hopelessly obsolete: ‘It not only fails to illuminate but 
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theory is bad theory’ (Ferguson and Mansbach, 2004, p. 1; see also Ferguson and Mansbach, 2008). Their 
overall argument, that the traditional organization of ‘international’ politics around the state is giving way 
to new, much more complex realities in an emergent era of post-international politics and social relations, 
accords with the general thrust of globalist views outlined in the previous chapter, although without 
necessarily endorsing the neoliberal version of an alternative order that such globalist views promote. 
Thus post-internationalism may reflect not just the broad transformations following the end of the Cold 
War era, ‘but also the beginning of the end of the Westphalian experiment’ (Rogers, 2009, p. 29). 


The denunciation of virtually the whole of traditional IR theory, together with the promotion of post- 
international politics, prompts further questions. First, we might ask whether we have reached not just the 
stage of post-international politics but also ‘post-IR’ in terms of how the field of study is itself 
constructed. In an article entitled ‘From International Relations to World Politics’, R. B. J. Walker (1995) 
has invited us to consider, from a broadly postmodern perspective, alternative understandings that are not 
circumscribed by the bounded territorial spaces occupied by the modern state. A similar message has 
come from some of the alternative approaches to IR discussed in this book — namely, critical theory, most 
versions of feminism and some variants of constructivism. The message is an important one, whether or 
not we believe that the modern territorial state is on the way out. As this book has emphasized throughout, 
its importance lies in the fact that it encourages us to take on board the fact that even the most familiar and 
apparently enduring structures and processes of world politics change — sometimes slowly but at other 
times rapidly and unpredictably. And they can change for better or for worse — ‘progress’ is not 
inevitable. 


This brings us to the second question. It is one thing to discern, at an empirical level, the extent to which 
the world is full of non-state actors, forces and structures, thereby prompting a rethink about just how 
‘sovereign’ states are in the present period and the challenges this may present for basic realist 
assumptions. But it is another thing altogether to view, and celebrate, such developments through the lens 
of an anti-statist ideology. Would a world without sovereign states, or one in which their power is greatly 
diminished, necessarily be a better one? The old adage — to be careful what we wish for — is appropriate 
when some of the alternative forces in world politics, which range from corporate to criminal, are 
considered. And situations where state capacity is so diminished that it can provide little in the way of 
basic human security for its people, as states at the lower end of the fragile states index illustrate only too 
clearly, are no cause for celebration. It is hardly a coincidence that such states are also ranked towards 
the bottom end of the human development index, and also provide conditions under which non-state actors 
in the form of terrorist groups tend to thrive. One author observes that ‘failed’ states provide an ideal 
nurturing ground for international or transnational criminal activity, and pose severe security threats to 
other states, nations and the international system itself (Rotberg cited in Karstedt, 2011, p. 110; see also 
OECD, 2015, esp. pp. 85-6). 


At the other end of the spectrum to fragile or failing states we find the most robust of states which score 
very highly in terms of both human development and sustainability as states. The indexes developed to 
measure and rank states have consistently placed the relatively small Nordic states at the top. This is 
interesting because they are hardly the strongest states in terms of military and economic capacity. The 
country with by far the largest and most well equipped military, and the largest economy in the world, is 
of course the US, which is ranked 8th on the human development index and behind 20 other states on the 
fragile states index. Even so, it is a hegemonic power which, at the end of the Cold War — and attended by 
its Western allies — appeared to occupy the centre of world power with no obvious challenger, a situation 
described as a ‘unipolar moment’ (Krauthammer, 1990, p. 23). This view contrasted with that of a world 
in which power would be diffused among multiple actors including Japan, China and India. More than a 
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apparently undiminished, at least according to proponents of US dominance (Krauthammer, 2002/2003, p. 
17). But there are of course other views and it has been suggested that unipolarity is now giving way to a 
multipolar world ‘in which no single great power is in a position to dominate its peers’ (Harris, 2016, p. 
1). The major shift is to the Indo-Pacific which is fast becoming a major centre of growth with the world's 
two largest countries in terms of population — China and India. Both are nuclear powers and both are 
expanding their militaries. Japan has the third largest economy while other ‘Asian tigers’ are contributing 
substantially to the region's dynamism. The BRICS group of course contains China and India, but there is 
also Russia, Brazil and South Africa which are on the rise as well. If multipolarity really does come to 
pass over the course of this century, it would signal the end of Western dominance and the beginning of a 
very different era of world politics. It certainly gives us many possibilities to ponder. 


Another theme reinforced by alternative approaches is that there is more than one way of seeing the 
world. Varying images of world politics are purveyed not only via different theoretical approaches and 
models but also by policy-makers and leaders in various spheres — political, corporate, religious, military 
and so on, who inevitably see things from very different perspectives and act accordingly. In turn, 
political actions and events are experienced in different ways by different people depending on where 
and how they are situated. This gives rise in turn to different perceptions, interpretations, assessments and 
responses. Relative perspectives do not derive simply from the particular position occupied by the 
observer in time and space. They may also derive from one's social position, which is why issues of 
class, race, gender and age must also be considered. Feminist and gender scholars have contributed much 
to the understanding of perspectives in IR, especially in terms of how power can actually shape 
viewpoints, making some seem more compelling than others. Thus political power has great efficacy in 
creating and enforcing certain ‘realities’ for those who are subject to that power. Once the student of IR 
becomes aware of the very many different ways there are of seeing and experiencing the world, as well as 
how power is implicated in this, the subject matter becomes at once more interesting and more 
challenging. It is especially challenging to think of how power may be distributed and deployed in a post- 
international world. 


Acknowledging the relativity of perspectives contradicts significant aspects of the universalism implicit 
in traditional approaches to IR, and this has fostered much of the dynamism evident in contemporary 
debates. However, we have seen that relativist approaches also have their problems, especially in the 
field of normative international theory and the tensions between universalism and relativism reflected in 
cosmopolitan and communitarian positions. Although scarcely new to the IR agenda, these themes have 
become far more prominent in the post-Cold War period, as normative theory generally has gained a 
higher profile. This is due, at least in part, to the fact that important practical problems, such as the 
environment, humanitarian intervention, the responsibility to protect, and asylum issues, have required a 
rethinking of many taken-for-granted assumptions about the morality of the sovereign state, the authority of 
state actors within both the domestic and the international sphere, and the linkages between these spheres. 


These issues also indicate a broadening of the subject matter of IR itself as a ‘new agenda’ emerged in 
place of the old Cold War framework. Not all would agree that the end of the Cold War provided a 
significant impetus for change in the discipline and what it studied. Some would argue that the basic 
changes now seen as characteristic of the discipline had already occurred by the time the Berlin Wall 
came down. However, although there was indeed much discussion about new directions and approaches 
well before the end of the Cold War, there can be little doubt that the collapse of bipolarity and 
superpower rivalry provided an important stimulus to the broadening of debates about the nature of world 
politics, what can be included in the scope of the subject matter, and how it should be studied. Moreover, 
almost three decades down the track, we can see that it certainly triggered much interest in the possibility 


of major transformations in worl Bolte ict Gao eRe passPHiT RY Of Post-international future. 


As mentioned above, IR scholars are not the only ones to have been concerned with recent issues and 
developments in world politics. They have also drawn in economists, cultural and social theorists, 
historians, philosophers, linguists, geographers, anthropologists, literary critics, students of comparative 
religion and psychologists — in fact just about the whole range of social science and humanities 
disciplines. The ‘war on terror’, for example, is clearly a prime issue for students of IR — but it is no less 
so for others. Indeed, in producing a well-rounded analysis of such issues, the student of IR will 
inevitably draw on other disciplinary perspectives — from the history of colonialism and neocolonialism 
in the Middle East and North Africa to the sociology of religion, the philosophy of ‘just war’, the 
geography of resources (water and oil), and so on. This suggests that the effective study of many issues in 
the contemporary world can scarcely be restricted to a single discipline. So, for the student of IR, 
although the focus will remain on the political, thereby retaining a disciplinary identity that is distinct 
from the more diffusely inter- or transdisciplinary field of international studies, an appreciation of what 
other fields of study have to offer and an ability to incorporate their insights is essential. 


The idea of a new agenda for the discipline in the wake of the Cold War and the challenges of the twenty- 
first century also raises — although obviously not for the first time — questions about how we approach the 
subject matter of IR. We have touched on some of the problems raised by the dominance of positivist 
methodologies alongside the dominance of realist theory. On the other hand, a social science that does not 
pay due attention to ‘the facts’ is hardly likely to be taken seriously. Dispensing with facts, however, is 
not what postpositivist methodologies or epistemologies are really about. Rather, it is how we arrive at 
facts about the world and what we do with them that is at issue. 


Finally, it should be clear that, despite the dominance of realism over the last fifty years or so, as well as 
the positivist methodological concern to make IR a value-free scientific enterprise, moral concerns cannot 
be regarded as largely irrelevant to the sphere of power politics and the political, social and economic 
relations they engender. The original concerns of the discipline of IR as it emerged in the first part of the 
twentieth century were with the causes of war and the conditions for peace. In this sense, IR started out as 
a profoundly normative enterprise. Given the state of the contemporary world, with warfare of various 
kinds still plaguing the planet, these original concerns are as crucial now as they were then. To these 
concerns have now been added a significant range of other issues, ranging from aid, trade and 
development to questions of gender and the environment, not to mention the very nature of the sovereign 
state and the entire structure of the international system of states. Whatever methods, approaches and 
theories have been adopted in the years since IR was first established as a formal discipline, whatever 
else has been added to IR's subject matter, and whatever shape a future world order may take, a normative 
purpose will remain at its heart. 
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